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EOLOGY.—KING’S COLLEGE, |! QUOICE PAINTINGS.—Mr. BRYANT, | HEAP BOOKS.—Surplus Copies sad 
LONDON.—PROFESSOR TENNANT, F.G.S., will of St. James’s-street, Piccadilly, has some valuable | * Tennys n’s Idylis of the King ;” ‘Miss Ki wanagh’s 
commence aC of LECTURES on GEOLOGY on Friday | WORKS, by the Old M Also modern, by Landseer, | Two Sicilies ;"" “ Dr. Livingstone’s Atrie a: ? 
morning, ary 27th, at Nine o'clock. They — con- | Caicot, Ettv, Make »p, and other 7 a and many other Books, re now on Sale sat Bi a IBRARY. 
tinned on each suce “oe dilg Wedne ast y and Friday at the same = a, | at greatly reduced prices. Catalogues s an psig onl 
hour, Fee. v/. 12s. 6 R. JELF, D.D., Principal. {° I N E-A R’ A “on a ER L 1D} S, | cation at slit , =! eee See: 
% as ai , 119 and 123, ST. Sen rm T-STREET, Glasgow, B ULL’S L IBRAR Y, 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 
T H E KING’S SC oH OO L, Ely.— |" Established in 1851 for — = 
(Cathedral Grammar School.) THE EXHIBITION AND PRIVATE OR PUBLIC SALE | IT ONDON NEW SPAPERS.—The Times, 
Head Master.—lev. Jo N INGLE, M.A. OF FIRST-CLASS PAINTINGS, } 4 with impressed stam Pp, 28s. Ge 6d. bl 20s. per ¢ aa A, 

There are ne, De partme | sic al and Mathic- WORKS OF ART, LIBRARTES, CONSIGNMENTS } clean copies, posted on the evening of aly Post, 23s. 
matical; 2. The Commer . Scholarships. OF BOOKS Tae j feral, “ais » Chronicle or Acrer —% 

Exhib itions No extras ; books, Messrs. C. R. BROWN & J. MAC oe HB spies SA a nes, second day ier 
guages, drawing, singing, AUCTIONEERS of rfp and LITERARY | required must be prepaid.—J. ‘MES DARKER, 
bya deed < juarterly payment. | . , PROPERTY. | mertom-eiteoh London, | : 

The next half-year will comm«e thei r connection has become very extensive | 4 Fy Y 
Ingle proposes to return to Ely on es ine great liti ! rine- bo, OOK b IND] r.—BOOKBINDING 
address up to that date will be Mou Jiter¢ age, ; ited in the “MWoN ASTI a RENAISSANCE, 

-~ : iblic Ne Month. G Kt, nd Been MINATED—in everv stvle of su- 
mpuz COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, PERTH, chibition and Private Sales attended to Daily. lor Anish, by English and foreien work en JOSEPH 
Trust N(R SINE AY res-street, Co on. W. — pica Be, 
The Lord Derrray, 1e Very Rev. E. B. K. For- | por Y AL EXCH: HAN ‘ F ane ARTS | Br: reet, Cov 
The Hon. G. F. Bore. SCUE. } ul . Cornhill —Mr. ORB egs to state Estimates si has ai : = 
Dr. Waite. v. A, LENDRUM. j that he above ry (in connection with his |” smates given for tl 1 of Ve ind other 
aie) tines ak i Frami at 6: i sgate-s fo v1 
Sond Me —— the NANTEED PICTURE fler par ER and FE} the cheapest 
root * # . hag tan in the 1 cream-laid note, five 
W me . rs 8 ju s fo ¢e rie 

This Scix e of sec u Old Cron a. —p for 
the hichest : W. ¢ ic & y pe 
tion Collins oy r S | 
lated ¥e0, Chamb Stark i 
to prepa c t Vacher | . 
cominereia! Clate Whymper : 
ties, with | Dufiield dines 1: i¢ 

Terms, pay: Dukes ) COZ 

j D. W. Deane . rs, 1, Chancery-lane 1d 
tes, WC, Danby ( . 
ms of the valne of enty pounds a year The Mannfactory of Fram Established twentv veers 
may be obtained by boys of pre t. isc It 63, rat - ° - 

N.B. The present term conn Oth of January. 

7 The resent term con ri 1A and GE PLE pyr. WHE WEL L ER NION (to be 

NaLaA where pore 3 and PRINTERS in the ° : 1 at St. P ( ‘ Sune y evening 

the ¢ attentl mn IGNERS, ud NGR \- irs af icine Ny CLERIC AL 
1 1 The > » -ED 2 STR] 4 ety fovetaer with all th izious 
Hampton ¢ = ae : a ms. Wellincton-st t North, Strand, W 
is required to t ( RY! Ss] PAL i AL AC KE. —Arraneements for ae ANS Hee, Sieeed, B 
as now fini- terms 60 WY week ending F : ‘ T 
payable anit M ; at 0 en at 1 4 HE - LEADE 
i ° ; LYST, a Weekly 
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GARDEN.—Under the management of Miss Louisa Ss PIER, Conqueror 
: Pyne and Mr. W. Harti ”. iis eb Leeds. By wit LifAM 
etic yt par 3 rer, care of 4 Pitt, Li , seieatier tata ripapatage hae age sane 
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LLFSSEv's RKING INK.—Established 2 Miisicby Henry nee ENGLION 
4 in 1323 bert te maltered by washing. m Monday, Tuesd : 
Dr. Ure’s testin fal » Pr 7. liigh-stre - 
lebone, Lond lon. Sold Is. } by all Chemists and 
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13, Mark-la teas i pha ee . ray. ‘ ; carrying a it.” 
‘ wal 1 ’ ry aw js _ - } aoa OSq mas *s HlallaLiverpool. 

h ICROSCOPE PHOTOGRAPHIC pr. ASER’S MAGAZINE for FEBRU AR —'The improvements made by Mr. Evans in the mstraation 
a NOVELTIES . AMADIO, 7, Throgmorton-street, 1860, 2s, 6. contains: of Harmoniums are important itvaiue. One of 
has just produced the t two of a series « f minute PHOTO- Concerni tiving Up and Coming Down. By A. K. IL B. these instruments, wit dal board, would 
GRAPHIC PORTRAITS of LIVING CELEBRITIES Tl Sof 1859. ' be a much better su fo n in a drawing- 
Microscopic obie a HWARLES DICKENS and ALBE Old Cc rect r. Y n than the ordinary ! an with four or five 
SMITH. These minute Works of Art must be seen to be a = e tation in Practice andin Theory. By Thomas Hare, | St0ps. 
preciated. Hott mby House. Whyte Melville, Author of “ Digby From Alfred Mellon, Esq.—* t have much pleasure in giv 

Oprxions 0 ‘An invisible gallery of living __ Grand.” Part XTV you my opinion upon your Harmonium ; it is the best instru- 
celebrities is TAth neum. “These infinitesimal ranklin’s Fate and ‘the Voyage of the /or. ment of the kind Ihave ever heard 
roms will be much prized by every lo ifthe fine arts.” — Points of View. Prices of Evans's Harmoniums, with single row of keys, 
lilustrated London News. “These ps s are all but in- fhe Idler in the Hague. | from Ten to Forty-four Gu ineas, in Oak, Ma r Kose- 
visible to the naked eye, but appear with beautiful distinet- Wheat and Ts ares, A Tale. Part II. | wood: with two rows of keys, from Forty- tive ~ One Hun- 
ness under the micruscope.”—/ustrated Times. “The mi- rhe United States through English Eves. dred Guineas. Full particulars, free by post, from the Manu- 
croscope discloses the details of the most finished portraiture.” The Literary Suburb of the Eighteenth Century. Chap. Il. | facturers, Boosry and Sons. Holles-street, 
—Spectator. “The example we have seen is a beautiful speci- Why not the Lords too? . — 
men ofart.”—The Gardener's Chronicle. London: Jonn W. Parker and Son, West Strand, W.C. MUSIC: AL CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


Just publis! hed, Second Edition, an Illustrated and Descrip- pur ECLECTIC: a monthly Revi ew and | PPALFE’S ALBUM FOR 1860. Contain- 


tive Catalogue, containing the names of 1500 microscopic ob- " 
jects, post Rea \Pricccdeseer id =. P iscellany, price ing 14 new Songs, Duets, and Trio, superbly bound and 





MICROSCOPES froin 10s, 6d. to 120 guineas 1. The scone Jol Sr mt r xt ‘MBER: | illustrated, One Guinea. 
tos 2S fi 8. 6d. 2 s. q e Fate of Sir Jobn Franklin. } opp Tar EN . > -ORORTR y 

J. AMADIO'S IMPR OVED COMPOUND MICRO- 2. Anschar, the Apostle of the North. | fi ching Ry : eng tee te Pag 
COPES, 2/. 2s.; Students’, 32. 13s. 6d. 3. The Old Mulberry Garden, and the Modern St. James’s | lace Pan Be poner ilinet a —_. Airs and Dances, 

“Both Pn are from proche of Throgmorton-street, and ,, Park. By W. Thornbury, ‘ - aaa a illustrated titlepeges 
are excellent of their kind, the more expensive one especially.” 4. Pages from my Diary. By Fredrika Bremer. LAURENT’S ALBUM FOR 1860. 7s. 6d. Con- 
—Household Words, No. 845. . = ane James.” In Memoriam. | taining 12 new sets of Dance Music from Satanella, Dinorah, 

GREAT EASTERN.—Microscopic Photographs of the Great , : a —— Wm. Arthur. &c., coloured title-pages and cover, gilt edges, &e. 


Eastern, post free on receipt of 52 stamps. MAGIC and Brief Noti CHRISTY’S MINSTRELS’ NEW ALBUM f 
> TARE Pp se teat 2 sue | brie’ ces of Recent Publications. . S Mie LS NIE BU or 
PHS ry Tt: AMADIO'S. A pa ho to tf an London: Juppand GLass, New Bridge-street, and Gray’s- 1260. A most elegant book, gilt edges, containing 24 of the 


LANTERN, 3. 18s. Gd DISSOLVING LANTERNS and | inn-road. Christy’s best songs with choruses and accompaniments, large 








SLIDES in endiess variety. SLIDES PAINTED TO ORDER. } T HE I E U N IVE RSA LR EVIE W , for size, price 7s. 6d. : ; ~ 
MICROSCOPES.—J. AMADIO'S BOTANICAL MICRO- FEBRUARY. Price 2s. 6d. THE OPERATIC ALBUM, price One Guinea. 

SCOPE, packed in mahogany case, with three powers, con- 1. Isambard Brunel and Robert Stephenson Containing 100 gems from the most popular modern Operas 

denser, pincers, and two slides, will show the animalcula in | 2, The Monetary System and Financial Condition of |" ® ianoforte, superbly bound and illustrated in colours. 

water, price 188, 6d. India. ¥ MENDELSSOHN’S SONGS WITHOUT 
The Field newspaper, under the gardening department, | 3. Sir Everard’s Daughter: Unfairly Played and Falsely | WORDS, complete with preface by J. W. Davison, and 

gives the following valuable testimony: “It is marvellously | Won. Part IL By John Cordy Jeattreson. portrait, 7s. 6d., crimson cloth, gilt edges. ) ; 

cheap, and will do everything which the lover of nature can 4. Charles Kingsley, Rector of Eversley. = . Zay_ SS 

wish it to accomplish, ‘either at home or in the open air.” ~ 5. Father Prout. By James Hannay. BOOSEY’S NATIONAL DANCE BOOK, 

June 6, 1857. . 6. Philosophical Romance. 2s. 6d. Containing 100 of the best Reels, Strathspey 

"Microscopie Objects, 6s., 12s., and 18s. per dozen. 7. Verbal Landscape Painting. Dances, &c., for Pianoforte, iu fancy cover. 
THROGMORTON-STREET, LONDON, E.C. 8. Lord Macaulay. Any of theabove post free from Boosey aND Sofs, 





Shippers and the Trade supplied. London: Wm. H. ALLEN and Co., 7, Leadenhall-street. street, London. 
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SCHOOL BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


MESSRS. LONGMAN AND CO, 


>—-- 


TO THE MASTERS OF COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS, AND 
TO ALL PERSONS ENGAGED IN TUITION. 
To be had Gratis of all Booksellers in Town and Country; 
and forwarded, free of. postage, on application to Messrs. 
LONGMAN and Co., 39, Paternoster-row, London, 


ATALOGUE of SCHOOL-BOOKS and 
EDUCATIONAL WORKS for the year 1860. 
OMPRISING an Explana- | Three Mundred New Works 

tory and Descriptive Ac- | by Eminent Scholars. and Im- 
count of School-books pub-| proved Editions of Standard 
fished during the year 1859 by | Works in all branches of 
Messrs. Lonaman and Co., | Classical an¢ English General 
with Announcementsofothers | Educational Literature: Ac- 
now in the Press: followed by | companied by a CLASSIFED 
an Alphabetical List of the | INDEX. 
Titles, Size, and Price of about 

London: Lonewax, GREEN. Lonewan. and Rorerrs. 


HOW AND WHAT TO READ. 
The Third Edition, in fep. 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 
=) yr vA ‘ ~ wal 
COURSE of ENGLISH READING, 
£ showing what Books to Read on Every Subject, and an 
mteresting Method of Study; adapted to Every Taste and 
Capacity, and enlivened b Ni I terary Anec: lotes. By the Rev. 
JAMES PYC ROFT, B.A., Trin. Coll. Oxford; Author of 
“ Greek and Latin mney Practice,” &c. Third Edition. 
“ A very useful companion to any lover of literature, and 
more ps artic ularly te 0 voung persons. It is the best of allsch ol 
prizes."'—Gentleman's Magaz ine 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN. Lone MAN, and RonER TS. 


WORKS ON E e ‘L [SH COMP OSITION, BY 
MR. F. GRAHAM. 
Lately publishe 4 i 1 feap. 8vo. price 7s. cloth, 


ENG *LISH STYLE; or, a Course of 

Instruction for the Attainment of a Good Style of 
W riting: with an Historical Sketch of the English Language, 
and brief Remarks on its Nature and Genius. Intended for 
the Higher Classes in Schools and Colleges. By G. F, 
GRAHAM. 

“Contains more sensible ad- | taphysics, so far as they bear 
vice on the art of composition | on clearness of conception 
than any book that has ever | with regard to the meaning of 
come under our critical no- | words or the structure of sen- 
tice.’ —Critic tences. All these things 

“ The most useful sections of | sharpen the mind as well as 
this book are the early ones, | instruct it in principles... .. 
in which the pup'] has pointed | Besides these more practical 
out to him the nature of the | sections, the volume contains 
idea and its varieties, abstract | rules with illustrations on 
and cnnerete terms with their , stvle, sentences, and figures 
subdivisions, and other mat- | of speech, and an historical 
ters conne-ted with grammar, | sketch of the English lan- 
ontology, logic, and even me-! guage.”"—Spectator. 

By the same Author. New Editions, 

ENGLISH, or the Art of C ymposition, price 5s. 


ENGLISH SYNONYMES classified and ex- 
plained, 6s. 

___ london: Lona an, GREEN, : 
BLACK’S MANUALS OF ENGLISH WORDS DERIVED 
FROM THE LATIN AND GREEK. 

In 18mo., price Half-a-crown, a New Edition of 
"RHE STUDENT'S MANUAL: being an 

Etymological and E mohenene ry Vocabulary of Words 
derived from the Greek. By R. H. BLACK, LL.D. 
Also, New Edition, uniform ad the above 5 
BLACK’S SEQUEL tto the STU DE Nits 
MANU. AL, or Dictionary of Words derived from the Latin ; 
with ar using Illustrations 
Lom don: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 














LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 








LOWREsS’S ENGLISH PARSING AND DERIVATION, 
A New Edition, in 18mo. price 1s. cloth, 

A SYSTEM of ENGLISH PARSING and 
os DERIVATION: with the Rudiments of English 
Grammar, inel te ling the Constructi hed Sentences anda short 
Hlistors of the English Language pecially adapted for the 
use of Pupil Teachers. By JAC OB LOWI tES, Certificated 
Master. Seventh Edition, revised. 

London: LoNemMan, GREEN. Lonewan, and Rorerts. 








APPROVED SCHOOL-BOOKS ON ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
AND COMPOSITION, GEOGRAPHY, ARITHMETIC, 
AND LATIN GRAMMAR, BY RICHARD HILEY; NEW 
AND IMPROVED EDITIONS. 

The Tenth Edition, in 12mo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 

HILEY’s ENGLISH GRAMMAR and 
& STYLE: with Advice tothe Student on the Attainment 

and Application of Knowledge. 

Works by the same Auth 8. d. 

HILEY’S CHILD'S FIRST ENGL ISH “GRAMMAR. 












HILEY’S ABRID¢ :D ENG LISH | G GR AMMAR. “1amo. a 
RILEY" S ENGLISH EXERCISES. 12mo. 2s. 6d. ; and 








KEY . ° 0 
ENG LISH | ( ‘OMPOSITION “Pt. < 
in 1 vol. ..... . 0 
E ENGL AST ¢ ‘OMPOSITION, Pt. 1. "3s. 3 KEY, 4s.; in 
a @ 
. 3 0 
HILEY’ SL ATIN EXERCISES ........ = 20 
AILEY'S PROGRESSIVE GEOG RAPHY - 12mo. 2 0 





HILEY’'S ARITHMETICAL COMPANION, with MEN- 
SURATION and BOOK-KEEPING. 18mo. 2s. KEY 1 6 
*,* The Author believes that the above will be found a pro- 

gre Ssive, efficient, and superior Series of Works for Middle- 

Class Schools. 

__London: Loxemay, Green, and Co., Paternoster-row. 

NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION OF FAKR’S SCHOOL 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND, EXTENDED TO THE 
TREATY OF PARIS. 
In 1 vol. 12mo. price 5s. 6d. cloth, 

SCHOOL and FAMILY HISTORY of 
A ENGLAND, from the Earliest Period to the Nineteenth 
Year of the Reign of Queen Victoria; containing a Narrative 
of Civil and Military Transactions; and exhibiting a View of 
the Religion, Government and Laws, Literature, Arts, Com- 
merce, Manners and Customs, &c., of the different Periods of 
English History. By EDWARD FARR, F.S.A. New Edi- 
tion, re-written throughout, and greatly improved. 

“Tt is certainly one of the best school histories we have.” 
—Journal of Education. 

London: LoneMay, GREEN, and Co,, Paternoster-row. 




















~ 


SLATER’S SCHOOL CHRONOLOGY. 
A New Edition, im 12mo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
ENT ENTLE CHRONOLOGIC: being 
a complete System of Ancient and Modern Chron logy, 
contained in Familiar Sentences. By Mrs. JOHN SLATER, 
Author of “ Lessons in Geography.”’ New Edition, revised 
and much enlarged. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LoNGMAN. and ROBERTS 
HORT’S PANTILEON AND CHRONOLOGY. 
A New Edition, in 18mo. with 17 Plates, price 4s. 6d. bound, 
HE NEW PANTHEON; or, an 
Introduction to the Mythology of the Ancients. By W. 
J. HORT. New Edition, with the Oriental and Northern 
Mythology. 
© Superior to all other juvenile mythologies in form ae 
tendency, and decidedly in the pleasure it gives a child. 
Quarterly Review 
By same Author, New Edition, in demo. price 4s.. 
INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of CHRO- 
NOLOGY and ANCIENT HISTORY: with Questions and 


Answers. " 
London: LONGMAN. GREEN, LONGMAN, and RORERTS 








New Edition, 12mo. with Plates, &c. price os. 6d. 
KEY, 2s. 64. 
K EITH’S TREATISE on the USE of ‘as 
GLOBES; or, a Philosophical View of the Earth and 
Heavens. A New E lition, enlarged and greatly improved by 
ALFRED 8. TAYLOR, M.D., F.R.S., Lecturer on Che- 
mistry. &c., in Guv’s Hospit tal: 
R. A. L E MESURIER, B.A., Scholar of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford; and 
J. MIDDLETON, Esq., Professor of Astronomy. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN. and Co., Paternoster-row. 





GOLDSMITH’S GEOGRAPHY IMPROVED BY 
E. HUGHES. 
A New Edition, in fep. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. bound; KEY 1s. 
OLDSMITH'S GRAMMAR of 

JB GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. An entirely New Edition. 
Carefully corrected,enlarged, , Asia, Africa, North and South 
and improved; withthe » Physi | America, and Australia, New 
cal Geography of each of the | Zealand, and anew Set of 
great Continents, and of the ame s, comprising Views of 
Globe incorporated: a new | Capital Cities, Costumes of 
Set of Maps and Diagrams, | v arious Countries, Ulustrations 
including a large coloured | | of the Seasons. &c. Adapted 
Physical Map of the World, | throughout with the greatest 
and separate Maps of the | care to the requirements of 
World in Hemispheres, Europe modern education. 

Edited by E. HUGHES, F.R.G.S., late Master of the Royal 
Naval Lower School, Greenwich Tiospital. 

London: LONGMAN. GRreev. and Co., Paternoster. raw, 
NEW AND IMPROVED EDITIONS OF MK. WILLIAM 
HUGHES'S GEOGRAPHICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS, &c. 

In fep. 8vo. with Six coloured Maps, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 

A MANUAL of GEOGRAPHY, PHY- 
c SICAL, INDUSTRIAL, and POLITICAL. For the 
use of Schools and Colleges. By WILLIAM HUGHEs, 

F.R.G.S. 

Or in Part pay: price 3s. 6d. cloth. 

2 Parts { .—Asia, Africa, America, and Australia, 4s, 

W. HU GHE ’'S MANUAL of BRITISH GEO- 
GRAPHY, Physi Industrial, and Descriptive. With 4 
coloured Maps. 8vo. 23. 

W. HUGHES'S Manual of Mathematical Geo- 
graphy (CONSTRUCTION of MAPS, MAP-PROJECTIONS, 
&c.), price 4s. 6d. 

Also in Gleig’s School Series, for the use of Beginners, 

W. HUGHES'S CHILD’s FIRST GEOGRAPHY, 
18mo0. 9d. 

ae HUGE IES'S GENERAL GEOGRAPHY, 
gr a 

ie TU GHES’S GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH 
EMPIRE, 18mo. 94. 

London: Loxe MAN, GREEN, LONGMAN Ts 
New aad improved Editions of approved ¥ School- 
" by EDWARD HUGHES, F.R.A &e.. Head 
Master of the Royal Naval Lower School, Greenwich 
Llospital. 
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Geographical Works and Ailases. 
QPUTLINES of PHYSICAL GEO. 
GRAPHY, descriptive of the Inorganic Matter of the 
Globe and the Distribution of a | } Vith 8 
coloured Maps ......00 a _.12mo. 3s. 6d. 
EXAMINAT [ON QU EST IONS. on * “ Outlines of 
Physical Geos graph) meen Silene keweeshnl ..12mo. 6d. 
HUGHES’SA TLA Sof P TIYSICAL AP OL ITICAL, 
and COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY; 17 full- coloured Maps 
an ; i maigeyl shed .. Royal 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
UGH :S'S. “SCHOOL- \ TL AS of PHYSICAL 
GE a RAPHY, cc _ ing 8 coloured — compiled by 
W. Hveaes, F.R.G.S. .. .12mo. 1s. 6d. 
HUGHES'S IN TRODUC TOR Y ATL AS of 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY, comprisin: nian: Maps, en- 
graved on steel......... ooeeeed 2M. 2S. Gd. 
HUG HES’S “G bOGR APHY for E LEME NTARY 


SCHOOLS ....... * . 18mo. 1s. 


HUG HES'S- "G EN E R AL “ATL AS “for ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOLS; 12 Maps, engraved by W. Huaues, 
F.B.G.S ...ccoce. . 18mo. coloured, 1s. 6d. ; plain, 1s. 


Sa sacred “Geor gr mraphy and History. 
tL UGHES’S OUTLINES of SCRIPTURE 
GEOGRAPHY and HISTORY: phate ecr Palestine 

and the adjacent Bible Lands. With 12 coloured Maps. 
lzmo. 4s. 64, 
HUGHES'S SCHOOL ATLAS of BIBLE 
LANDS, ~~ pinata 12 ful!-coloured Maps, engraved by J. and 
C. WALKER. .. Fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

hmeti 


Arit 

UGHES'S MAN UAL of EXPLANA- 
TORY ARI THMETIC, including numerous Examples. 

Fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

TEACHER'S COPY of ditto, soa —_——s 
to EXAMPLES _ 3s. 6d. 

English Reading- “Books. : 

UGHES’S SELECT SPECIMENS of 

ENGLISH POETRY. Comprising Poems—1. Histo- 

rical and Geographical ; 2. On the Love of Home and Country; 
3. Labour and Progress ; 4. Relating to the Sea and the Sailor; 
5. On the Love of Nature; 6. 7“ e fovea: and Fancy; 
. Religious and Moral.. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


UGHES’S SEL EC CT “SPE ‘CIMENS of 
ENGLISH PROSE. Comprising Pieces relating to— 
. Natural History and Geography; 2. Biography and Civil 
Sauer %. Education and the Progress of Society; 4. The 
Sea and Maritime Adventure; 5. The Imagination and Syin- 
patois Affections; 6. Science and General Knowledge; and 
. Miscellaneous Knowledge... a -+12m0. 48, 6d, 
London : LONGMAN, Gress, ‘and Co,, Paternoster-row. 
























BUTLER'S SCHOOL “ ATLASES” AND “GEOGRAPHY.” 

New and thoroughly revised Editions, enlarged and corrected 

-' a” 2 eeeeent time, and edited by the Author’s Son, the 
omas Butler, Rector of Langar. 


Bistior BUTLER’S MODERN GEO- 
GRAPHY: an entirely New Edition, corrected to the 
Present Time. Post $vo., price 4s. cloth. 

BUTLER’S ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY: An en- 
tirely New Edition, corrected from the best authorities. Post 
8vo., price 4s. cloth. 

THE ANCIENT and MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 
in 1 vol., price 7s. 6d. 

BUTLER’S ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 
enlarged to 28 full-coloured Maps, with a complete Index. 
Royal 8vo., price 12s. half-bound. 

BUTLER’S JUNIOR ATLAS of MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY, comprising 12 full-coloured Maps, selected 
from the Modern Atias. Royal 8vo., price 4s, 6d, half-bound. 

LUTLERS ATLAS of ANCIENT GEO- 
GRAPHY: — Enlarged to 24 full-coloured Maps; with a 
complete Index. Royal 8vo. price 12s, half-bound. 

BUTLER’S JUNIOR ATLAS of ANCIENT 
GEOGRAPHY: Comprising 10 full-coloured Maps, selected 
from the Ancient Atlas. Rx yal 8vo. price 4s. 6d, halfbound 

BUTLER’S GENERAL ATLAS of ANCIENT 
and MODERN GEOGRAPHY: Enlarged to 52 full-coloured 
Maps; with two Indexes. Royal 4to, price 24s. half- 
bound. 

BUTLER’S GEOGRAPHICAL COPY-BOOKS, 
or MAP-PROJECTIONS Ancient and Modern. Oblong 4to. 
price 4s. each Set; or 7s. 6d. together. 

__ London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and RoBeERTs. 

PROFESSOR THOMSON’S ALGEBRA. 
A New Edition, in l2mo. price 5s.; Key, 4s. 6d. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 
Lt ALGEBRA, Theoretical and Practical. By J. THOM- 
SON, LL.D., late Professor of Mathematics in the University 
of Glasgow. 

“We recommend it to mathematical readers, teachers, and 
students, as incomparably the best elementary treatise and 
the most —— nsive text-book of the science,"’"—Atlas, 

London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 
NEW EDITIONS ve NESBIT'S MENSURATION AND 
LAND-SURVEYI 
A New and meet ‘Edition, pond o by a Treatise on 

Levelling, in 12mo. price 6s. bound, 

A TREATISE on PRACTICAL ‘MENSU- 
+ RATION, in Ten Parts; containing— 

The most approved Methods| Mensuration of Haystacks, 
of drawing Geometrical; Drains, Canals, Marlpits, 


Figures. : Ponds, Mill-dams, Em- 
Mensuration of Superficies. | bankinents, Quarries, Coal- 
Land-Surveying. heaps, and Clay-heaps, 


Mensuration of Solids. Conic Sections and theirSolids, 

The Use of the Carpenter's | The most useful Probiems in 
Rule. | Gauging according to the 

Timber Measure, in which is | New Imperial Measures, 
shown the Method of Mea-| Plane Trigonometry, with its 
suring and Valuing standing application to the Mensura- 

‘limber. tion of Heights and Dis- 
Artificers’ Works, illustrated tances. 

by the Dimensions aud Cou-} Trigonometrical Surveys. 

tents of a House. A Dictionary of the Terms 

used in Architecture. 
By A. NESBIT. New Edition, enlarged, and greatly improved. 
fo which is added, a Treatise on Levelling. The whole illus- 
trated by nearly Seven Hundred Practical Examples and 
nearly Three Hundred Woodcuts. 

KEY to NESBIT’S PRACTICAL MENSU- 
RATION: containing Solutions to all Questions which are not 
answered in that work; with Reference to the Problems, 
Rules, and Notes, by w hich the Solutions are obtained. New 
Edition, corrected and greatiy improved. l2mo. price 5s. 
bound. 

By the same Author, New Edition, 8vo. with Plates, 
_Woodcuts, and Field-Book, price 12s. 

TREATISE on PRACTICAL LAND SURVEY- 
ING. Corrected and improved, with the addition of Plane 
Trigonometry, including the use of the Theodolite, and Rail- 

way Surveyiug, Railway Engineering, Levelling, Planning, 
Laying out Curves, &e. By T. BAKER. 
London: | LoneMan, G GREEN and Co., Paternoster-row. 


~ ARITHMETICAL ae LS _ MATICAL SCHOOL- 




















By the Right Rev. J. W. eee ond D.D., Bishop of Natal; 
and late Fellow of St: John's College, Cambridge. 
*,* New editions, corrected and stereotyped. 
RITHMETIC for SCHOOLS: with a 
tA. New Chapter on DECIMAL COINAGE. By the Right 
Rev. W. J. COLENSO, D. D., Bishop of Natal, and late ty. by 
of St. John’s College, Cambri dge. 12mo. 4s. 6¢4.—KEY, 
S. MAYNARD, price 6s. 
Also by Bishop CoLEnso, revised Editions: 
TEXT-BOOK of ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, 
18mo. 18. 9d.; or with ANSWERS, 2s. 8d.; or in 5 Parts, 
separately, as follows: 
1. Text-Book, 67. ,|* 4. Examples, Part IIT. Frac- 
2, Examples, Part I. Simple tions, Deciinals, &c., 4d. 
Arithmetic, 4d. Answers to the Examples, 
3. Examples, Part IL Com- | with Solutions of the more 
pound Arithmetic, 4:2. difficult questions, 1s. 
ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, One Volume, 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
12mo. Part I. 4s. 6d.; KEY, 5s. 
12mo. Part IL. 68.; KEY, 5s. 
18mo. 1s. 6d.; KEY, 2s. 6d. 
EXAMPLES in ALGEBRA, l2mo. 2s. 6d. 
EUCLID and PROBLEMS, 4s. 6d.; with KEY, 6s. 6d. 
T ~. 7 PROBLEMS, with KEY, 3s. 6d.; without 
1 




















TRIGONOMETRY. Part I. 3s. 6d.; KEY, * 6d. 
—_————————————— Part ii. 2s, 64.; KEY, 

___ London: Loneman, GREEN, LONG max and “ROBERTS. _ 
DR. VALPY’S LATIN GRAMMAR AND GR EEK AND 
LATIN DELECTUSES, IMPROVED EDITIONS, 

V ALPY’S LATIN DELECTUS, corrected 
and improved; with —, a4 of Notes, and new 
Lexicon  Eaited by Nev. J. LITE, M.A., First Master 
aly | Latin School, Christ's Be ital i2mo. 2s. 6d.; KEY, 
8s. 6¢ 


VALPY’S LATIN GRAMMAR, with short 
English Notes. New Edition, improved............12m0. 2s, 6d. 
VALPY’S GREEK DELECTUS, thoroughly 
revised by the Rev. J. T. WHITE, M.A. 12mo. 4s. ; KEY, 2s. 6d. 
Valpy’s Greek Grammar, | assignment by Messrs. Long- 
price és. 6d. The list of New | man and Co.) will be found in 
and improved Editions of Mr. | Messrs. Longman and Co.'s 
Valpy’s Series of Classical | School Catalogue for 1860— 
School-books (published by | which may be had gratis. 
London: LoneMaN, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
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COPYRIGHT EDITION OF CARPENTER’S SPELLING. 
New and improved Edition, in 12mo. price Eighteenpence, 


ARPENTER’S SCHOLAR’S SPELLING 
ASSISTANT: wherein the Words are arranged on an 
improved Plan, acc ing to their Principles of Accentuation, 
in a manner calculated to familiari-e the Art of Spelling and 
Pronunciation, and ficilitate the Young Scholar's progress. 
The Original and only Copyright Editon, embodying the 
a na Ae latest Corrections and Improvements, thoroughly 
Tevise ’ 
London: LONGMAN and Co.; and WHITTAKER and Co 


~ CARPEN TER’S SPELLING, EDITED BY M‘LEOD. 
May now be had, in 12mo. price 1s. 6d. 

THO pra a ry ‘QaTQ r 

ARPENTER’S SPELLING ASSISTANT, 

in which the Division of the Words into Syllables corre- 

sponds with the Pronunciation: with new and more correct 

definitions of many of the words, and many other additions 

ae a Edited by WALTER M‘LEOD, F.R.G.S., 
MRC. P. ee Military Asylum, Cheisea 

___Londor : LONGMAN | and Co,; and Warr “TAKER and Co. 


RIDDLE’S SCRIPTURE HISTORIES. 
1. The Seventh Edition, in feap. 8vo. price 4s. cloth, 
— Ory 
MANUAL of SCRIPTURE HISTORY; 
including Notices of Biblical Antiquities and Geography, 
Oriental Manners and Customs, Historic Parallels and Con- 
temporary Events, the Structure and [inport of the Jewish 
Ritual, and a Survey of the Nature and Design of the Dispen- 
gations, With Questions. By the Rev. J. E. R IDDLE, M.A., 
Author of a“ Latin-English Dic tionary, vr 
*A very valnable work.’ | “A school- hook 
Journal of Education. | ain: try value. 
“No other Scripture His- | Christian Witness. 
tory, that we know of, is so “The author has rendered an 
good and co:mplete.”" essential service to the study of 
Papers for the Schoolmaster. | Sacred History.” John Bull. 
Il. Third Edition, in feap. 8vo. price 2s. 6¢. cloth, A 
OUTLINES of SCRIPTURE UISTORY: being 
the Author's Abridgment of the Manual, for Junior Pupils. 
London : LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and Rovers. 


RIDDLE’ AND LI 












&e. 
of extraor- 


S LATIN DIC TION ARTE S AND LEXICON. 
New and cheaper Edition, in square izmo., price 10s. 6d. bound. 
HE YOUNG SCHOLAR’S LATIN- 
ENGLISH and ENGLISH-LATIN DIC TIONARY. By 
the Rey. J. E. RIDDLE, M.A. of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. 
New Ejition. 
Sepa- ¢The LATIN-ENGLISIT DICTIONARY, price 6s. 
rately (The ENG LISH- LATIN DICTIONAR price 5s. 
Also, in One Volume, Svo. price 21s, clot 
RIDDLES COMPLETE LATIN- ENG LISH 
and ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. New and cheaper 
Edition. 
Sepa- sThe LATIN-ENGLISTL DICTIONARY, price 15s, 
rately (fhe ENGL ISH-LATIN DIC TION ARY, price 7s. 
Also, New and cheaner Edition, in 4to. price 31s. 6/7. cloth, 
RIDDLE’S COPIOUS and CRIT ICAL LATIN- 
ENGLISH LEXICON, founded on the German-Latin Dic- 
tionaries of Dr. W. Freund. 2nd Edition. 








Also, New Edition, in royal 52mo. price 4s, bound, 
RIDDLE’S DIAMOND” LATIN: 1D NGLISH DIC- 
TIONARY 
London: LoxoMan, GRrEN, and Co., Paternoster-row, 
NEW FRENCH RE 2ADING- THE AUTOR OF 





OK BY 
MY HERBERT.” 
Second Faitic m, in crown Svo. price 5s. cleth, 


XTRAITS CHOISIS: or, Selections from 





Dy 


Modern French Writers. By ine Author of “ Amy 
Herbert.” 

The object of this work, ! idiomatic difficulties which 

which is intended principally distinguish the French lan- 


for the nse of young /idies’ 
schools, is to bring together rj at present, from all pre- 
such passages from the writ- | v periods of its history, 
ingsof the best French authors | The extracts selected for this 
of the present day, as will give | purpose are nearly all of consi- 
young people an acquaintance | derable length, and ofa natuce 
with different styles, and to excite the pupil's interest 
ford them practice in the diffe- | in each reading exercise as a 
rent niceties. novelties, and ! piece of written composition. 
London: LoneMan, G REEN, | and oc 0.5 )., Paternoster-row. 


guage, as spoken and written 








af- 














Now re: in feap. 8vo. price 5s. s. cloth, 
ATHERED. TOGETHER: Poems. By 
w ih i [AM WIL SON, author of “A Little Earnest Book 
t Old Subject, or Chapters upon Poetry and 
Such is Life. or Sketclies and Poems,” &e. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and Roperts. 
_— WORK ON PORT-ROYAL, 
Nearly ready, in posi 8vu, Vol. I. 
ORT-ROYAL: a Contribution to the 
Historv of Religion in Literature in France. By 


CHAR LES BEARD, B.A. 


London: Lonaman, GREEN, LONGMAN, and Ronerts. 


New and improved Edition, in post Svo. price 7s, cloth, 

ETRICAL CHRONOLOGY: in which 

most of the Important Dates in Ancient and Modern 
History are expressed by consonants used for numerals, and 
formed by aid of vowels into significant words; with Histo- 
rical Notes and Questions for the Exercise of Young Students. 
By the Rey. J. H. HOWLETT, M.A., Reading Chaplain of 
Hi.M. Chapel Royal, Whitehall.” Viftit Edition, with Addi- 
tions. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and Ronerrrs. 


NEW HOLIDAY PRESENT.—With 28 Engravings, és. 
ry nr) 2 a wr 
TORIES of INVENTORS and DIS- 
\7 COVERIES in SCIENCE and the USEFUL ARTS. 
By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. 
Published by ae nT and Co., Fleet-street. 
“An interesting and well-c: sMected book, ranging from 
Archimedes and Roger Bacon tothe Stephensons,”’—A thenwum, 
“No better present could be put into the hands of an intel- 
ligent lad | than these Stories. Votes and Queries ves, 



















W. CG. san NNE T'S 1 5 se 
ice Ss 6¢ 
GONGS BY "A. SONG-WRITER. By 
W. C. BENNETT. 


“ A little more accuracy and finish, and Mr. Bennett might 
ye Ro the Beranger of England. Heis a genuine poet.” — 

aaer. 

“ When he writes in his own simple, natural way, we have 
A aaa who can be compared to him.”—JUustrated 


ved This volume will be a welcome addition to the poetic lite- 
ature of the day.”’—Morning Chronicle. 
* This volume ought to meet with public favour.” —Observer. 
** He writes like a true poet.” — Weekly Dispatch. 
“They are conceived in the purest and most versatile vein 
of poetry.”"—Joh Bull. 


BABY MAY, and other Poems on Infants. 1s. 
QUEEN ELEANOR’S VENGEANCE. 3s. 6d. 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, 190, Piccadilly, 





SPRING SEASON. 


M 


and approved Manuscripts. 


R. BLACKWOOD will ‘be ¢ clad to treat with 


PUBLICATION of their WORKS daring t! he approaching publishing season. 


Authors for the 


Liberal terms for suitable 


Estimates forwarded on application, and prompt attention to all communications. 
London: JAMES BLACKWOOD, Lovell’s-court, 


Paternoster-row. 





M! 


for the pertness of writers who have the ill-luck t 


there are relations of life so 
about on them unless he is also a snob. 


has noticed this decent reserv 
inferior in mind and manners. 
Mr. Stephen’s 


delicate that even a 
Mr. 


Wi 


subsequent statement as to Mr. C 


| tions is a falsehood, and, it is to be feared, an inte 
one. This is about the eighth time he has uttered it 
other men's books; it is really more like 


an irritated starling than 





R. CHARLES READE begs to state that the gossiper on fiction 


in the Saturday Review has no authority nor ground for the licence he has taken with Mr. 
Charles Reade’s name in his invective on “ Liberty Hall.” 


Popular authors can make allowances 
» be conceited as well as obse “Ure ; but 
vain dunce does not spit his venom 


wood Reade, in dedicating his youthful 
-| work to a kinsman humanity would excuse his over-rating, has been carefal not to ¢ ommit 
| him, even by implication, to an opinion one way or 
e, would have imitated 


other. Mr. Fitzjames Stephen, who 
t, if he had not been Mr. W. Reade’s 


Reade’s way of dealing with institu- 
ntional one: it is also a terribly stale 
in the Saturday Review, apropos of 
aman. Mr. Reade 


has already pledged himself to expose this falsehood, when he can bring down something 


bigger than a starling with the same stone. 








RECENT | OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 


ON 


rockford’s Clerical 


THE GUARDIAN.—Such a mass of facts and statis- 
ties in regard to the education, preferments, and author- 
ship of the clergy could only have been got together at 
costly expense and trouble. 

EVENING HERALD.—This annual has now assumed 
a positiou which renders it indispensable to all who re- 
quire information as tothe personnel of the Church. . . . 
There is every mark of scrupulous care in the compilation 
of this standard book of reference. The thanks of the 
Church and the press are due to the compilers of a work 





which is of enduring value, being in continual progress | 


of correction for an annual issue. 

THE MORNING ADVERTISER.—The amount and 

variety of the information it contains, considering the 
price at which it is published, must excite the agre eable 
surprise of the purchasers of the book. There is scarcely 
indeed a single fact of interest ¢ onnec ted with the present 
possession of places in the Establishment which will not 
be found inthe Clerical Directory. As a work of refer- 
ence it is one of great value. 

THE DAILY 
tionary of the Ej 





it contains 





seopal clergy of our day 


the names of 17,500 deacons, priests, and bishops, ar- | 


ranged in alphabetical order, with a considerable body 
of information respecting them. 

THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY CHRONICLE. 
—This book is a curiosity. 
contains so large a collection of facts. Here are nearly 
800 pages of close print, with abbreviations for economy 
of space, and exc 
“relating to the Clergy and the Church,” all so well 
arranged, that one can turn, without trouble or contu- 
sion, ‘to the very thing one wants to know. It would 
be no slight thing to get together 
but this is the least part of the work, for to each name 
is added address, school, college, dates of degrees and 
ordination, ordaining bishop, past and present appoint- 
nients, with value and sagaae ical information, and, finally, 
literary publications. We believe that a wonderful amount 
of accuracy has been secured, considering the enormous 
massto be dealt with. A work like this, manifesting so 
large an amount of labour and of energy and spirit, ought 
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Aireciory for 1860 
~ { WAY 4 { iLUUVUU, 
iss > 

THE PUBLISHER’S CIRCU hyord’s 
Clerical I tory tor 1860 is really a valuable work; and 
is as superior to our old friend the *‘ Clergy List ’’ as the 
** Post-ottice Directory ’’ was toits for rer unner * Hobson.” 
ss wae correc thess compily ition the 
present 1 rk leaves far previous direc- 
ihe book forms a bio grap! i al key to about 

/ nannies, 
JAMES’S CHRONICLE.—The title of this, the 
most complete and carefully compiled of all our diree- 
tories, conve yut little ides a of its conte nts—the mere 


name and 


| small } 
| direct« 








dress of each clergyman takes up only a 
of the work. 
e wy i f 


t perfect biog raphical 






It is 





r the Church, This 
vast anu va lating to the clergy 
| and the ¢ h, may be fied © u for accuracy, as 
| thev are ained, we are informed in the preface to the 
work, from the clergy, and corrected in proof, in many 


NEWS.—This is a biographical dic- | 


a bare list like this; | 


to command the warm support of thie public, especially | 


of all who are in any way connected with the clergy. 


It | 


We suppose no single volume | 


is an annual publication, of course; and, although it is a | 


wonderful work in its infantine state, 


we doubt not that | 


the mind which planned it will strike out ix uprovements | 


in future. 


in stan 








waitie t 


wish to know. 








ch page contains absolutely scores oi facts | ordi 










themselves. 
st admirably 


es, by We should state that the 

printed— names being in 
oui 1d, and altogether forms one 
} of reference which are so highly 
persons who, like our es, have no time to 
ugh @ mass of matter to find the jsieis they 


ly 
e 











ING CHRONIC] This is a biogra- 
ical book of ref 2rence for facts rel ating 
1, and supplies “< ant which 
y has yet attempted to fill. The clergy, 
‘ tl Seamnaiin and 

address (which 
though necessarily 
eee country publica- 













1, DOt Oni y the 
would supply 

ver a variety of town’a 
it the ‘Sel 1001 and university , educational honours 
i » of ord inat ion, present living 
rey, with particulars as to in- 

















come, p: I achievements. « «ae 
far as pertection any such publication, 
this ¢ Directory is a remarkable ase industry. 

THE MORNING POST.—“ Crockford ” is a work of 

considerable dimensions, compiled on the pl he of a bio- 
graphical tionary of the clergy of the Established 
Church. t bearson the face of Acme thatmuch 
care as bcen taken in its compilat 

THE PRESS.—The Clerical Din ‘tory is the most 
complete and ez ireful ly compiled of all our works of the 
kind. The work is admiral )ly printed and alpha- 
beticaliy arranged. Lis utility asa work of reference may 


best be judged by the contents of which we haye spoken. 


CONTENTS OF THE CLERICAL DIR RECTORY: 


. SURNAME and CHRISTIAN NAME, in full, of 
every Ciergyman in England and Wales, with the 
real Address and Post-town. 

The COLLEGE or PUBLIC SCHOOL and UNI- 
VERSITY of 
with the dates of the Scholarships, Exhibitions, 
Fellowships, and Tutorships held by each, as well 
as all Academical Honours, Prizes, and Degrees, 

HOLY ORDERS: the Year when obtained, with 
the Diocese and name of the Ordinating Bishop. 

PREFERMENTS and APPOINTMENTS held by 


Il. 


II. 
IV. 


which each is or has been a Member, | 


each Clergyman, from the youngest Curate to the | 


Primate of all England, with the date of Appoint- 
ment, Name and Address of Patron, and amount 
of Stipend. (In numerous instances the whole of 


a Clergyman’s past Appointments are also regis- | 


tered.) 

V. BENEFICES: Description of all Ecclesiastical 
Benefices, with their Post-towns, Diocese, Name 
and Address of P atron, Amount of Tithe, Acreage 
of Glebe, nen Endowment, Glebe 


May be had by order of any Bookseller, or a copy, bound 


JOHN ‘CROCKFORD, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


. DIGNITIES HELD by 


. Bt 


House or Rectory, gross Value to the Beneficed, 
and amount of population 
EPISCOPAL and PUBLIC 
—such as Surrogate, Inspector of Schools, 
Rural Dean, Justice of the Peace, Master of 
an Endowed or Public School—are added in 

eacu instance. 


APPOINTMENTS 


CLERGYMEN—such 
as Bishop, Dean, Chapter, Canon, Archdeacon, 
*rebend, with the date and yearly value of each 
Ap peietmnent— —are likewise noted. 
KS WRITTEN or EDITED by Clergy- 
men are described in each instance, with all 
particulars as to Title, Size, Publisher, date of 
Pubiication, and Price. 
REFERENCE to Livings, Benefices, and Ap- 
‘pe pintments is rendered perteetly easy by means 
of a separate and ample Index. 


. COMPLETE LISTS of the Clergy of the Esta- 


blished Church in Ireland, and the Scotch 


Episcopal Church, 


in cloth boards, ‘sent in return for 12s. by 


Clerical Journal and Directory Offices, 19, Wellington-street North, 





SPECIMEN PAGES WILL BE SUPPLIED GRATIS ON APPLICATION BY 
LETTER OR OTHERWISE. 
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Cheaper Edition, One Volume, 7s. 6c. 


THE ANGEL IN THE HOUSE 
BY COVENTRY PATMORE. 
Part I. THE BETROTHAL. Part II. THE ESPOUSALS. 


London: JOHN W. PARKER and SON, West Strand. 





Crown 8vo. One Shilling, 


+ ~y v 
THOUGHTS ON THE MILLENIUM, 
AND ON THE FIRST RESURRECTION. 

BY A BARRISTER. 
London: JAMES NISBET and Co., Berners-street, W. 





THE POCKET “NOVELS. 
NO. I. (for FEBR UARY) contains Two Original Pocket Novels, 


each complete and never before published, entitled 





1. PIFFIN THE PHILANTHROPIST. 
2, MY AUNTS UMBRELLA. 


With Ilustrations by CHanves BENNETT. Price 1s. 
London: W. KENT and Co. (late D. Bocve), 86, Fleet-street. 


Next week will be published, in 1 vol. demy Svo. price 10s. 6d. 


SCOTLAND IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 


WITH MAPS ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE CIV AND CCLESIASTICAL DIVISIONS IN THE TENTH 
AND nnd ‘EENTH “CENTURIES. 
By COSMO INNES, Esq., 


Professor of History in the University of Edinburgh. 


Edinburgh: EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS. London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co. 


EDUCATIONAL ATLASES 


udence of the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Know sa 


USED IN HARROW AND OTHER SCHOOLS. 


elected from th 


MODERN. 
The HARROW ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. Thirty Maps. New Edition, enlarged, 
with Index. Price 12s. 6d. 


The JUNIOR HARROW ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
Index. Price 7s. 
CLASSICAL. 


Fourteen Maps, with 


The HARROW ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Twenty-three Maps, with Index. | 


Price 12s. 6d. 
The JUNIOR 


Index. Price 7s. 


HARROW ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Eleven Maps, with 


CLASSICAL AND MODERN. 
The UNIVERSITY ATLAS of CLASSICAL and MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
Maps, with Index. Price 17. 11s. 6d. half-morocco, gilt edges. 


The SCHOOL ATLAS of CLASSICAL and MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


with Index. Price 12s. Gd. 
maser ATLASES 
Selected from the Me lesiqned and arrange superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Kn ly h the newest ‘erles and corrections to the latest “da te 
THE COMPLETE ATLAS, 225 Maps, price “£10. 
THE GENERAL ATLAS, i74 Mans, price £7 7s. 
THE FAMILY ATLAS, 89 Maps, price £3 3s. 
THE CYCLOPZEDIAN ATLAS, 39 Maps, price £1 Is. 
THE ATLAS OF INDIA, 26 Maps, price £1 ls. 


*,* 4 detailed Prospectus of the above Series, with a ae of tre Maps (any of which can be had separaiely, price 6d. 
each plain, 9d. coloured, or mounted to « rat ioderate prices), may be had of the Publisher. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 


WILD SPORTS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
THE HON. GRANTLEY F. BERKELEY, 


Having returned from his visit to the Prairies (made exclusively for Tae FIreLp), has commenced a narrative 
of his experiences and exploits in the columns of 


THE FIELD, THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN’S NEWSPAPER. 


To be continued weekly. 
Mr. BERKELEY'S experiences in the Far West have been very varied ; his success in 


HUNTING THE BUFFALO 


And other wild animals has been unprecedented. 

THE FIELD is devoted to a record of Sports, Pastimes, Natural History, and all Country Pursuits. 
Published weekly, price 6d.; or a copy in return for eeven stamps. Subscription, 7s, 7d. per quarter ; 15s, 2d. half 
yearly ; 30s. 4d. per year. 


Fifty-two 


Twenty-five Maps, 


pitas tint S.W. 





OFFICE, 346, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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TRUBNER AND CO’S 
LIST OF NEW PUBL ICATIONS. 


A DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH 
ETYMOLOGY. 


By HENSLEIGH WEDGWOOD, M.A. 
Late Fellow of Christ College, Cambridge. 
Vol. I., embracing letters A. to D. © 8vo., pp. xxiv. 508, 
cloth boards, price lis. 

** Dictionaries are a class of books not usually esteemed 
light reading ; but no intelligent man were to be pitied 
who should find himself shut up on a rainy day, ina 
lonely house, in the dreariest part of Salisbury plain, with 
no other means of recreation than that which Mr. 
Wedgwood’s Dictionary of English Etymology could 
afford him. He would read it through from cover to 
cover ata sitting, and only regret that he had not the 
second volume to begin upon forthwith. Itis a very 
able book, of great rese: a i, full of delightful surprises, 
arepertory of the fairy ales of linguistic science.”— 
Speciator. 

In crown 8yo. cloth boards, price 3s. 6d. 
rT t TT TDa 
THE BIGLOW PAPERS 
By J. R. LOWELL. 
Reprinted from the last American Edition with the 
sanction of the Author. 
Newly Edited, and accompanied with a Preface, 
BY THE 
AUTHOR OF “TOM BROWN’S SCHOOLDAYS.” 
ius—for that glorious 
fuiness of power which knocks 1 down at a blow, 
and then makes him rush into the arms of the knocker 
down for sheer admiration, and swear eternal friendship 
with him for sheer delight, the ‘Biglow Papers’ stand 
alone.” —#wtract from Aditor’s Prejace. 


REYNARD THE — 

AFTER THE GERMAN VERSION OF GOETHE. 
By THOMAS J. ARNOLI 

“Fair jester’s humour and n it 

Never offend, though smar hey hit.” 

With 70 Illustrations, after the cele neater Designs by 

WILHELM von KAULBACH. 

Royal Svo. 

Printed by Clay, on toned paper, and elegantly bound 
in embossed cloth, with appropriat Design after 


“But for real unmistakeable ¢ 
1 













1 


Kau!bach, ric! hly-t oled frox it and back, price 16s. ; 
3 


Best full morocco, samé pattern, price o4s. 


Or neatly ha! Fre und morocco, gilt top, uncut edges, 
toxburgh style, price 18s, 


“We do not see} can, inits way, be 
excelled.—Saturday Review. 
(Gulensniegel Redidions.) 
THE 
MARVE LLOUS ADVENTURES AND 
RARE CONCHITS 


MASTEX TYLL OWLGLASS. 


Critical and 











Edited, with an Intro tnetion, and a 
Biblio era phi ical A sap} yendix, 
By KENNETH R. HW. MACKENZIE, F.S.2 
With Six coloured full-paze Hlustrations, sal fines 
six W« odeuts, 

From = inal Designs by ALFRE D CROWQUILL. 
Price 10s. 6d. bound in embossed cloth, richly gilt, with 
apt ropriate Design 
Or neatly half-bound morocco, silt top, uncut, 
Roxburgh style. 

“A volume cf rare beauty, finely printed on tinted 


| paper, and profusely adorned with chromo-lithographs 


and woodcuts, in Alfred Crowquill’s best. manner. 
Wonderful has been the popularity of ‘Tyl Eulen- 
spiegel.’. . . surpassing even that of the * Pilgrim’s 
Progress.’ ’’—Speclaior. 

“A book for the antiquary; for the satirist, and the 


| historian of satire; for the boy who reads for adventures’ 


| 


sake ; forthe grown person, loving every fiction that has 
| character in it. The book as it stands is a welcome 
piece of English reading, with hardly a dry or tasteless 
morsel i in it. "— Atheneum. 

“It will delight young and old; and the careful, 
artistic, and humorous designs of Mr. Crowquill will 
equally please the children, both of large and small 


| growth. Altogether, we caunot doubt its popularity, 





especis illy as a Christmas gift.’ —Leader. 

There are, indeed, few languages ‘in Europe into 
which the adventures of this arch- mystificator have not 
been translated. . The bibliographical appendix 
| which the editor has added to the volume will be of great 
interest and value to those who are curious in researches 
of that kind.”’— Critic. 

“This can hardly fail to become one of the most 
popular among the books of the winter season." — 
Morning Herald. 





Recently published, a Second Edition of 
THE TRAVELS 


AND 
SURPRISING ADVENTURES OF 
BARON MUNCHAUSEN. 


With 30 Original Illustrations (Ten full-page coloured 
Plates and Twenty Woodcuts), by 
ALFRED CROWQUILL. 


Crown 8vo., ornamental cover, richly gilt front and back, 
price 7s. 6d. 





TRUBNER and C9., 60, Paternoster-row, London. 
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MR. BLACKWOOD’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 


— 


MEN WHO HAVE MADE THEM- 
SELVES: a Book for Boys. Numerous Illustrations 
and Portraits. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

WHENCE THEY STARTED, 
HOW THEY JOURNEYED, 
WHAT THEY REACHED. 

This work is issued with the view of exciting in the 
young a spirit of noble emulation and a desire for true 
reatness. The lives of upwards of thirty men who have 
istinguished themselves in Science, Commerce, Litera- 
ture, aud Travel, are told with spi: It will be found 

to be the best book of the kind ever issued. 


LUCY NEVILLE and her SCHOOL- 
FELLOWS: a Book for Girls. By MARYand ELIZA- 
BETH KIRBY. Illustrated. Feap. 8vo. cioth, 3s, 6d. 
(post free.) 

THE MANNERS and CUSTOMS of the 
ENGLISH NATION, from the Invasion of Julius 
Cesar to the Present Time. By JOHN BROOKES. 
Numerous Illustrations. Crown Svo. cloth, 4s. 

INDOOR and CUTDOOR GATES for 
BOYS ad GIRLS. Comprising Parlour Pastimes, 
Charades, Riddies, Fireside Games, Chess, Draughts, 
&e. &e., with a great variety of Athletic Sports, 
Parlour Magic, Exercises for Ingenuity, and much that 
is curious, entertaining, an d instructive. Square 1é6mo, 
gilt edges, back, and side, 5s, 

THOUGHTS for the THOUGHTLESS ; 
or, Inducements for Scientific Inqu Ry Mrs. C. H. 
SMITH. 18mo. cloth, Ulustrated, 2s, 6d. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARTES 
ALIVE or DEAD: a Tale of St. 
Crispin’s Parish. By CHARLES HOWELL. Crown 
S8vo. cloth, 10s. 6. (post free.) 
A book written with spirit, applying home truths. 
INFLUENCE; or, the Sisters. 3y 














ALBYN LOCKE. Crown S8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. (post | 


free.) 





A narrative of unusual interest. 

THE STEP-MOTHER; or, will She be 
a Nun? By Ff Li ORENCE. Crown svo. cloth, 5s 
(post fee . 

LICHTENSTEIN; or, the Outlaw: a 
Tale of Wurtemberg in the Sixteenth Century, From 
the German. By ELINOR M. SWANN. Crown 
Svo. cloth, 5s. (post f: 

MARIAN GRAHA} BM. By CECIL 
SPENCER. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s 6d. 

London: JAMES BLACKWOOD, Paternoster-row. 











i ISTOIRE UNIVERSELLE, publiée par 
une Société ee Professen ( ! 


tion de M 


»Savans, sous 






Dura 
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» des Arabes 
re du Portueal 
dela litter ri eree 

ire de la litte : maine, par ine 
Histoire de la littter: miare incase 
HACHETTE and Co.. 13, ve Willi 

















n-street. London 


Just pn lished. r post Is. 
NAHE SECOND AP Pi NDIX rf he Sue- 
cessful Treatment sd Cancer without Overation or 
Caustices: slso, ain le ss, and successful method of 
treating Fistula, with ae ing y the knife, ligature, or causties, 
By JOHN ? AT. PINON, M.1 , Cavendish-road, St. John’s- 
wood, Lond ne N. W. 





Just “published, 


NEW LAWS of the SESSIONS 
B 


of 1859, 


PATERSON’S PRACTICAL STATUTES for | 


1859, comprising all that are required for use in the Office, 
omitting the inereiy formal Statutes, with explanatory Notes 
and a copious Tndex, A small volume for the bag or poe ket, 
7s. 64, cloth; 9s. half bou 10s, bound inecalf. By 

WILLIAM PATERSON, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. ‘rhe vols. 
from 1852 to this time ill 

The FOURTH EDITION of SAUNDERS’S 
MILITIA LAW, with an Appendix of the new Statutes of 
this Session, price 10s. 6d. cloth, By T. W. SAUNDERS, 
Esq., Recorder of Dartmouth. 

SAUNDERS'S POLICE ACTS, with the new 
Statutes of this Session, price 5s. 6d. cloth, 

GOODWIN’S LAW and PRACTICE of the | 
PROBATE COURT, with the new Act of this Session, and 
all the Rules and Orders. ee e Ys, cloth, By W. C. G OOD- | 
WIN, Psq.. Barrister r-at- Lt 

Law ‘TIMES Office. 19, W e oii ngton-street North. Strand. 


MAGistrat ES will find the olivate 


WORKS very useful to them: 


SAUNDERS'S NEW PRACTICE of MAGIS- 
TRATES’ COURTS, Second Edition, containing all the new 
jurisdictions and forms. — By T. W. SAUNDERS, Es*., Re- 
corder of Dartinouth. Price 12s. cloth; 15s, 6d. half-eatt ; 
l4s. 6d. calf. 

POWELL’S NEW PRACTICE of EVIDENC - 
Second Edition, with all the Cases to this time. By FE. 
POWELL, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. Price 12s. cloth ; 13s. 6d. 
half-eall; }4s. 6d. cali. 

FOOTE’S LAW cf HIGHWAYS. By W. 
FOOTE, Esq., of Swindon. Price 10s. 6d. cloth. 

Any of the above sent by post free on transmission of a post- 
office order for the amount, payable to John Crockford, Law 
Times Oitice, 19, Wellington-street, North, Strand, or by order 
through any bookseller. 
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Books. INTERESTING to LITERARY MEN, ARTISTS, 


ANTIQUARIES, GENEALOGISTS, &c.—See C. J. SKEET’S CATALOGUE, nel as a Supplement 
to the Notes and Queries ‘of January 2Ist, or to be had direet froin the Publisher for one stamp. Books bought 
in any quantity. 

10, King William-street, C Charing-crees, W.C. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE | 


Edited by W. Mi. THACKERAY. 
No. II. (for February) is now ready, price 1s., with Two Illustrations. 
CUNTENTS. 








! 1. Nil Nisi Bonum. | 7. Unspoken Dialogue. By R. Monckton Milnes. 
| 2. Invasion Vanics. | (With an Illustration.) 
| oe To Goldenhair (from Horace), By Thomes Hood. | 8. Studies in Animal Life. Chapter IT. 
4, Framley Parsonage. Chapter IV. A Matter of Con-| 9. Curious if True(Extract from a Letter from Richard 
| science. Chapter V. Amantium ire amoris integratio. Whittingham, Esq_) 
Chapter VI. Mr. Harold Smiti’s Lecture. 10. Life among the Lighthouses. 
| 5. Tithonus. By Alfred Tennyson. il. Lovel the Widower. Chapter II. In which Miss 
6. William Hogarth, Painter, Engraver, and Philosopher. Prior is keptat the Door. (With an Illustration.) 
Essays on the Man, the Work, and the Time. | 12. An Essay without Had. 


a 
1. Little Boy Hogarth. 
SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


Just published, price si by y po st, 23. 2 


NOTES ON NURSING: 
WHAT IT IS, AND WUAT IS NOT. 
BY FLORENCE na eennnees 


London: HARRISON, Pookseller to the Queen, 59, Pall-mal!. 


CATHOLIC ITALY: EPS INSTITUTIONS AND SANCTUARIES 
By CHARLES HEMAWNS. 
Part I. ROME AND THE PAPAL STATES. 
| Sold by MOLINI, Florence. 


On Tuesday next, price 2s. 6. postage free, 


A REVISED CATALOGUE OF 
‘NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS, 
| MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Also gratis, and postage free, 
Tom @ 1 TT) me , TATA - 
| A LIST OF SUR PLUS. COPIES OF RECENT WORKS 
WITHDRAWN FROM CIRCULATION, 
| AND OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES FOR CASH. 
| CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, New Oxford-street. 


me eee 
me 


SHAKESPEARE: T! 


| At Press, and will appear with all possible exp edition, consistent 
accomplished, 


MR. WILLIAM SHAKESPRARE’S CUMEDIES, HISTORIES, AND 
TRAGEDIES, 
PUBLISHED ACCORDING TO THE TRUE ORIGINALL COPIES. 


LI oe Or 162 


with the Work being satisfactorily 


London: Printed by Issxrc JAGGARD and EowaARD BLount, -_ and to be Re-printed in One Vol., the size to 
range with all = yemy Octavo Edit ions of the Poet?’ s Works; t the book wi!l be—page for page--line for line 
—word for word—strictly in accord with the old Folio and poses ssing carefully executed Fae-similes of all 
the original ‘Typographical Ornamentations; and likewise a Fac-simile of the Droeshout Portrait on the 
Title, as faithfully rendered as effort can accomplish, by 


| L. BOOTH, 307, REGENT-STREET, W. 





“The first folio, in my ¢ Oj inion, is the only ditic n worth regarding. And it is much to be wished, that an 
edition of Shakspeare were given /iterut according to the first folio: which is now become so scarce and dear, 
that few persons can obtain ‘it. I by the pres uimptuows icence of the dwarlish commentators, who are for ever 












eutting him @ own to their own si t! che lakspeare’s genuine text, which that Folio assuredly 
contains ; notwithstanding some few slight he~g” re es x8, whicu might be noted, without altering.” —! LORNE 
Tooke, ‘*‘ Diversions of Purley,” Part a. 52, Edit. "le mad. is 


(ue WORK has been in 1 preparation aud at press since November 

last, yet its announcement now is rather more premature than it would have been, had there not 
appeared in ‘the Atheneum of Jar wary 14 the following remarks—so surprisingly apposite to the progressing 
publication—therei in made in reference to Dr. Susan's Dutel h translation of Shakspeare: ‘* We know not how far 
Dr. Susan has been, or will be, remunerated for his great labour and industry ; but we cannot help thinking that 
if anybody in this country would undertake to reprint Shakspeare’s Works in the very letters of the original 
| editions, and in an octavo form, the experiment would be attended with profit. It is hoped, and scarcely 
| doubted, that the lovers of Shakspe arian literature will reuder due proof that the thoughts thus expressed in 
the Atheneum were substanti: ally founded, 


The Work complete wiil be printed on Three Papers, the sizes, as announced above, also to range with all 
Royal Octavo Editions, and in Folio, the latter being on Writing Caper. There will likewise be a very 
limited impression of each rey ayer sly, the size a Small Quarto. 











OF WANTS ANP VACANCIES IN CONNECTION WITH CHURCH eons SD APPOINTMENTS 
AND SCHOLASTIC OCCUPATIONS 


May be consulted by Clergymen seeking Appointments or having Vacancies to offer, without payment of any fee. 





The Wants and Vacancies of the fortnight are gratuitously advertised in the CLERICAL JOURNAL, price 9d- 
Forms for entering particulars of appointments wanted or offered supplied on application. 


Office, 19, Wellington-street North, Strand, London, W.C. 
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Just published, post 8vo. cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d.: 1: post free: 3s. 8d. 
EART VISIONS and REALITIES: 
Poems of Hope, Love, and Diewppeheement. Also, 
Burns, Wellington, and the Poet's Apology. By JUNIUS. 
L ondon : Warp and Lock, 158, DS le pet-street 


Thirty wusand, strongly bound, és. 


th TI 
CHOOL “HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


W Abridged from Gleig¢’s “Familiy History of Enzland.” 
With copious Chronology, Tables of Contemporary Sovereigns, 
and Questions for Examiation. 

London: Joux W. PARKER and Sow, West Strand 





Seventh Edition, 6s. 
Sin DENT’S MANUAL cf MODERN 
HISTORY. By W. COOKE TAYLOR, LL.D. = 
upplementary - Chapter, by CHARLES BADHAM, D.D. 
Sixth Ex oe. 6s. 
STUDENT'S MANU: . OF ANCIENT HIS- 
TORY. By W. COOKE aaa LL.D. 


_ London: Joun W. Par KER? nd SON, West Stran 


z 


, in J2mo, Pre 4s, 


CL ASS- BOOK ‘OF ENG Lisl PROSE, 









comprehending Specimens of the most distinguished 
Prose Writers from Chi uucer to the Present Time: with Bio- 
" a Exolanatory a a id Introdnctors 
of t ry of EF u <OBERT 

DE MAU Ss, M . West-1 





Also té eam had, in Two P 





at » ch, 

PART L., containing the PROS VE TE KS from 
CHAUCER to SOUTH. PART! DDISON tr El "SKIN. 
Edinburgh: Al ani Cn Hh 3 LACK. London: 
LONGMAN and Co. 


To be ready rw week, 
MmYue EARL’S CEDA RS 
= A Romance. aad the Author of “Smugglers and 
Foresters," A rw » vols. zis. 


[.. BooTH, 307. Regent-strect, v 








J published, 2 vols. ps ls. 
A LIFE STRU ri By Miss PARI DOE, 
4 ‘ rof “The P 6 


oor i Episodes f Fre 
2 of Louis XIV. 
















+f of Marie de 
dicis,”’ &« 

“This is a very well-written story, as ¢ 
writ its authoress will expec 

** Miss P has produced that 
of work wh h hie talents wav 

m her, ’~—Literary Gaze ‘ 
“Ths hast an eventful Ci iristnas to Miss 





the other dav the announcement was made 






received aw pension on the Civil L 1 CO 
deration « 2s to lit tare, and here we lave her 
gracefully ackuowledsing e tribu te i TO in 
: mn th to 
hi rto cinanat } aS 
L. Boorr. 3 ite ontestract, w. 
Now ready. 1 vol a st sv, 108, Gd. the Sece , 


ZAKS in the "CHURE iL. 
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By th t J. PYCROFT, 
liber rt nd charitable, thouzh plam-snoken, 
an la taching to thetworks ofa man 
y : ner, Jan. 14, 
a it over Mr. Pycroft'’s } _— 
Athena 
* Oniite ‘Tom Brown's Schoo! Days.’ "— 
Leader 
“| t to dee t wile wl cler iv, 
thie se ST s Pres 
— t vsof Sidney hv have n t 1 sO 
poignant and trath-telling a writer. "—Z2t 1g Mi 
“A siore-house « nanly, plaia, and vigyrous 
sense. “—Liter Gazet 
1. Be 7. Regent-street, W 
The Pres ’ sally ised C — Lecu lis- 
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Corsets ACCU RATE “HISTORIES, 
een in Series, comn gv at the earliest period, 

ie, in addition to tir 








an red down i 

ger ! eX national ev: 
interspers with faituiful descrintions of the manner 
domestic habits, and idiilon of the peopie, in 
epochs ¢ hist 


i my. | 
CORNER'S HISTORY of ENGL AND and 


WALES, 2s. 6d. bound. Fiftieth Thousa 1. Phi Maps 
Chror rie "y Table, and Index. New Edition, With Ques- 
tions, 4 

C OR SNE R'S HISTORY of IRELAND, 2s. 6d. | 
bout Fwelfth Thousand. Plates, Map, Chr logical 
Ta! ) ’ and I wiex, W ith Qi esti ions, o . 


CORNER’S HISTORY of SCOTLAND, 2s. 6d. | 

























bound. Vi Map, Chronological Table, aud Index. | 
Fifteenth Th i lb Questions, 3s. 

col INE! j POR Y of FRANCE, 23. 6d. 
bound I , hronological Table, Index. 
Eightce tH 1 Thous? mid. New E lition. With Questions, 2s, 

CORNER’S HISTORY of GREECE, with Ques- 
tions, 3s. Map, and Chronological Table and Index. Eleventh 
Thousand. 

CORNER’S HISTORY of ROME, with Ques- 
flons, 3s.6¢ Map of the Empire, and Chronological Table 
and Index. Seventcenth Thousand, 

“ Miss Corner has, in a manner most clear, suecciner, and 
truthifil, ne a ithe great events of the i f France, 
Spain and P i, Enelar id and Wales, Se i Treland, 
Norway, Denm oo and S j Germany an he German 
Empire, Greece, Poland N a. Holland and Re Sgium, 
and other countries: tl t anger at worth, and might 
be read with advantage by tudes of parents as weil as 
children; the language is so § > that “dail t com- 
prehend it, but with so free from childish insipidity that an 
adult may read with pleasure.""—Athenzwum 

SCRIPT TRE HISTORY SIMPLIFIED. By 
Dr. J. . LI and Miss CORNER. Secor lition, 





with € Tabie and Lidex, and two large Maps. 
Royal + 3s. 6d. 

DE AN’ S ILLUSTRATED MODERN SPELL- 
ING and REA DING-B OX VK, with Meanings attached to each 
Wor 
use! 












uluess of * Butier,” and the si nplicity of * Mavor,”’ &c. 
CHARLES BUTLER’S GUIDE to USEFUL 

KNOWLEDGE: containing, in tie form of an easy Cate- 

chism, a complete Series of the newest and most useful 





Information connected with the Arts, Sciences. and the Phe- | 


nomena of Nature. Fourteenth Edition. 1s. 6d. cloth. 
CHARLES BUTLER’S GUIDE to GEOGRA- 
PHY. A newand concise Description of the Five great Divi- 
sions of the be; their Natural, Mineral, and V _— 
Proéuctions: and the Characteristics of their Inhs 8. 
Fourteenth Thousand, ls. Gd. in cloth; or with the Use of the 
; SEVEN GLYPHOGRAPIIC Mars, 2s. bound in cloth 
dition, much improved by Edward Farr. 
DEAN and Sons, 11, Ludgate-hill, London; and of ail 
Booksellers. 











Now ready, post 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 6d. 
HE LIVING AMONG THE 


a Story founded on facts. By the Author of “ Ble 


STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS. 


MURRAY. 


The anit are Now Ready, 
R. WILLIAM 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
Seventh Thousand. Medium 8vo. 21s. 
“Has the advantage of a!l other Latin Dictionaries.” 


" ARTHT R HAL, Virrve and Co. 


Just published, Second Edition, ‘$vo. price Le. 


HE LITURGY and the DISSENTERS. 
By the Rev. ISAAC TAYLOR, M.A., of Trinity Coll, 
Cambridge, Curate of Trotterscliffe. 
__London: Harcuarp and C '0.. 187, Piccadilly. 
CHURCH QUESTIONS, 

This day is published, 8vo. price 1s. 6d. 
METHODS for the 
AR RANGE MENT “of an ABRIDGED MORNING SER- 

a New Occasional or Third Service, a Revision of the 
Lituray, oe tg vee of Disse nters, C huret hers ites, a 


LL.D. ‘ Inc ‘umbent of Holy AS 


se HARD and Co,, 187, 


31st January will be published, in fen. vo. 
with a Portrait of Capt. M‘C get 
Y EAR- BOOK 


SCIENCE and ART: 





LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
Sixteenth Thousand. Square 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


exhibiting the most important 
Discoveries — on tnents of the Year, in all Branches of 

Arts, and a Literary and Scientific Obituary. 
3S. FS 


“The best School Dictionary extant.”’—Press. 


SM ITH’S a AS AS 


, AND GEOG AP HY 


KENT and ic o. (late D. Boge). 86, Meet-street._ 
PA AR LOU R L iB RARY, Vol. pt me this day, price * faney bds_ 


Medium 8vo. 18s. Also lately published, price 





THE SCALP HUNT ERS. 


ILLUMIN ATED GIFT Be 0K, 
Every page printed in gold and c alont 's, from designs by 


da 
4HAKE SPEARE’S” 


CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. 


Sixteenth Thousand. With 200 Woodcuts. 


Tt OUSEHOLD 
+: a Selection from the Wise Saws of the Liwmertal 
With a Photographic Portrait, taken from the Mona- 
ice 9s. illuminated cloth; Ma 





ment at Stratford-on-Avon. 
t 





DICTIONARY OF ANTIQUITIES. 
Sixteenth Thonent. 


A “isket of gold and colour.”— 
“Fit to be an offering to Titania or Quee 

Guireren and Farray, © ! 

Y THE AUTHOR OF 

Just published, in crown 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 

a Tale of College Life. 

me the Rey. F. W. FARRAR, Fellow of Trinity College, 


* 


With 200 Woodcuts, 


HUME: a History 

of England from the Invasion of Julius Cwsar. 
Based on Hume’s Work, correcting his inaccuracies, and 
continued to the present time. 


ULIAN HOME: 
~ 7th Thous: ind, re ce 6s. Ad. 
STUDENT’S HISTORY 


1¢ Earliest Times to the Roman 
Conquest, with the History of Literature and Art. 





eosccceccccceccsecccesccccescces MBB 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS .4...0000.s00sese0ccceseee 
HISTORIES OF PUBLISHING HowusrEs: 





No, L—The House of 
Mr. MULrray .....sccccee 104 
ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE:— 


Twentieth Thousand. 


SMALLER HIST ORY of GREECE 
for JUNIOR CLASSES. 
By WILLIAM SMITH, 


nac’s — ration from the Inner, the Spiritual 


Emeritius’s Ar hi pp 0s 
Stowe’s Golden Fruit in silver Bz t 
lanenesn CRPRIA VIP GIOD sensencenersscesesees 

















s iustr ative of the Life of John Milton. 





Times to the Esta- 
| biishaent of th e . ce, with the History of Litera- 


y DEAN LIDDELL. 
eae Woodcuts. 





Passe on Trav els : 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

* HAT IS TO BE DONE with the Natural History portion 
of the contents of the British Museum?” This question, 
which was not entertained by the Trustees on Saturday the 14th inst., 

came before them for discussion on Saturday the 21st; and we are 
sorry to be obliged to state that a resolution in favour of removing 
all the specimens of natural history to other quarters was passed in a 

very full meeting. Such resolution, however, did not mention 

South Kensington as the locality ; and what is of more importance, 

the decision arrived at was carried by a majority of only one among the 

Trustees present, six of whom were Cabinet Ministers. Fortunately, 

the ultimate decision of such a question rests with a higher tribunal, 

and we feel confident that the House of Commons will never sanction 

any measure that tends to alter the character of the Museum as it is 

at present constituted, save perhaps with respect to its government by 

Trustees. The folly of any such severance of the Natural History col- 

lections in the Museum from the other portions of its contents was so 

clearly shown in a ‘“‘ Memorial addressed to her Majesty’s Govern- 

ment by the promoters and cultivators of science,” signed 

by almost all the distinguished scientific men of the day, and 

ordered by the House of Commons to be printed in 1858, 

that there is little chance of the House adopting this resolution 

of the Trustees. In the memorial referred to it was clearly 

shown that ‘ the British Museum when established by Act of Parlia- 

ment in 1755 was essentially a natural history collection; the 

enlightened views of its founder, Sir Hans Stoaye, being that it 

should ‘be rendered as useful as possible, as well towards satisfying 

the desire of the curious, as for the improvement, knowledge, and 

information of all persons ;’" also, that there is no necessity for such 

separation of the departments, since additional accommodation, and 
sufficient for many years to come, can be at once provided, and at a 

less cost than by erecting a building elsewhere; and because at 
present ‘those engaged in the study of natural history have in the 
British Museum the paramount advantage of consulting every work 
which can aid their researches, whilst a removal of the collections 
would either involve a conjoint transference of a very large portion 
of the National Library, or necessitate a very expensive purchase of 
a special Natural History Library.” The memorialists also state that 
such removal would not fail to “be viewed by the mass of the 
inhabitants of London with extreme disfavour, it being a well-known 
fact that by far the greater number of visitors to the Museum consists 
of those who frequent the halls containing the natural history collec- 
tions.” They conclude with a well-expressed trust that ‘ Her 
Majesty’s Government will never yield to the argument 
that because in some countries the products of nature and art are 
exhibited in distinct establishments, therefore the like separation 
should be copied here. Let us, on the contrary, rejoice in the fact 
that we have realised what no other kingdom can boast of, and that 
such vast and harmoniously-related accumulation of knowledge is 
gathered together around a library illustrating each department of 
this noble Museum.” ‘Taking for granted, then, the desirability of 
retaining the Museum collections intact where they are, the only 
question that remains to be solved is how best to procure the addi- 
tional space necessary for their accommodation. In our last we 
pointed out how the instant pressure might be avoided by converting 
the officers’ houses into exhibition rooms, and alluded at the same 
time to the late Mr. Haminron’s proposal to erect a new building at 
the opposite side of Great Russell-street. This would provide addi- 
tional accommodation sufficient to last for the next hundred years, 
and would form a grand architectural feature in this part of the 
metropolis, should there be a facade in keeping with the present 
building, placed as it would be exactly opposite to it. It would, of 
course, involve the purchase of all the houses on the south side of 
Great Russell-street, extending back to Little Russell-street, 
bounded on the east by Bury-street, and on the west by 
Museum-street. The purchase-money of this property would not, 
we think, be very high; but the building, we must acknowledge, 
would prove expensive. Still it need not be all done at once. The 
present building was erected piecemeal, as required, and the same 
might be done now; care, of course, always being had that the 
required space for the complete building was made secure to the 
public. Should this, however, be considered too extensive a project 
to be at present entertained, there remains the proposal made in 1857 
by Mr. Stpney Suirxe, the architect of the Museum, to build a north 
wing on the site of the houses which form the south side of Montague- 
place. The estimate he gives for the purchase of the sixteen houses 
required in Montague-place is so low, that we think it should at once 
preclude all thought of transferring any portion of the Museum 
contents to another locality. ‘‘The purchase of the sixteen houses,” 
he says, would be effected for about 50,0002. or 60.000/. A plain 
buildmg could be built in four years at a cost, if by con- 
tract, of about 110,0007. ‘Thus, by an expenditure of about 
34,000/. per annum for five years, galleries would be obtained, affording 
an area of 55,000 superficial square yards, exclusive of space on the 
basement story. These new rooms would join at the west end to 
the Antiquities, and at the east end to the Natural History depart- 
ments, ‘The lighting of these rooms would be good, as the northerly 








aspect affords the most uniform and convenient light, and no existing 
lights would be interfered with, as the new buildings would be about 
115 feet to the north of the present building, thus leaving a clear 
interval equal to about the width of Portland-place.” After this 
clear and trustworthy statement, printed with other papers relating 
to the extension of the Museum, in obedience to an order of the 
House of Commons, we trust that we shall hear nothing further of 
the ruinous expense that would ensue from the erection of a new 
building upon a site so convenient to the two departments that most 
stand in need of additional accommodation. 





T IS WELL KNOWN, to those who take any interest in the 
matter, that among the many important subjects which are 

occupying the attention of the present ruler of France is_ the 
settlement of the vexed questions affecting literary property. As if 
determined to mark his reign by the realisation of great ideas hitherto 
deemed chimerical and impracticable, the Emperor Louis Navoteon 
is supposed to entertain a belief in the possibility of a perpetual copy- 
right. Hampered by no prejudices of race or feudality, be is unable 
to understand why the descendants of a noble should be more entitled 
to the usufruct of his land than the posterity of a great author to the 
profits of his works. The idea is a grand one, albeit legists and states- 
men have pronounced it to be impossible, and “against the spirit of 
the laws.” Consider what it would be to have the SHakesPEARE 
estate and the Minton estate secured inalienably to their families, and 
only to be dealt with by the holder for his life—remainder (in case of 
the failure of descendants) to go to the Crown. ; F 

So the Emrenron, it is said, is about to confide the consideration of 
this matter to a special commission, to be composed of the first 
writers and lawyers in France; and in the Revue Européenne of the 
15th inst. an article was emitted from the pen of M. GUSTAVE DE 
Cuampaenac, the héad of the Bureau de Ja Propriété Littéraire et 
Artistique, by way of ventilating the question. As there can be no 
doubt that this article is official, and was probably sent up as an ex- 
periment to ascertain the way of the wind, it is interesting to know 
that M. pe Cuamracnac loudly supports the principle of perpetual 
copyright. The Belgian Congress suggested fifty years as a com- 
promise. But M. pz Cuampaenac says: “ Placed at the head of the 
Bureau de la Propriété Littéraire in the oflice of the Minister of the 
Interior (a creation which, be it said in_ passing, is a pledge given to 
this kind of property by the Imperial Government), it seems to me 
that I have the right, almost the duty, of publishing the result of my 
examination into this matter. That result is favourable to the perpe- 
tuity of the rights of authors.” : 

As a protection to authors and their descendants from any possi- 
bility of being defrauded, M. pe Crampacnac proposes a small 
Government tax, adding that “before that simple mechanism all 
difficulty must disappear.” It is certainly true that the Droits des 
Pauvres paid out of the receipts of the theatres enable the author to 
check the managerial accounts in a manner very satisfactory to 
himself. 





\ i HOWITT has responded to our challenge, by communi- 
4 cating his opinion of the Rev. Mr. Harris and his views, in a 
letter which we subjoin :— 

Sir,—I have no wish to go into the general question of Spiritualism, having 
so lately, through your courtesy, expressed my conviction, founded on expe- 
rience, of its nature and value. But I would beg permission to say a word or 
two in vindication of myself and it. In your very fair remarks on the article 
of a cotemporary on Mr. Harris’s sermon of Sunday morning week, you doubt 
my being quite so enthusiastic in my estimation of Mr. Harris’s ministry, after 
that discourse. I assure you that I entertain precisely the same admiration of 
it as a noble Christian oratory, and as pure Christian Spiritualism—nay more, 
that, after further hearing, I am the more confirmed in my opinion. I can re~ 
collect no man to be compared with him in the essentials of a finished preacher: 
for power and originality of mind, for poetry of diction, for breadth and co- 
piousness of argument, for affluence of historic and philosophic illustration, 
for vivid and acute analysis of the elements of modern society, for a courageous 
trampling on all conventionalilies—in a word, for the effectual stripping of the 
Gospel of the cobwebs of a dusty, worn-out divinity, of the hampering bandages 
of creeds, and for planting Christianity before us in her divine and undisguised 
lineaments, in her free and noble beauty. I speak advisedly, for neither te 
Mr. Harris nor to any man would 1 surrender the independence of my judg- 
ment. 7 : 

I am glad that Mr. Harris gave that energetic warning against the abuses of 
Spiritualism ; and I expressed to him my satisfaction before I left the place. I 
should be glad to know whether all who heard that discourse believed it—whether 
the writer referred to believed it; for, if so, they believe in Spiritualism being a 
great aud unquestionable power. There were things in that discourse which made 
every face turn pale. If these things are facts, then Spiritualism is the greatest 
and most startling fact which has pressed itself on the attention of the present 
age. Did Mr. Harris establish a belief in that colossal and superhuman agency, 
the reality of which he asserted by all past and present consciousness? Ther 
Mr. Harris rendered a transcendent service to Spiritualism. 

I care not whether a reality is presented in its terrors or its amenities, so that 
it is planted as a truth in the heart’s and the soul’s convictions. Let its entity 
be admitted, and we shall have time enough to learn all about it. It will no 
longer depend on the dicta of individuals; it will be placed in the arena of the 
world, and must be touched, handled, probed, and tested, till all its qualities and 
tendencies are ascertained as those of any other principle or substance. 

Mr. Harris's discourse, let me then say, was not directed against Spiritualism, 
but against the abuses of it; not against Christias Spiritualism, but against the 
inversion of it—un-Christian Spiritualism. Christianity needs its continual 
warnings; shall Spiritualism be exempt from them? Christ came warning 
Christianity against false Christs, false disciples, false doctrines—against wolves 
in sheep’s clothing—against devils and delusions. The need of these warnings 
was soon evident in a plentiful crop of spurious gospels, of spurious doctrines, of 
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Nicolaitanes, Gnosties, Sabellians, and the like. Christianity has to be warned 
every week from a thousand pulpits against the dangers which daily beset it and 
its disciples. Itis warned in solid books, whole libraries of them—in thousands of 
tracts and pamphlets; but does any one on that account denounce Christianity, 
or make it responsible for its inversions ? 

According to all my experience, and all my reading, ancient and modern, 
there is nothing more clearly established than that Spiritualism is a fixed law 
of God’s economy in the education of his rational creatures. The records 
of all countries, of all times, of all the greatest men of all times, bear testimony 
to this law. We are not creatures of matter, but spirits merely enveloped 
in it—existing, not in some remote and isolated corner of the universe, but in 
the very midst of it, surrounded by eternity with all its worlds, and spirits, and 
influences. In being swathed in these bodies for a time, I do not conceive that 
we are cut off by our physical integument from the spiritual existences outside 
of this inclosure, but merely veiled from them. ‘There is a door opened, a door 
which God in the hour of creation opened, and which no man can shut, by which 
spirits of all kinds can, in obedience to certain eternal laws, communicate through 
this physical partition. All Christian life,said Mr. Harris in the same discourse, 
isa warfare. Where good influences enter, bad influences can and will enter 
too. There were sorcerers to contend with Moses before Pharoah, who could do 
almost all that he did by Divine power. But has any one ever thought of ecn- 
demning the exercise of the Divine power because the devil brought up his 
sorceries against it? Nor does Mr. Harris mean to condemn Christian Spiritual- 
ism because of un-Christiai Spiritualism. 

Mr. Harris now announces his intention to state his real views of Spiritualism 
through the press; and [ think we shall find that he will acknowledge the fact 
that this great power, like all things in nature, has fwo sides ; and that, as vou 
may derive the highest advantages from the exercise of the pure, or, according 
to his own phrase, * orderly Spiritualism,” so vou may receive injury from * dis- 
orderly Spiritualism,” as from disorderly Christianity, if not aware of it, and 
guarded against it by faith and prayer. That is something to know. 

If Mr. Harris should really attempt to disparage spiritual circles and mani- 
festations under pure aud holy conditions, I would he the first to tell him that 
without these manifestations he would not have had a dozen people to listen 
tohim. I say confidently that these manifestations are doing, and have long 
been doing, what neither “saint, sage, nor sophist” could do in this day— 

cnocking on the head Materialism. Any one who has tried to convince sceptics 
must know that Mr. Harris, or any other man, however learned or able, may 
preach through his whole life, and preach to them in vain. 

The manifestations of the present age are peculiar, for a most obvious 
reasonu—the conditions of the age are peculiar. A triumphant Materialism has 
established itself far and wide, originating in this country with Hobbes, 
Tindal and Hume, but perfected in Germany and France—a Materialism in- 
unent, defiant of eloquence, but compelled to bow in astonish- 








vulnerable to: 

ment to the prov/s which it has long demanded. For sceptics and materialists 
always turn round with this pertinent remark: “Itis all very well to tell us 
of miracles and a history occurring nearly 2000 years ago; but if God then 
condescended to convince souls of the reality of a spirit-world, by unquestion- 
able physico spiritual manifestations, why should he not now? Is God 
grown old?) Or is he less regardful of humanity? Don’t preach to us, but 
give us proofs.” 

And the greatest theologians, men without a flaw in their logic or a hiatus in 
their indue ions, could gire no proof, and, therefore, could not satisfy the doubter of 
their premises. Weil, here are the proofs to be seen any cay by those who will 
approach them in a candid and philosophic spirit; and thousands of sceptics 
and atheists who have seen them, have been confounded end convinced. And 
you may take my word for it, that nothing else awill convince materialists. 
Therefore these physico-spiritual manifestations are invaluable. They are the 
alphabet to the teachings of belief. ‘They are the means to the end; and had 
not Mr. Harris passed through the whole mysterious world of these manifesta- 
tions—see his works—he could never have reached the place he now occupies 
on the heights of Christian Spiritualism, It is through his combats with 
inverted and antagonistic influences that be has become armed at all points, 
and thoroughly furnished to every good word and work. To kick down the 
Jadder by which he bas aseended, he must kick down with it a great piece of 
nature and a great piece of the Gospel. He must demolish the ministry of 
angels as well as of devils—angels ministering to “all who shall be heirs of 
salvation,” and who ministered to Christ himself in the wilderness of the 
temptation, and the black hour of the garden of Gethsemane, Mr. Harris is no 
such one-sided monitor, 

On tothe real condition of Spiritualism in America, I leave the leading 
American Spiritualists to decide. I have only to observe that, as to Spiritnalism 
in London, the writer whom you quote entered Mr. Harris’s chapel for the 
first time, heard one discourse, and rushed away—seized, as it were, a single 
brick, and thought he had the plan of the whole house. Sir, aman might as 
well, of all the days and nights in the year, rush forth into darkness and tempest, 
and then tell us that the world has nothing but darkness and tempest. There 
will be light, and calm too, for those who will duly wait for them, 

It may save such skip-and-go observers some trouble to let them know that 
they are only beginning a battle which has been fought @ U'outrance in America 
for the past ten years, only to leave Spiritualism more rooted and multiplied 
than ever. And I say, let the press in this country, if not instructed by that 
fact, try to kill Spiritualism if it can. If it can be killed, it is no truth, and 
we shall be well rid of it. Let then all heresy-hunters go forth —all wolves 
in sheep’s clothing prowl through the camp of Spiritualism—let the pulpits beat 
all their drums ecclesiastic, and the press throw up all its batteries, frowning 
with rifled cannon and Armstrong guns; and if among them, or altogether, they 
find that they have killed one or both of the twin sisters, Christianity and 
Spiritualism, they will, no doubt, report upon it. Till then—I am, Sir, 
yours, &e. Wituram Howrrt. 














| aggre as we naturally do, no little interest in all that con- 

cerns our great educational establishments—more especially 
those of the metropolis—we wish to say a few words respecting a 
letter which appeared on Thursday in the Daily News. A person 
sivning himself ** Veritas” attacks the sub-committee of the gover- 
nors of Christ’s Hospital with an energy worthy of a better cause, for 
having, in areport dated 5th Dec. 1859, recommended “ that after 
the year 1860 no child be admited into this hospital who is unable to 
read such elementary books as shall be fixed upon from time to time 
by the Sub-committee of Education.” The gist of his complaint is, 
that it trenches on the privileges of future governors; that the first 
book which the sub-committee may possibly recommend is “ /Esop’s 
Fables ;” by which the writer probably means Pheedrus, who really has 
translated nothing whatever, as all scholars know, from Msop. But 
the writer very gratuitously supposes that the governors will insist 


upon children from seven to ten years of age being examined in 

Latin; and goes on to state that they probably will drop the Latin, 

and then puzzle these infant prodigies in “ French, Italian, Greek, 

German, or others” (sic). He might just as well have added Arabic, 

Sanscrit, or Chinese, which possibly may be expressed by the 

indefinite word “ others.” He next informs the public of the special 

purpose for fulfilling which Christ’s Hospital has been founded. “A 

child is placed there for the education necessary to its future career. 

Some of the brightest men have there fitted themselves, without 

reading the sub-committee’s elementary books, for national ornaments. 

Stars of which the metropolis—indeed, the nation—may be justly 

proud, have been nurtured and educated there. Is it to relieve 

the masters from the requisite toil and labour of teaching a child to 

read? or is not rather a further attack on the already 

abridged privileges of governors? ‘There must be some scheme 

at the bottom of so extraordinary a motion.” We think we may 

assure ** Vertras” that there is no deeply-disguised plot in this simple 

proposition, and that it zs “to relieve the masters from the toil and 

labour of teaching a child to read.” “ Veriras” terms this ‘ toil 

and labour” (what delicate distinction he may make between the two 

words we know not) “requisite ;” but on this head we must beg to differ 

with him. We do not think that educated gentlemen—such as the 

masters of Christ’s Hospital ought to be, and, we doubt not, are— 

should be obliged to teach A, B, C; nor again do we regard it as a 

hardship that boys between the ages of seven and ten should be 

called upon to read and spell words of two or three syllables with 

tolerable correctness. We take it that this is pretty nearly all the 

governors will demand—making, however (and this we think they 

should), a distinction between the examination of boys who enter the 

school at seven years old, and those who enter it at ten. As to the 

German, Italian, &e., all this is but the phantasy of ** Verrras’s” 
seething brain; and even if the governors of Christ’s Hospital were 
peculiarly anxious to abridge their own rights and privileges, they 

would so essentially differ from most modern corporations we know of, 
that we certainly should be inclined to judge them very leniently. 

We may add that notoriously very many boys are being each month 
admitted into Christ's Hospital who searcely know the alphabet. ‘lhe 
sub-committee has proposed to put an end to this seandal; and we 
heartily trust that the committee, despite of ‘ Verrias,” will carry 
out the proposition. He goes on to complain that governors are 
now obliged to pay 5002, instead of 400/.; ‘* And why? Is food or 
clothing dearer, or masters and attendants more costly?’ demands 
this stern censor. We would recommend ‘‘ Vert7ras” to turn his atten- 
tion to the autobiography of Leicu Hus (bimself'a Christ’s Hospital 
“star of whom the nation may be justly proud”’’), published but a 
few days ago. From that volume he will learn that in Leren 
Hunt's time at Christ's Hospital a boy’s * breakfast was bread and 
water, for the beer was too bad to drink. ‘The bread consisted of the 
half of a three-halfpenny loaf, according to the prices then current, 
This was not much for growing boys, who had had nothing to eat 
from six or seven o'clock the preceding evening. For dinner we had 
the same quantity of bread, with meat only every other day, and that 
consisting of a small slice, such as would be given to an infant three 
or four years old. Yet even that, with all our hunger, we very often 
left half eaten—the meat was so tough.” Succeeding governors 
humanely determined to end this state of things, and as a necessary 
step they raised the qualification of a governorship from 400/. to 
5001.; and we are happy to say that under the new regulation the 
number of governors has not diminished. We might go on to inform 
* Vertras” that a very superior class of masters bas of late years 
been introduced into the school; and the number of boys which each 
master now has under him has been divided by three, since Lricu 
Hunt's tine. We have, however, already noticed at quite suflicient 
leneth the shallow twaddle of ** Vertras” and we certainly shall not 
feel inclined to consider Christ’s Hospital a close borough because lads 
of ten years old are asked to spell words of two syllables. ‘To the 
governors who have latterly done so much for school reform we would 
say “ Macti virtute ;° and we shall welcome the mecting of Parliament, 
because then such nonsensical lucubrations as that of ** Veritas” 
will not be admitted into the daily press as mere make-weights 
to fill up a vacant column. 


HISTORIES OF PUBLISHING HOUSES. 
No. L—THE HOUSE OF MURRAY. 
IN THREE CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER IIL—THE PRESENT MR. MURRAY. 
Albemarle-strect, 1843-60. 

| ORN IN THE YEAR 1808, and educated at the Charter- 

House and at Edinburgh University, the present Mr. 
Murray had an upbringing and a start in life much more 
promising for his future career than had been enjoyed either by his 
father or his grandfaither. He did not, like his grandfather, spend 
his youth and early manhood in a profession alien to the vocation of a 
publisher, nor, like his father, was he left at an immature age the 
orphan-heir to a business which neither years nor experience fitted 
him to conduct, and in order to expand and improve which he had, 
after a considerable interval of time, to depend on his own resources. 
From an early age he had been a great publisher's confidant and business 





associate, he had mixed on the footing of an heir and successor 
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with the literary and social circle of Albemarle-street, and the sayings 
and doings of ‘* Young Murray” are quoted and referred to by Tom 
Moore in his Journal as only less important than those of John I. 
himself. The future editor and, in part, author of the Continental 
Handbooks had, moreover, the benefit of foreign travel, and of seeing 
and conversing with the notabilities of European as well as of English 
literature. In 1831, we come upon “Mr. John Murray, junior,” 
presenting at Weimar to the illustrious Goethe Lord Byron’s 
dedication of ‘Marino Faliero.” Byron had originally dedicated 
‘Marino Faliero” to his friend the Hon. Douglas Kinnaird, but the 
dedication remained in MS. Afterwards he inscribed it to Goethe, in a 
mocking, satirical, comical dedication, the product of one of his bitter 
moocs; but in it, however, reverence for the great German was 
unmistakably predominant. In soberer moments, probably, he threw 
the second dedication on one side, and “ Marino Faliero ” appeared 
without any. ‘The young German gentleman, of nineteen, unknown 
to fame, whom we saw in Chapter I. of our history “ deep in alchemy 
and the mystics,” in the year 1768, when the first Murray bought the 
business of Mr. Sandby, bookseller in Fleet-street, was an old man of 
eighty-two, and the most renowned of European authors, when ‘“ Mr. 
John Murray, junior,” waited upon him at Weimar in 1831. The 
venerable poet received the long-delayed dedication graciously, and 
even delightedly. He died in the March of the following year, a few 
months before Walter Scott. “Mr. John Murray, junior,” could return 
home and tell his father, as he now can tell his children, “ Virgilium 
vidi tantum : “—nay, it would appear that the two, the poet just ending 
and the publisher just commencing his career, corresponded frequently 
afterwards. Since 1763, when the foundations of the House of 
Murray were laid, to the present year of grace 1860, when Jobn III. 
receives MSS. in Albemarle-street, there have been many famous 
poets and writing-men in England and in Europe. Scotts and 
Byrons, Moores and Crabbes—John IT. knew personally some of the 
best of them. Lut a greater than any of them was the aged German 
gentleman with the stately presence to whom, in 1831, John II, 
presented the MS. dedication of ** Marino Faliero.” 

The business to which, on his father’s death, the present Mr. 
Murray fell heir in the year 1843 was of the most solid and substan- 
tial as well as most varied description. The age of Byron had gone 
for ever, though reprints of Byron were still in demand; and during 
the year 1843 it would be as diflicult as during any year since to dis- 
cover the publication of a new poem of note by the House of Murray, 
which had partly risen into ascendancy by the issue of ‘ Childe 
Harolds ” and *Giaours.” A new time had come, and with it new 
literary demands for the useful and the practical, insisting that even the 
entertaining should have the real for its basis. One of the late Mr. 
Murray's chief hits, just before his death, had been Lady Sale’s 
“Journal in Afshanistan;” and most of the books publish« d by the 
house during the year bore the same or a similar realistic impress. If 
1843 wanted romance, the House of Murray no longer presented it in 
metrical narratives of the adventures of Corsairs and Don Juans, 
but in the record of tall and much-experienced George Borrow’s 
diffusion of the “ Bible in Spain.” The polyglot gipsy ef Norfolk, 
once the homeless wanderer of London-bridge and Blackheath, had 
at last found a welcome in aristocratic Albemarle-street. In 1843 
Albemurle-street stili kept up its character for Catholicity. In that 
year it sent forth a memorial of an old friend by an old friend—Alan 
Cunningham’s “Life of Sir David Wilkie;” a biography of 
a young Whig hero and contributor to the Ldinburgh—the “ Me- 
moirs of Francis Horner ;” and one of an old Tory hero, Horace 
Twiss's “ Life of Lord Eldon.” Amongnew editions we note such books 
as Mr. Mountstuart Elphinstone’s ‘ History of India,” Mr. Hallam’s 
elaborate * Literary History of Europe,” Mrs. Austin’s translation of 
** Ranke’s History of the Popes,” Sir Charles Lyell’s “ Principles of 
Geology,” Sir Alexander Burnes’s “‘ Journey to Cabool,” the * Life 
of Sir Samuel Romilly,” and Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s ** Manners and 
Customs of the Ancient Eyptians.” Whatever had been doing, or 
was being done, either by the aristocracy of literature or in the 
literature of aristocracy, Albemarle-street had its fair share of. Nor 
did the Quarterly show any sign of drooping, but the contrary. It 
was in the year 1843 that Mr. Lockhart contributed to it the most 
brilliant and vigorous of his articles, the paper on ** Theodore Hook,” 
almost the only one of his which has as yet been deemed worthy of 
republication. And the witty authoress of the “Letters from the 
Baltic,” now Lady Eastlake, was active in its pages; and a new 
recruit, the late Mr. Holmes, of the British Museum, managed to 
make even the subject of catalogues amusing. And be it remarked, 
as a sign of the times—for the Anti-Corn Law League was then 
beginning to be formidable—that, though John Wilson Croker was 
still paramount in the political department of the Review, the late 
Lord Ellesmere, the accomplished and poetical, did not disdain to 
communicate, in an article on ‘“ Aqueducts and Canals,” the first good 
account of his canal-constructing ancestor, the Duke of Bridgewater, 
and of his Grace’s unlettered aide-de-camp, Brindley. The time was 
to come when the publisher of the aristocratic Quarterly was to find 
his account in issuing the biography of plain George Stephenson, the 
maker of railways and locomotives. 

One of the present Mr. Murray’s most important enterprises after 
his father’s death dates from the year 1843. It was in the autumn of 
that year that he issued the prospectus of his ‘“ Home and Colonial 
Library.” Its main object was to supply the Colonies with the 
best literature, partly original works, partly new editions of 














popular works, at the lowest possible price, and intended to supply the 
place of the foreign and American piracies, the importation of which into 
the colonies had been at last interdicted by Act of Parliament. The 
price of a part of the third Murray’s “ Home and Colonial Library ” 
was a half of that of one of the volumes of the “ Family Library” 
of the second Murray, and its success was as much greater as the 
cost was smaller. Those little volumes, with their paper covers and 
double columns of interesting matter, sold rapidly and steadily even 
in greater numbers at home than in the colonies, and were the true 
precursors of the cheap Railway and other “ Libraries,” which are so 
marked a feature of the literature of the present day. This service, 
too, we owe to aristocratic Albemarle-street. Books which, under 
the auspices of John I1., had, in stately quarto, delighted only 
the opulent of the prior generation—such as Drinkwater’s 
‘* Siege of Gibraltar,” and Bishop Heber’s ‘ Journal”—were now 
diffused in cheap ‘ post octavo” through the length and breadth of 
the land ; nor did coming Bohns fail to note the phenomenon and its 
results, Successful contemporary books appeared in this series at a 
quarter or a sixth of their original price (without the help of Mr. 
Mudie), as in the case of Sir Fowell Buxton’s Memoirs, the ‘* Letters 
from the Baltic,” and Borrow’s * Bible in Spain.” Original works 
and new translations were added in due measure. It was in the 
“Home and Colonial Library” that Mr. Herman Melviile first made 
his bow to a discerning British public. There, too, first appeared 
Father Ripa’s ‘*‘ Memoirs of the Court of China;” the earliest 
English version of the ‘Amber Witch,” and the abridge- 
ment of Heinrich Stefiens’ autobiography. ‘The ‘ Ifome and 
Colonial Library ” ran its successful and useful course for six years, 
and then was dropped from a fear of overburdening the subscribers. 

To those early years of Mr. Murray’s publishing life belung a great 
hit and a notable miss. When John Lord Campbell first amused 
himself with elaborate authorship, and wrote the annals of the 
woolsack which he was one day to fill, he requested, we have heard, 
his old ally of * gallery” days, Mr. John Payne Collier, to recom- 
mend him to a publisher, or a publisher to him. Mr. Collier took 
the MS. toa house with which he was then connected,— a large and an 
active house in those days—but it rejected the MS. of John Lord 
Campbell. The * Lives of the Lord Chancellors” were then offered 
to Mr. Murray, and at once accepted by him ; nor has he had reason 
to repent his publication of one of the most suecess{ul biographical 
works of the age, followed by others from the same pen, all fairly sue- 
cessful, and of which he bas also been the publisher. ‘This was his early 
hit. His early miss was ‘‘ Eothen.” Mr. Kinglake offered him the 
MS. of ‘Eothen,” but he declined it, and it was brought 
out by a minor publisher in Pall Mall. Mr. Murray’s rejections of 
books afterwards famous in other hands have been jew and far be- 
tween; but such errors have, whenever possible, been quickly re- 
trieved. Mr. Murray publishes ‘‘ Eothen ” now, and Mr. Kinglake’s 
new book, the long-expected 7 History of the War in the Crimea,” 
is to make its appearance ‘rom Albemarle-street. 

During the first decade of Mr. Murray’s publishing career, what a 
number and variety of standard and valuable books have issued from 
the one house in Albemarle-street! In history—great works like 
Grote’s “Greece,” and Milman’s * Latin Christianity,” the conelu- 
sion of Lord Mahon’s (now Lord Stanhope) ‘** Ilistory of England,” 
Thorpe’s “England under the Anglo-Saxon Kings,” Gladstone’s 
translation of Farini; and in literary history, Ticknor’s elaborate 


account of the Literature of Spain. Midway between history and 





biography, valuable collections of documents—Sir George Murray’s 
“Marlborough Dispatches and Correspondence ;” the Stowe, the 
Grenville, the Lexington papers; those of Sir Hudson Lowe—are cue 
to the enterprise of Albemarie-street. In biograj hy—the first ten 
years of the reign of John IL. enriched cur literature with Barrow’s 
“Life and Voyages of Drake, and Naval Worthics of Queen 
Elizabeth’s Reien.” Mundy’s “ Latest Journals of Rajah Brooke,” 
Croker’s “ Hervey Memoirs,” Phipps’s “ Life of Plumer Ward,” the 
“ Memoirs” of Lord Sidmouth, the minister, and of Lord Hill, the 
soldier, Mrs. Bray’s of Stothard the painter, Stanley's ** Memoirs of 
Bishop Stanley,” Captain Devereux’s “ Lives of Three Earls of 
Essex,” Benedict's * Biography of Felix Mendelssolin,” Dyer’s Life of 
Calvin, and the semi-fiction, semi- autobiography, Borrow’s** Lavengro.” 
In the literature of tour and travel, there were Stephens’s ** Incidents 
in Yucatan,” Robinson’s ** Biblical Researches in Palestine,” Ford’s 
“Gatherings from Spain,” Curzon’s delightful and novel ‘* Monaste- 
ries of the Levant,” Sir Gardner Wilkinson's “* Dalmatia and Monte- 
negro,” Gordon Cumming’s “ African Adventures,” Sir C. Fellowes’s 
“ Travels in Asia Minor,” Parkyns’s “t Abyssinian Narrative,” Tre- 
menheere on Canada, and Layard’s famous ‘* Nineveh.” In the 
literature of art—Lord Lindsay on * Christian Art,” Sir Charles 
Eastlake’s * History of Painting” and “ Contributions to the Litera- 
ture of Art.’ Marrvatt’s “ History of Pottery,” and Dr. Waagen on 
the “Art Treasures of Great Britain.’ In scienee—Sir Charles 
Lyell’s “ Geological Travels in America,” Sir Roderick Murchison’s 
ditto in Russia, and great ‘ Siluria,” and Muirbead’s “ Watt Corre- 
spondence on the Discovery of Water.” In religion—Manning on 
the “‘Unity of the Church,” Gladstone’s ** Liturgical Manual,” eccen- 
tric Mr. Henry Drummond on the ‘ Abstract Principles of Revealed 
Religion,” and Sir Emerson Tennant’s “ Christianity in Ceylon.” An 
politics and social economy—the new and greatly-improved edition 
of Porter’s ‘ Progress of the Nation,” Babbage on Taxation, 
Gladstone’s Neapolitan Letters to Lord Aberdeen, and Mr, New- 
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degate’s “Commercial Tariffs of the World.” Nor let mention be 
omitted of the little fact that, although as a general rule new poetry 
is tabooed in recent Albemarle-street, and novels are altogether un- 
known there, the juvenile (not to speak of the adult) world has 
to thank the present Mr. Murray for Mr. Tayler’s excellent English 
version of Grimm’s Fairy Tales. 

A decade and a year bring us to an event and an era of some im- 
portance in the history of the House of Murray—the death of John 
Gibson Lockhart. In 1854, Mr. Murray published a posthumous 
eollection of the miscellaneous writings of Dr. Thomas Young, a 
eontributor to the first number of the Quarterly Review. The Scotts, 
Giffords, Cannings, Ellises, Roses, of the first period had long been 
gone. Southey died in the same year as the founder and proprietor 
of the Review; Sir John Barrow, in 1849. Of the contributors of the old 
days of the Quarterly Croker alone survived, and it was now the turn 
of the inaugurator of its second period, John Gibson Lockhart, to wend 
his way to his last home. Domestic distresses of a peculiar kind had 
preyed upon him, it is understood, for some time before his death, which 
took place on November 25th, 1854. He passed away, and no * Life 
and Correspondence ” has been published as a memorial of a man 
who was possessed of more real ability than would constitute the stock 
in trade of a hundred literary gentlemen of the “loud ” and * fast” 
schools of the present day, and who, despite his causticity of tongue 
and pez, had more genuine and available kindliness of heart than 
eould be collected from amongst a hundred professed philanthropists, 
A little less than three years afterwards (in the August of 1857), John 
Wilson Croker followed Lockhart to the grave—aciive to the last in 
showing up the horrors of the first French Revolution and the reign 
of terror; he, too, still waits for a biographer, and his letters for an 
editor. Lord Derby and the ** great Conservative party ” had been in 
power once before the death of Croker, but the Quarterly gave no 
sign of jubilation or approval. If political at all during those years, 
it was the politics of Gladstone rather than of Disraeli that it patro- 
nised. 

On the death of Lockhart the fusion (and confusion) of parties had 

proceeded tosuch an extent, and the ancient landmarks were soremoved 
by the junction of the Peelites with the Liberals, and their hostility to 
the section led in the House of Commons by the quondam editor of 
the Representative, that the Quarterly could no longer be induced to 
act as the organ of the Tories. The present Mr. Murray, in filling up 
the important vacancy left by the death of the son-in-law and biographer 
of Sir Walter Scott, did what was quite in harmony with the altered 
circumstances of the time. Instead of bestowing the appointment on 
a keen political partisan like Gifford, or a man identified with anti- 
Whiggery like Lockhart, he made the Rev. Whitwell Elwin (a 
literary clergyman) the new editor of the Quarterly. Mr. Elwin 
was bequeathed, as it were, to Mr. Murray by Lockhart, who 
had tested and proved the literary and scientific accomplishments of 
the reverend gentleman, and been indebted to him for aid for some 
time before his own retirement. The Quarterly did not care to 
sail under the flag of the quondam editor of the Representative. 
Literature and religion survived. Indeed, for many years pre- 
viously, the contributors to the Quarterly had ceased to belong 
o any exclusive political connection. The same number would 
contain, with papers by Lockhart and Croker, contributions from 
the Liberal Monckton Milnes or the ultra-Liberal Kinglake, and 
from the ultra-Radical Gisborne and Greg. Report speaks of 
at least one paper contributed to the Quarterly, under Lockhart’s 
later editorship, not only by the late Mr. Justice Talfourd, but by 
Lord Brougham himself, one of the founders of the Edinburgh 
Review, the Whig Lord Chancellor of Reform days.* 

Under the new editorship the personal influence of the proprietor, 
as a suggestor of topics for treatment, it is understood, has been 
somewhat more actively exercised than was likely to be the case 
with a man of Mr. Lockhart’s literary status and long experience. 
In his general control, however, Mr. Elwin is despotic. As an 
editor in the strict sense of the word—a “giver out” of matter 
supplied by others—Mr. Elwin, we believe, is without a rival. 
He has the singular gift of so treating an article, the merit of 
which lies less in its style than in its facets and opinions, that the 
original contributor, while finding scarcely a passage left as he had 
written it, will recognise every statement and reflection of the 
slightest importance surviving the editorial manipulation, and 

appearing in a form and order much superior to those in which he 
first presented them. In addition to this, it is partly to Mr. Elwin’s 
own pen, partly to his editorial direction of others, that the reading 
public owes the excellent series of papers on standard English authors 
which during the last few years (in the absence of new Scotts and 
Byrons to criticise) have graced the pages of the Quarterly. Some 
of these have been owned by Mr. John Forster, who has reprinted them 
in the collective edition of his essays published a year or two ago by Mr. 
Murray. Leigh Hunt has recorded in his autobiography the surprise with 
which he received an invitation to write in the early numbers of the 
Quarterly, and the inability which he felt to contribute to it without 
doing injustice to his political convictions. Like Leigh Hunt, Mr. 
Foster has been an editor of the Examiner ; but so altered are things 
now, that he felt no reluctance to contribute to what was once the 
organ of High Toryism—and, indeed, his essays bear on their title- 


* The article ascribed to his Lordship is the paper on Chesterfield, in Vol. 76 of 
the Quarterly. 











page the avowal which would have roused the astonishment and 
idignation of William Gifford and Francis Jeffrey, namely, that 
they are reprinted “from the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews.” 
Mr. Thackeray himself has also contributed of late years to the 
Quarterly. In religious matters, the Quarterly adheres to a 
rigorous orthodoxy. ‘The new Oxford school of “ liberal ” tendencies, 
which has succeeded to that of Tract No. 90, finds no favour in the 
eyes of the Quarterly, Mr. Murray is the publisher of Professor 
Jowett’s Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Thessalonians, 
Galatians, and Romans; but Professor Jowett, just as much as Pro- 
fessor Baden Powell (whose publishers are the Messrs. Longman) 
falls under the lash of the Quarterly Review. 

The Russian war, of course, produced its effect on the activity of 
Albemarle-street, and to it we owe such books as ** The Russians at 
I{ome,” the * Englishwoman in Russia,” Moltke’s “ Russian Cam- 
paigns on the Danube,” Curzon’s “ Armenia and Erzeroum,” and 
Dean Waddington’s “Greek Church.” But, at the same time, there 
were other than books d’occasion produced by Mr. Murray: among 
them Mr. Layard’s splendid and costly lustrations of Nineveh Vases, 
Sir George Grey’s * Polynesian Researches,” Hooker's ** Himalayan 
Journals,” and Sir G. B. Nicholl’s ‘History of the Poor Laws.” 
1856 witnessed the publication of Napoleon’s Correspondence with 
his brother, King Joseph, Ferrier’s * Caravan Journeysin Afzhanistan,” 
Stanley’s “ Sinai and Palestine,” and Courthope’s edition of Sir Harris 
Nicolas’s ‘* Historic Peerage of England.” In 1857, Sir William 
Napier’s Life of Sir Charles, Sir Robert Peel’s Memoirs of himself, 
Borrow’s “‘ Romany Rye,” and Lord Dufferin’s “ Letters from High 
Latitudes,” were all of them successes great indeed, but eclipsed by 
by tkose of 1858—Dr. Livingstone’s Travels, and Dr. Smiies’s ‘* Life 
of George Stephenson ;” followed by Ellis’s * Madagascar,” and still 
more recently by M‘Clintock and Charles Darwin. 

In 1851 Mr. Murray started his “ Reading for the Rail”—a cheap 
railway liorary, occasionally continued ; and from time to time he has 
published volumes of a more expensive series of “ British Classies,” 
which include some excellently-manipulated editions of Goldsmith and 
Gibbon, and which are to include, among others, Pope, Dryden, and 
Swift. Steadily, through all the years of his publishing career, has he 
brought out the famous handbooks, which have made the name of 
Murray inseparably associated with the idea of Continental travel. 
Among them, of late years, have begun to appear Handbooks of 
English Counties, for which we are chiefly indebted to the personal 
effort and explorations of Mr. Murray himself. Another enterprise, 
or series of enterprises, persistently prosecuted for several years by Mr. 
Murray, has been the promotion of Dr. William Smith’s valuable Classical 
Dictionaries and improved School-books, This very large undertaking 
was «declined by several publishing houses to which it was offered. 
Although Mr. Murray himself was not the originator of the series, he 
at once accepted the offer of it, and has been instrumental in enlarging 
its plan, and in suggesting useful additions. ‘To conclude: in his 
dealings with authors Mr.Murray is understood to be extreuiely liberal. 
We have heard of several cases where the agreement with the 
author included a definite share of the profits, and where that 
share was largely augmented by the spontaneous offer of the pub- 
lisher when the work proved to be successful. Just and friendly 
in his business transactions, Mr. Murray encourages the system 
of giving the writer a permanent interest in his own works, and this in 
itself indicates his character as a publisher in his relations to author- 
ship. Long may the generosity and spirit, the energy and enterprise, 
characteristic of the dynasty, continue to be crowned with the 
prosperity that has hitherto and deservedly marked the Annals of 
Tue House or Murray ! 


Evectro-MAGNETISM APPLIED TO WEAVING.—An improvement in 
weaving machinery has been introduced by M. Bonelli, who has made 
use of a simple electro-magnetic apparatus, in place of the elaborate 
system of cards invented by Jacquard, in a way the principle of which 
will be at once guessed by those acquainted with textile machinery. For 
the benefit of those who may not have this knowledge, we may say 
that by peculiar mechanical arrangements a certain number of threads of 
the warp are raised, and all the others depressed, every time the weaver 
throws his shuttle between the two rows of the warp thus formed, leaving 
a portion of the weft thread between them ; other threads of the warp 
are then raised, and others depressed, and another cast of the shuttle 
leaves its weft between them. Now, the pattern depends entirely upon 
the order in which the respective threads of the warp are raised and 
depressed. The peculiarity of the Jacquard loom consists in the use of 
perforated pieces of cardboard, through the holes in which some of the 
wires or small rods, one of which is attached to each thread in the warp, 
are allowed to slip and thus raise these threads, while the others are 
opposed to solid portions of the card. In the new invention tie design, 
traced in black varnish on the tinfoil paper, is placed in the band as an 
endless band over a roller. A row of thin brass plates, terminating in 
points, touch with these points the patterns in a horizontal line right 
across it. These touching plates correspond in number with tlhe threads 
of the warp; the pole of a magnetic battery is in contact with the tin- 
foil of the pattern. The electric current passes through the tinfoil, and 
enters every brass plate in contact with it, which stands on the bare 
surface of the tin. The black varnish of the pattern is a non-conductor, 
and prevents the electricity from passing into any of the brass plates 
touching the varnished portion of the tinfoil. Now, the electric current 
passing through any one of those brass plates is made to magnetise a 
little iron rod. The magnetised rod attracts another rod, and, by the 
aid of mechanism, the corresponding thread of the warp is elevated. 
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RELIGION. 


Aspirations from the Inner, the Spiritual Life. By Henry M‘Cormac, 

M.D. London: Longman and Co, 

— AND AIMING to reconcile religion, literature, 
; science, art, with faith, hope, love, immortality, this work is 
jess remarkable for its philosophical value than for its beautiful spirit. 
It is the full fresh utterance of a catholic soul greatly wearied 
with controversies and sectarian divisions. The author continu- 
ally verges on the mystical, but is not distastetul to us on that 
account: besides, his volume is totally untainted by affectation, sen- 
timentality, and cant. Itself'so catholic, its effect must be to increase 
and nourish that catholicism of heart which, when free from indiffer- 
ence, is our divinest condition. How many pious ones at this hour 
are hungering for celestial food, yet know not where to find it! They 
have heard that of old the bread of life was offered in abundance to 
all willing to partake thereof, and now they clamour in vain for the 
smallest crumbs. 

H{as God then deserted his children ?—will he leave them to 
perish in the wilderness? No; but terrible trials and temptations 
must still be theirs ere the banquet is spread for them beside the foun- 
tain, beneath the tree. There have been ages when suffering, and 
heroism, and holiness, and charity, were ever ready to unlock God’s 
riches: mercies of consolation and joy. They unlock them no more; 
and the very champions of God’s sublimest attributes despair. Tragic 
among so many tragic features of our modern existence is this, that 
they who have the grand conviction, the passionate enthusiasm of the 
religious life, do not burn, do not gleam with its ineffable gladness. 
They bear the burden and the pang of a long martyrdom, without its 
rapture, its glory, and its victory. And were not their eyes sometimes 
blinded, their path sometimes bedewed with tears, their only treasure, 
their loneliness in the universe would slay them. How wild, how 
wondrous their delight when they meet a brother—a sad and solitary 
but valiant priest of the Omnipotent like themselves! A brother they 
would at once recognise in the writer of this book, but a brother of 
somewhat sunnier brow and serener visage than their own. 
Alas! too truly are his utterances called Aspirations from the 
Inner, the Spiritual Life; for if they were inspirations, what con- 
tagious conquering power they would exert! Aspiration draws no 
man toward another man; and this is why the religious life in these 
days is so fruitless. A vague breath, evermore ascending, is chilled 
and lost almost ere it parts from the lips. 

The religious life now, even where purest, is too much under 
the influence of idealism. ‘This weakens it, robs it of its sympa- 
thetic force. In the first instance, and often in the last instance, 
idealism has no other object than the idealist himself. Hence 
a painfel self-consciousness, instead of that ecstatic self-oblivion 
which is so peculiar to the religious life when warmly flowing. 
Phantasy, not idealism, should rule over and quicken the re- 
ligious hfe. In feeling we forget ourselves ; in phantasy we forget 
ourselves almost more. While idealism aspires, urges, teaches 
to aspire, phantasy is inspired and inspires. The religious life 
demands that we should carry religion into philosophy, but never 
philosophy into religion. It is this latter process alone to which 
idealism is disposed; and it is that to which our author is also 
inclined. Philosophy is never independent of religion, though 
religion is always independent. of philosophy. Religion rests 
on no rational basis, and it is never necessary to prove it reason- 
able. But philosophy, being essentially ontological, and thus 
coming at every step on mysteries, ceaselessly meets the throng and 
the thrust of religious elements. We do not mean that philosophy 
should submit to a theological bondage, or that it should consciously 
seek religious relations, but that, if true philosophy, it cannot help 
having these. It is by phantasy that the religious relations of philo- 
sophy are maintained. But phantasy, though soaring to heaven and 
dwelling with the angels, has its birthplace very near the hearths and 
homes of the lowly. The mistake of those who, like our author, 
aspire, but who cannot reach inspiration, is sojourning exclusively in 
the realm of books. 

This volume contains manifold apposite quotations, for which 
Dr. M‘Cormac has travelled over the most various lands and 
languages. ‘These little snatches of thought, besides showing the 
extent of his reading and acquirements, are welcome on their own 
account. But they have a ghastliness even in their eminent and 
dazzling beauty. ‘They are fragments of fragments ; for the thought 
severed from the thinker is a fragment, and the thinker 
divorced from the man is still more so. What marks the founders 
of religions is that they, their miraculous deeds, their doctrines, 
their words, constitute an indivisible unity; their precepts are 
confessions. Pure thinking, if there be such a thing, is pure falsehood ; 
and what must methods and systems ever be but delusions? Truth, 
according to the known origin of the word, is, what the individual 
troweth, and what the individual troweth is what the individual is. 
Science, dealing with hard facts, is compelled to classify; but the 
vocation both of philosophy and of religion is to reveal—to prophesy, 








in the genuine meaning of this word, the meaning in which the sublime 
Jeremy Taylor used it. A writer of our day established a just and 
necessary distinction between foretelling and forthtelling ; whereupon 
a theological pretender of our day, whose whole stock in trade is the 
Millennium, stole the distinction and paraded it as his own. Let us 
avail ourselves of the distinction. Prophesying is forthtelling infinitely 
more than foretelling. Religion and philosophy are the two grand 
forthtellers, and the enthusiasm of the latter, if less warm, is not more 
regular in its utterances than that of the former. Till there 
is again a religious life in the world, we must be contented with the 
coarse, clumsy copies thereof called religious revivals. Few, 
however, see that the renewal of the religious life is in a large 
measure dependent on the renewal of prophecy. Edward Irving 
saw it, but saw it imperfectly. He committed the error of which 
the Quakers, the Moravians, and similar sects have been guilty. 
There cannot be 2 more monstrous contradiction than to admit the 
authority of sacred books, to recognise the free communication of the 
Holy Spirit to the individual bosom, yet bind the Holy Spirit by the 
interpretation of the sacred books. Whatever may be the authority 
of the sacred books, the Holy Spirit must be sole and supreme in the 
individual bosom for the time being. Indeed, what does the authority 
of the sacred books rest on but the admission that the Prophet 
thousands of years ago, whatever might be his belief in preceding 
supernatural events, none of which he questioned, all of which he 
earnestly received, yet surrendered his whole existence to the Holy 
Spirit during the throb, the fire, the gush of inspiration. He forth- 
told, because the Holy Spirit reigned in him as ivlminating rapture; 
he foretold, beeause his forthtelling rushed like a fierce flood beyond 
the point which it was aiming to bless or to curse, to feriilise or to 
blast. 

All those of prophetic nature who have taken into their deepest 
richest heart the mightiest of prophets, the Hebrew prophets, will 
at once confess this. There is no redemption for us till we feel that 
the primordial attribute of prophecy is flaming outspokenness, and not 
fortunate prediction. Even if it could be shown that much was pre- 
dicted by the Hebrew prophets which never arrived, the stupendous 
forthtelling force, the energy of the Holy Spirit, would still remain. 
In Daniel words occur which are merely Greek words slightly altered. 
The conclusion of the scholar is, that this implies an intimate contact 
with Greece, and that the composition of the book is of much more 
recent date than ignorant bigoted theologians are willing to admit. 
But such a conclusion does not affect prophecy as the Hebrews 
and as the Hebrew prophets themselves understood it. John 
the Baptist was revered as ene of 
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if the greatest among prophets ; as a 
prophet so high and rare was he pictured and praised by Christ; 
yet he was nct a prophet at ail ifthe current conceit regarding pro- 
phecy is a correct one. AMluch has been said about apostolic sue- 
cession; but diviner far is prophetic succession. Each prophet 
proves how much the Holy Spirit was with the prophet before him, 
and with every prophet in the long-vanished centuries. The prophetie 
prepares the way for the religious; the rhapsodical, as epposed to the 
pedantically artistic and symmetric, prepares the way for the pro- 
phetic ; and through the Religious alone is Art, as distinguished from 
dilettanteism, possible. Imperfect prophecy, therefore, implies 
imperfection in literature, in art, in religion, Prophecy is the back- 
woodsman of humanity—prophecy in its Hebrew as in its eternal 
significance. But there is no prophecy at second-hand. Prophecy 
at third or fourth hand is a characteristic of the present gene- 
ration—that is, angry idiotic repetition of a dogma, or, what 
is worse, mean personal malignity. Is there, then, no salvation ? 
There is salvation; but not, as our friend Dr. M‘Cormac dreams, 
in aspirations, but, as we believe, in heroic Hebraistie prophecy. 
Among the Ilebrews, prophecy was not a monopoly; it was 
the gift of every earnest nature; it was the gift of those who 
were no more than fitfully earnest—and Saul, that wild, grand, 
unfortunate king, prophesied. I 













But why should we speak thus? 
Everything in prophecy is erratic, irregular, contradicts our smooth, 
smug conventionalities. Well have all races, even the most de- 
based, proclaimed that the crime of crimes is cowardice. No 
thoroughly brave man was ever guilty of a thoroughly wicked 
action. Prophecy is divine insight joined to divine valour—the 
eager panting and the eagle glance of an invincible impatience ; 
amusing to the persifleur, who has his jest or his gibe at it and passes 
on. There are, however, so many false prophets, that we cannot dis- 
pense with the persifleur. Almost every mortal you meet has his 
little Excelsior banner, and the sooner the ice and snow Kill him 
out of your sight the better you are pleased. Honest and cordial as 
is our respect for Dr. M‘Cormac, we are obliged to confess that he is 
often climbing we know not why, and dying we know not why, just 
as in Longfeliow’s poem. If you are going to climb and to die for 
nothing, would it not be wiser to drown yourself in the lake ag 
the bottom of the mountain? Our counsel to friends or foes 
would be—Never aspire, unless you can inspire either yourself or 
others. We deliberately maintain, though no realists, that the grossest 
realism is better than a foolish, feeble, frivolous idealism, We 
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once stopped a staid old gentleman evidently going home from dining 
with some ancient crony, and who, though not fuli of Bacchus, was 
irradiated by the jolly god. We showed him a star of extraordinary 
brilliancy, and, though the stars may vary in colour, ot a very peculiar 
hue ; he Jaughed, he growled. he sid that it was a railway signal, and 
marched triumphantly on. Let every reader apply the moral as his 
temper tends; but let every reader try to form an acquaintance with 
Dr. M‘Cormace’s book by begging, or—as Cicero says that it is better 
to buy than to beg—by buying it. With some of them. perhaps, even 
aspiring may be the beginning of a new and more godlike life. 
Arricus. 


History of the Old Covenant. From the German of J. H. Kurtz, D.D. 
Volume III. (Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark.)—A few montiis ago the first 
two volumes of Kurtz’s learned and ingenious but somewhat fautastic 
book were reviewed in the Critic. The third volume, concluding the 
work, has now appeared. The publishers announce a third series of their 
important “ Foreign Theological Library,” and a list is given of some 
of the most notable productions which are to form a part of it. We. 
along with many others, are grateful for the services which the Messrs. 
Clark have rendered to theological science; but we earnestly repeat our 
counsel that they should give their enterprise a more catholic direction. 
Germany’s greatest theologians in modern days have not been the cham- 
pions of an exclusive theology. By confining themselves, therefore, to a 
particular creed, and that certainly not a eathotic creed, the Messrs. Clark 
too often condemn themselves and us tocommune with the merest medio- 
crities. Why, for instance, do they not give us Liicke’s noble Commen- 
taries on the Writings of St. John? Perhaps some bolder publisher 
may attempt whatthe Messrs. Clark neglect. 

Archippus; or, the Christian Muistry. In a series of letters to a 
young minister. By Pastor Emeritus. (Judd and Glass. 1860. pp. 254.) 
A series of thoug!itful and well-written letters, explaining the various 
duties and privileges of a Christian minister. Pastor Emeritus writes 
with a singular clearness, and his earnestness never degenerates into ex- 
travagance. 

Golden Fruit in Silver Baskets. From Mrs. Harnicr Beecner Stowe. 
(Knight and Son.) A collection of choice passages of a religious tendency, 
mostly gatherings from Mrs. Stowe’s works, and brought together into 
a very pretty little pocket volume. 

Christian Virtues. By Mus. Turopmitvs Grauam Sampson. Edited 
by the Rev. J. R. Major, D.D. (Bell and Daldy. pp. 68.) A collection 
of poetical compositions illustrative of the chief Christian virtues. They 
proceed from a cultivated mind, and one deeply imbued with the 
Scriptures. 





BIOGRAPHY. 
al Papers ilustrative of the Life and Writings of John Milton; 
including Sixteen Letters of State written by him. ‘No v first pub- 
lished fro n MSS. in the Stat Paper Office, by W. DovGuras 
liamitton. Printed for the Camden Society. 1859. 
| THE YEAR 1823 a MS. packet was discovered by the late 
Robert Lemon, Esq., Deputy Keen r of State Papers, in one of 
the presses of the old State Paper Olice in the Middle ‘Treasury 
Gallery, Whitehall, which, on examination, was found to contain the 
long-lost treatise of Milton “ De Doctrina Christian’.” This treatise 
was edited in 1825 by Dr. Sumner, now Bishop of Winchester. The 
same packet contaimed likewise a correct copy of the * Disputches ” 
written by the poet during the time he held the office of Secretary for 
Foreign ‘Tongues under the Commonwealth, in the handwriting of 
Danie! Skinner, to whom Milton is known to have entrusted several of 
his MSS. Several editions of Milton’s prose works have appeared 
since the date of the above discovery ; but it does not seem to have 








occurred to any of the editors to collate with these authentic copies 
the defective transcripts surreptitiously obtained, and first published 
in the year 1676. They have, consequently, omitted to discover that 


this coliection comprised a number of important dispatches not con- 
tained in the printed editions. It is to these elegant examples of 
diplomatic correspondence that our acquaintance with Milton in his 
official capacity is mainly due; and therefore any accessions to their 
number are of interest and importance. ‘To Milton in a great mea- 
sure was owing the success of the foreign policy of the Common- 
wealth, which raised England to a pitch ‘of ureatnes: in the councils 
of Europe which she had not held since the days of the Tudors. 

The name of Milton is indeed so interwoven with the elory of 
English literature, that anything tending to exalt his character or to 
increase our stock of knowledge in regard to him becomes, as it were, 
of national importance. It is for this reason that we welcome so 
warmly the little volume just published by the Camden Society ; not 
only is it an addition to the known works of Milton which have been 
reprinted in almost every country of Europe, but it throws new light 
on several events in the domestic life of the poet, of the highest interest 
to the historian and biographer. 

Not only was Milton the greatest epic poet which this country has 
produced, but his prose likewise is so majestic, that a modern critic has 
described it as ‘abounding with passages compared with which the finest 
declamations of Burke sink into insignificance.” Our concern, how- 
ever, at present is with Milton’s official life, of which little is known 
except what can be gleaned from the diplomatic correspondence which 


he addressed to the several states of Europe while filling the post of 


Secretary for Foreign Tongues to the Commonwealth, an office nearly 
identical with that of the present Secretaryship for Foreign Affairs. 
In this capacity he exerted his brilliant talents, under the direction of 


j 
i 


Cvv.uwell, for the defence of religious and civil liberty in Europe. 





It was perhaps the vigour of the foreign policy of the Commonwealth 
more thin aught else which induced the English people to submit so 
long to the authority of the Protector, and this explains the cause 
why at the Restoration the Government of Charles II. exerted itself 
with so much energy, though ineffectually, to suppress the political 
writings of Milton—particularly the Letters of State, which were 
thought, possibly, to reflect toocreditably the manliness of the Common- 
wealth policy in contrast to the dastardly conduct of the Stuart 
princes. 

These letters, it is well known, are written in Latin, a language 
esteemed by the Commonwealth rulers more dignified than French, 
which in the seventeenth century had become almost universal 
throughout Enrope—a fact thought by many, and amongst them by 
Milton himself, to threaten the universality of the French empire over 
the rest of Europe, unless this innovation should be steadily resisted. 
It was principally on this account that Milton, as the best Latin 
scholar of his day, was selected to the important trust of Foreign 
Secretary, for which, as we learn from the Order Books of the Couneil 
of State, he received a salary of 5002. per annum, equal to about 
1000/. of our currency; and so fully aware were the rulers of the 
Commonwealth of the advantages of his scholarship in matiers of 
diplomacy, that they continued him in oflice even after his blindness 
had become complete. Of this circumstance Whitelock narrates the 
following anecdote, that on occasion of the ratification of the treaty 
with Sweden which had been concluded in 1656, Langerfeldt, the 
Swedish ambassador, became impatient, and demanded the cause of 
the delay, when he was informed that the articles awaited the leisure 
of Milton to turn them into Latin; whereupon he expressed his sur- 
prise “ that there should be only one man in England, and that man 
blind, capable of putting a few articles into Latin.” It would be going 
beyond our limits to enter minutely into the particulars of each of 
these sixteen letters which are now for the first time made public; but 
we cannot help calling particular attention to the noble speech pre- 
pared by Milton, to be delivered by Mr. afterwards Sir Samuel 
Morland before the Duke of Savoy, as it introduces to us the great 
Poet in a new field of eloquence. 

Our readers may well be shocked at the cannibalism alluded to in 
it; but we fear no doubt can be entertained of its veracity, although 
not generally known; for Sir Samuel Morland, in his history of the 
Evangelical Churches, compiled upon his return from his embassy to 
Piedmont, has taken pains to procure the attestation of several wit- 
nesses to the truth of the barbarities here merely alluded to. 

The letter addressed to Louis XLV., whose troops had participated 
in the massacre, is also comprised amongst these additional letters. 

In advition to the sixteen hitherto unpublished letters, we find 
mention of two treatises, which, although before printed, had not been 
hitherto identified as the production of the Poet ; and one of them, in 
justification of the war with Holland, seems to be of considerable 
value, illustrating as it does that characteristic letter of Admiral Penn, 
the father of the founder of Pennsylvania, who, with true sailor 
bluntness, wrote to Cromwell : 

My Lord,—I find the most, and indeed those that are best principled and 
most conscientious, of our commanders, doe much desire some information of 
thie justness of our quarrell with the Hollander. 

The letters have been carefully edited by Mr. Douglas Hamilton, 
and the volume reflects great credit upon the judgment of the Camden 
Society. [tis much to be wished they might be published in another 
form for the advantage of the public, the volumes of the Camden 
Society being restricted to the members. 

Mr. Douglas Hamilton is, we understand, a brother of the gentle- 
man who is breaking a lance with Mr. Collier in defence of the purity 
of Shakespeare’s text. 





Dante Alighieri’s lyrische Gedichte und poetischer Briefwecksel, 
iibersetzt und erkldrt von Cari Krarrr. Regensburg: Montag 
und Weiss. 1860. 

; ee VOLUME is the result of a long study of the hfe and works 

of the great Florentine, as well as ofall that has been written on 

Dante by his countrymen, or by German, French, or English authors. 
An acquaintance with these lyrical poems—indeed, with the minor 

pieces generally—is, as the translator observes, absolutely necessary 

in order to obtain a perfect understanding of Dante’s masterpiece. 

His lyrics, moreover, for their own sake, deserve to be read and 

studied. For, observes Dr. Krafit, “were Dante not the creator of 

the most profound and grandest work of medieval poesy, he still would 
be reckoned the greatest poet of his age. His lyric poems, much as 
the failings of the poeticai taste of the time are impressed upon them, 
still rank far above those of his contemporaries, as well in depth and 
delicacy of feeling as in natural truth and childlike simplicity ; and 
there are some single poems which, according to the judgment of 

Italian critics, are not surpassed by any of the later pocts of Italy.” 
In these translations, which give with perfect exactitude the mean- 

ing of the original, without addition or diminution, the rhythm in 
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which the author wrote them is retained, but the difficult task of 


accomplishing the rhyme has not been attempted. And we think 
very wisely ; for in order to achieve this many a beauty would be lost, 
for which mere rhyme would be but a poor compensation. 

The translation of Dr. Krafft leaves really nothing to desire. It 
flows on most rhythmically, with ease and a pleasing harmony. We 
give a translation of the ninth Sonnet, in which Dante proclaims the 
loveliness and wondrous charm that dwells in Beatrice : 
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Im Blicke triigt den Amor meine Donna, 
Drum wird geadelt Alles was sie schaut. 
Wo sie auch geht, kehrt jeder sich zu ihr, 
Und wen sie griisst, dem macht das Herz sie beben ; 


Dass er, das Antlitz senkend, ganz erblasst 
Und iiber jeden seiner Miingel seufzet. 
Vor ihr entfliehen Uebermuth und Zorn. 
Helft mir, o Frauen, sie zu verherrlichen! 


Jedes Entziicken, jede milde Regung 
Ergreift. das Herz dem, der sie reden hirt ;. 
Darum ist selig, wer sie auch nur sieht. 


Wie sie erscheint, in ihrem zarten Liicheln, 
Lisst sich nicht nennen, nicht im Sinn bewahren: 
Ein solches neues, edles Wunder ist es ! 

Whoever reads this will, we think, allow that, when thus rendered, 
rhyme may be easily dispensed with. 

In the notes much interesting matter will be found, both critical 
and biographical. Dr. Krafft maintains that Fraticelli, Balbo, 
Giudici, and Vericour in his ‘‘ Life and Times ‘of Dante,” are wrong 
in translating “ Vita nuova” “ youthful life,” “ first youth :” it should 
be ‘ new life ;” for Dante, in describing this his first love, wished to 
show that with the appearance of Beatrice, and with his love for her, 
he seemed to begin again a totally new existence. 

At the end of the work is a chapter on Dante’s allegorical inter- 
pretation of his Canzonets ; of which, as it seems to us, a perfectly 
satisfactory account is given. 








VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 


Travels in Eastern Africa ; with the Narrative of a Residence in 
Mozambique. By Lyons M‘Lxrop, Esq., F.R.G.S, London: 
Hurst and Blackett. 2 vols. pp. 688. 

HESE DEEPLY INTERESTING VOLUMES contain a 
record of Mr. M‘Leod’s adventures and observations during 
his voyage to Eastern Africa, his residence as British Consul at 

Mozambique, and his journey homeward by way of Madagascar, Aden, 

and the Red Sea. On the 6th of December 1856 he embarked for 

the Cape of Good Hope, and on the 17th of October 1858 he was 
back again in London; having, in the interim, contrived to collect the 
materials of a work which is not only one of the most readable books 
of travels we have ever met with, but which throws a light upon 

African matters, and especially the abominations of the slave-trade, of 

which the people of this country have been in sore need. 

To begin at the beginning, Mr. M‘Leod complains very bitterly of 
the treatment which he and his fellow-passengers received on board 
the vessel in which he was conveyed to the Cape. It was the Royal 
mail screw steamer Jreland, belonging to a certain M.P. who is 
referred to as having “ not only suflicient interest to obtain a contract for 
carrying the mail in a line of very slow steamers, but who was held in 
such dread by a venerable body of old gentlemen sitting behind the 
sign of the ‘ White Horses’ in Whitehall, known as the Board of 
Admiralty, that he was permitted to place W.S. L., the initials of 
his name, on the national ensign, without being subjected to the usual 
fines and penalties inflicted on those similarly offending.” These 
initials were said, by such of the passengers as were disposed to repay 
scurvy treatment with a good-humoured joke, to represent ‘+ Worst 
Steam Line,” and certainly, if what Mr. M‘Leod states respecting the 
management on board the Jreland be true, the name was not misap- 
plied. Being a Government passenger, or one whom the Government 
sent as part of the contract to carry the mails, Mr. M‘Leod was 
subjected to extra inconveniences, which were explained to him by a 
worthy called Jenkins, the bedroom steward, in the following 
expressive terms : 

Lasked ‘Mr. Jenkins” to show me my cabin, when he inquired what my 
name was. Having satisfied my interrogator on this point, he exclaimed, ‘Oh, 
you're a government; come this way, sir.” To my inquiry what he meant by 
calling me a “government,” Mr. Jenkins replied, ‘* You'll see, directly, sir!” 
Following this extraordinary being through a labyrinth of boxes, hampers, 
deal boards, carpenter's tools, and carpet-bags, we arrived at the door of a 
cabin, seizing the handle of which, Mr. Jenkins cautioned me not to be disap- 
pointed, and gently opened it. Being in the after part of the ship, I expected 
to find a small cabin, but not the miserable dog-hole now revealed to me. It 
was barely six feet in length, and its extreme breadth scarcely five feet. To 
my ‘exclamation that ‘there must be some mistake!” Mr. Jenkins replied, 
“No, sir; he never makes mistakes! You see, sir, you're a ‘ government,’ as I 
told you before, and that is why he has given you this cabin.” After some 
exercise of patience and temper, I learned from Mr. Jenkins that “he” meant 
W.S.L., and that the term “ a government,” applied to myself, referred to my 
being a Government passenger, a certain number of whom are carried by all 
steamers belonging to lines which have a contract for carrying the mails. To 
my observation that I was surprised that W.S.L. was not afraid to treat the 
Government passengers in such ashameful manner, by putting them into cabins 
which he could not possibly let to any other passengers, Mr. Jenkins stated that 
“W.S.L. was not afraid of any government, that he hated all ‘governments,’ 
and when he got them on board of his ships he always served them in that 
way.” To this I could only remark, on more minutely examining the 
cabin, that it was a most disgraceful place to put a lady into. Jenkins, 
ever ready with an answer, immediately replied: ‘‘You see, sir, all ‘go- 
vernments’ are supposed to be gentlemen—‘ governments’ are not sup- 
posed to be married.” ‘But surely, Jenkins, there must be some better 
cabin than this still vacant?” ‘No, sir, not one; take my advice and make 
the best of it. You see, sir, outside here in the steerage we have little enough 
room at any time, but, considering we are bound to a hot climate, it will be 
stifling in a fortnizht’s time—well, the Admiralty insist upon his taking the full 
number of ‘governments’ with him this voyage. Well, he has already let all 
the cabins and got paid for them; the consequence is that for one of ‘the 
governments’ he has ordered this ‘structure’ to be built. Just come and look 
at it, sir.” Following my loquacious friend, I managed at last to reach the 





hatchway close to which the carpenters were elevating what Jenkins had termed 
a * structure,” to be adapted into a sleeping cabin for a gentleman, as I after- 
wards found, six feet in height. Asking for an explanation of this stoppage to 
the ventilation of the ‘lower regions,” Jenkins, ever ready to explain his part 
of this passenger ship, exclaimed: “This, sir, is what I wish particularly to 
point out to you; the men employed upon it call it the ‘ general’s quarters,’ the 
children call it ‘Punch’s house,’ and I call it the ‘structure.’ Have you any 
interest, sir, with the Board of Trade?” ‘What makes you ask such a ques- 
tion?” ‘Don’t be offended, sir; I have put that question to every ‘ govern- 
ment’ that has come on board of this ship. If I was a ‘government,’ I 
would stop this ship—that ‘structure’ is sure to cause fever and death.” 

As it happened that Mr. M‘Leod was married, something had to be 
done, and by the aid of a carpenter from shore, whom the future 
Consul had to pay out of his own pocket, the kennel provided was 
made barely habitable for the voyage. This is but a specimen of 
the rest ; the passengers were bilked by the steward, and neglected 
by all. So disgusted were some of them, that they landed at Ply- 
mouth, and refused to go further. Those who did were badly fed, 
and, as the tanks had not been cleaned, the water for drinking at last 
got to be of the colour and consistence of coffee. No wonder they 
were very glad to cast anchor in Table Bay on the 3lst of 
January, 1857, and to stretch their legs once more upon terra firma. 

Whilst at the Cape Mr. M‘Leod made some interesting observa- 
tions upon Cape wine, which appears to be increasing in value there, 
owing to the demand originated through the failure of European 
vintages. ‘The delicious grape which gives forth the Constantia grows 
upon only one estate. Of common Cape, or South African wine, 
the demand is so much increased, that 797,092 gallons were exported 
in 1857 against 106,067 in 1854, and the price was increased exactly 
threefold. The earthy taste, which is the main objection to South 
African wines, is by Mr. M‘Leod attributed not to any defect in the 
grape, but to the imperfect way of getting rid of the red dust of the 
district, which is blown about and covers the grapes. 

Various causes combined to detain Mr. M‘Leod at the Cape until 
the end of July, when he at last got a passage for Mozambique. 
Passing Natal, the Hermes, on board which the British Consul was 
carried, got scent of aslaver, and Mr. M‘Leod soon had an opportunity 
of appreciating the blessings of that horrid system which the Crowns 
of Spain and of Portugal continue to uphold. Partly owing to the 
connivance of the authorities, and more to the vigilance exercised on 
behalf of the nefarious traflic by those who participate in its blood- 
steeped traffic, the Minnetonka eluded pursuit. On subsequent 
inquiry it was proved that she was a Spanish vessel from Havannah, 
bound to Cape Corrientes for a cargo of slaves, and furnished with 
70,000 dollars blood-money to be spent. In proof of the little that is 
really done in suppressing the slave trade, it is stated that twenty-one 
slavers have been turred out of the Havannah in the space of one 
month, openly leaving Cuba with the intention of going to Africa for 
slaves. ‘Fourteen of those vessels were going to make arun to the 
West Coast, and the remaining seven, being larger, were going to the 
East Coast, to obtain their cargoes in the Mozambique Channel, 
where the Emperor of the French had established the slave trade 
under the denomination of Free Labour Emigration.” How this 
assertion with regard to the effect of the so-called *‘ Free Labour 
Emigration” is supported we shall presently have occasion to show. 

The whole of the coast upwards towards Mozambique, the more 
important ports, the state of the country, and its productions, are 
described by Mr. M‘Leod with admirable minuteness. To do more 
than indicate the presence of such information is not possible 
inareview. The slave trade, however, still remains the chief topic. 
Weare sorry to hear, on such excellent authority as Mr. M‘Leod’s, 
that there is reason to believe that “ British capital” is still used in 
the traflic, and that in his capacity of consul he had to bring under the 
notice of the Government that an English vessel was employed to 
seize natives in the Pacific and convey them to the French island of 
Réunion, where they were sold at 402. per head. Could these things 
be brought home to the real criminals, we hope that the law would 
be found potent enough to visit them with punishment the most con- 
dign. How completely the system is organised on the African coast 
may be gathered from the following observation made during the 
chase after the flying Minnetonka. 

In all these parts the slave dealers must have agents to procure the natives 
they require to keep up a regular supply for the traffic. On the high ridge of 
land running parallel to the beach, and at from three to ten miles inland, might 
be observed fires lighted up to herald our approach. At times we could almost 
imagine that we were overtaking these; but when we came nearly abreast of the 
latest beacon, and were keeping a bright look out for our anticipated prize, 
another and yet another fire on the hills would tell how we were bafiled, and 
how well the slave dealers were served. Of course this could only have been 
done with the connivance of the native chiefs ; and while it shows how fearfully 
the Portuguese have abused their position on this coast, it convinces one that 
they are not without influence among the natives, and that if they can use it 
for such a purpose, they might be equally successful in employing it in amelio- 
rating the condition of the blacks, whom they now use only as objects of barter 
with the man-stealer. 

We pass over a chapter in which Mr. M‘Leod makes an ingenious 
attempt to identify Sofala with the ancient Ophir, and come to his 
arrival at Mozambique, which occurred on the 18th of July. Here 
he soon experienced what it was to be the Consul of Great Britain in 
the very hot-bed of the slave trade. Of course his Excellency the 
Governor was courteous enough ; but civil words butter no bread, as 
poor Mr. M‘Leod found whenever he stood in need of substantial 
assistance. According to his Excellency, the Mozambique people 
were ‘entirely opposed to the slave trade ;” in spite of which hey 
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Britannie Majesty’s Consul was obliged to hire a house and be attended 
to by the slaves of a certain Mr. Soares, whose slaves were under the 
control of a female overseer, whose abilities in the torturing way seem 
to be infinitely superior to those of the fictitious Mr. Legree. The 
condition of these poor people at the time he went to reside in the 
house of Mr. Soares is very plainly narrated by Mr. M‘Leod : 

When we took the house, the slaves, with the exception of one who was a 
carpenter, and appeared to be a favourite with Portuguese Rosa, were, without 
exception, the most miserable, broken-hearted looking negroes I ever saw. 
They had the appearance of having been half-starved for a very long period, 
and were covered with scars and sores, evidently the effects of brutal treatment. 
One poor creature was so horrifying a sight, that I asked Mr. Soares if it was 
not possible to do something to alleviate his sfferings, when he was sent to the 
house of Mr. Soares’ father to be treated by the slave-doctor there. He begged 
me not to think his slaves were in that condition always; and accounted for it 
by his absence from Mozambique, stating that, when he returned after an absence 
of any duration, he was sure to find that some of his slaves were dead, and 
many of them had run away into the Makua country; which he felt certain 
was caused by the cruel treatment of those whom he had left in charge of them. 
He added that he rejoiced they were with me, for now there would be an end of 
this, as far as those who were attached to this house ef his. I observed, on his 
making his appearance among them, that they clapped their hands, as if glad at 
his presence; but I found no expression of this feeling in their conntenances ; and 
I soon learned that they made this clapping of their hands on seeing me, or my 
wife, or, in fact, any one with a white face—and that it was not only their glorious 
privilege to be slaves, but that they had to express their joy in this manner on 
beholding their oppressors. How abject must be that domestic slavery which 
degrades the image of God to such baseness! . . . The allowance of food was 
really not sufficient to sustain life, consisting entirely of a description of small 
grain called milho. This allowance was served out about once a week; a day 
more or less seemed to be a matter of indifference. The food served out in this 
manner to the poor hungry negroes was of course seized upon with avidity, and 
what was intended for a week’s supply seldom lasted for more than two or three 
days, and on the fourth day all were crying for food. Until the end of the week 
they had no chance of receiving any from their own masters; they must, there- 
fore, rob them, or some other person ; when found out, they were flogged. Hunger 
was ever goading them on to rob; the lash was always ready, and therefore the 
whip was always going. If found stealing cocoa-nuts from the trees, the custom 
of Mozambique is to allow the captain or guardian of the palm trees to shoot 
them. No question is asked as to how a slave comes by his death—and the 
body is thrown into the sea. 


The cruelties of Portuguese Rosa (the female overseer above alluded 
to) at length becameso abominable, that Mr. M‘Leod was compelled 
to send her back to Mr. Soares ; and the consequence was that all the 
poor creatures were withdrawn from the service of the Consul, to be 
placed once more within the power of this modern ogress. Of her 
one anecdote will suffice : 


On Monday, the 15th of March, 1858, at 8.30 A.m., we were greatly dis- 
tressed by screams, which proceeded from some fellow-being in the compound 
of the next house, the wall of which was about thirty yards distant from our 
own. Mrs. M‘Leod was at the time slowly recovering from the effects of the 
fever, and the treatment she had received from Dr. Fonseca, and it may be 
easier imagined than described what a serious effect this affair had on her 
system. The screams proceeding from that house were, on this occasion, more 
alarming than those that were heard from time to time, daily, when the female 
overseer was employed in punishing the slaves under her control. At last, they 
became so alarming that we came to the conclusion that the slaves had risen 
upon Portuguese Rosa, the overseer, and having succeeded in getting her into 
one of the outhouses, they were employed in avenging themselves for the gross 
and continued wrongs which they had suffered at her hands. Believing that 
this was the case, and urged by the entreaties of my wife and her maid to 
endeavour to save the woman from the fury of the negroes, I repaired to Mr. 
Soares’ house, in the court-yard of which the following revolting scene met my 
view: Portuguese Rosa was lying on a native bed or sofa, which was placed 
with its head about three feet from the doorway of an outhouse, in which cocoa- 
nuts were stored until required for the use of the house. This Portuguese 
woman was reclining at full length on the sofa, her chin supported by her hand, 
and contemplating, with evident pieasure, the disgusting scene of barbarity 
which was being enacted inside of the cocoa-nut house. A negro, one of the 
finest specimens of man I have ever looked upon, and one that an artist would 
have wished for a model of Apollo, was lashed up to a ladder by his hands and 
legs ; two negroes were castigating him on his posteriors; two spare ones were 
waiting to relieve them, and one old negro stood by, who appeared to be a 
doctor, witnessing how much the sufferer could bear without being killed. The 
poor creature’s posteriors and thighs were covered with blood, and a pool of 
blood was around his feet. There lay the Portuguese woman, calmly enjoying 
this scene of blood, occasionally instructing the actors where to strike, when a 
cry of more thrilling anguish would testify to her refinement in torment. 
Anxious to put an end to this revolting scene, I asked—nay, I begged—this 
fiend in woman’s form to pardon and release the man. Instantly her dark eye 
was lighted up with the frenzy of intense hatred, and, turning to me, she said, 
‘For anything with a white skin, I would pardon—but for you, THOU CHAMPION 
OF THE SLAYE!—NEVER!” Then turning to the executioners, she yelled, ‘Flog, 
sons of hell, flog! or else I'll pour the boiling oil upon you.” This drew my 
attention to a neighbouring fire, on which stood a pot, which, I afterwards 
learned, contained boiling oil. To have remained longer would have only 
added to the sufferings of the slave. This was a case of domestic slavery, in 
which, of course, I could not interfere. A late Portaria of the King of Portugal 
declares that this slavery shall cease in twenty years’ time; that is to say, 
continues it for that period. Subsequently I heard that this slave was punished 
for disobedience of orders. Inquiring further into the matter, I learned that 
this noble black had refused to castigate his own mother. Women of England, 
and mothers of Portugal, hear me; and when you hear speak—so that Don 
Pedro the Fifth, of Portugal, shall cause slavery to cease in his African 
dominions, and leave to his dynasty a name, the memory of which shall 
awaken prouder associations than those even of the Era of Conquest. 


With regard to the French Slave Trade, or, as it is hypocritically 
styled, “ Free Labour Emigration Trade,” Mr. M‘Leod conclusively 
shows that it is but a shade less black than slavery in its worst form. 
There is indeed nothing but a silly, unmeaning ceremony to give any 
= for the assertion that the slaves are deported by their own free 
will : 

The slaves, for the suppy of this traffic, are kept generally at a distance of 
two or three days’ journey from the coast, on account of the scarcity of food ; 





and also that the barracoons, in which they are imprisoned until required for 
exportation, may not be seen by the British ships of war employed on the coast 
for the suppression of the slave trade. These slaves are brought from the inte- 
rior, and are sometimes two, three, and even four months on their journey to 
the barracoons. There can be no doubt that they are obtained by violence. On 
reaching the deck of the French ship, the ceremony of engaging the slaves as 
free labourers is gone through by an Arab interpreter, who asks them, in the 
presence of the delegate, whether they voluntarily engage to serve for five years 
at Réunion. The interpreter assures the delegate that the slave is willing to 
become a free labourer at Réunion, in every instance. The delegate cannot 
speak the native language, and does not know what question the slave is asked, 
nor the nature of his reply ; but, being assured by the Arab that the slave is 
willing to go to Réunion, the French delegate is satisfied, and if asked if the 
slaves are willing to leave Africa, he declares, on his honour, that “ he does not 
know anything to the contrary.” This is a true and simple statement of the 
manner in which the slave is engaged. 
When they arrive at the Isle of Réunion the slaves have no power to 
choose their masters, who pay money for them to the importers 
precisely as if they were bought in the market overt of Cuba. It is 
true that they are paid wages in money, and that it is illegal to ill- 
treat them; but that they themselves see no difference between this 
and any other form of slavery is painfully apparent from the fact that 
the cargoes of them sometimes rise against the crews in charge of the 
vessels, and murder them in the most horrible manner, Mr. M‘Leod 
entors into such a detailed account of the means used to procure 
slaves for this ‘‘ French Free Traffic,” that the Emperor Louis Napo- 
leon need no longer plead ignorance of the real nature of the traffic in 
human flesh which is thus carried on under the sanction of his name. 
That Mr. M‘Leod’s life in Mozambique was not one of peace and 
quietness may be readily imagined. His opposition to the slave trade 
was sufficient to obtain for him the detestation and opposition of every- 
body. With the authorities of the Portuguese Government he had 
several disputes, which did not tend to render his stay more satisfac- 
tory to him. The enmity of the Portuguese was carried to the 
extent of secretly employing the natives to attack him, and the secu- 
rity of his life was so much in peril that his house had to be guarded 
by sentinels supplied by the Governor-General for the purpose. That 
worthy also, in spite of his protestations of willingness to assist in 
putting a stop to the slave trade, grew very cool towards Mr, M‘Leod. 
After one or two energetic measures to which he had been prompted 
by the British Consul (among which was the now celebrated case of 
the ‘‘ Charles et Georges”), he grew frightened, and wished to retract. 
At length Mr. M‘Leod fell ill of fever, and his wife also was laid on a 
bed of sickness. From that time until his retirement from Mozambique 
their life was little else but an unvaried series of dangers, difficulties, 
and insults, from which the Governor was either unable or unwilling to 
protect them. At length, after consultation with the senior English 
naval officers on the station, Mr. M‘Leod resolved, after mature 
deliberation, ‘ that the best course was to retire to Mauritius, or even 
England, until such time as arrangements were made between England 
and Portugal for the reception of a British Consul in honour and 
safety at Mozambique. In accordance with this very sensible resolve, 
he embarked with his wife on board H.M.S. Lyra, on the 18th of May 
1858. 

On arriving at Mauritius, Mr. M‘Leod, curiously enough, 
had an excellent opportunity for observing the negro under the oppo- 
site extreme of liberty; and although the evil to be complained of was 
a very minor one when compared with the inexpressible sinfulness 
and abominations of slavery, the picture is not a very attractive one. 
The independence, not to say insolence, of the black *‘ helps” at Port 
Louis, may be exemplified by the following ¢rait: 

On arriving at the second hotel, one of the servants lifted out of the carriage 
a bird-cage, and carried it up to my room, for which he demanded payment. 
Tired, ill, and worried, in the hope of getting rid of his importunity 1 put my 
hand into my pocket and reached him a shilling, not having any smaller change 
about me at the time. Looking very hard at the shilling, which was lying on 
the palm of his hand, he backed to what he considered a safe distance, and then 
the “ poor black” asked me “if I called myself a gentleman in offering him a 
shilling.” Without waiting for my answer, he slapped his leg to make the 
money in his pocket jingle, and then, putting his hand into his pocket, he pulled 
out a shilling, which, adding to the one I had given to him, he threw at my 
feet, and exclaiming ‘‘ There, you poor devil!” he walked off. 


Here is another specimen equally striking: 


All ranks are entirely at the mercy of their servants, as the following 
account of what occurred in an officer’s family will illustrate. Colonel B. was 
celebrated for giving good dinners ; and Mrs. B. used to smile at the different tales 
which she heard of the servants in the island. She was in the habit of humour- 
ing the servants; and although they usedjoccasionally to absent themselves for 
days, and the Colonel and his lady, on returning from church on Sunday, have 
had to dine on cheese and bread, as the butler was quite drunk under the dining- 
room table, and the cook had fortified himself in the kitchen, threatening to run 
any one through who dared to invade his dominions—still Mrs. Colonel B. said 
«that these ‘ poor blacks’ had gratitude ; for whenever they had a dinner-party 
they never behaved badly.” The Colonel's charming dinner-parties had an end, 
from the circumstances arising out of the keeping up of their wedding-day. A nice 
party of guests were invited, and everything went like a marriage feast, until 
shortly before dinner, when the Colonel’s dress boots were not to be found any- 
where. Better had he not troubled himself further about the said boots. The 
butler was sent for, and he said he knew nothing about the cause of the absence 
of the boots. Mrs. B. was appealed to, and she could give no information. 
And the Colonel at last told the butler that he would make him pay for the 
missing boots. Blackey immediately got saucy, and the Colonel gave him a 
whipping. The guests were arriving, the Colonel burried to meet them, and the 
boots were forgotten. Dinner was announced, and the party were ushered into 
the dining-room. Soup and fish were served, and there was a considerable 
pause. The room being left without a single attendant, Mrs. B. rose and retired 
to see what was the cause of the delay. Along the passages, in the verandah, 
and on the way to the kitchen, which was some distance from the house, she 
met with no one. QOnentering the kitchen, she found that also deserted. She 
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called, but no one answered. Looking round for the dinner, she observed all 
the dishes standing on a table, placed there for the purpose of serving the dinner 
up, preparatory to taking it to the dining-room, and in the centre stood the 
Colonel’s boots which had been missing that day. In each boot she found a 
roasted duck had been thrust, and over them the sweet sauce for pudding had 
been poured. The turkey was there, but it was garnished with cinders, and, in 
short, a beautiful dinner was completely spoiled ; at the sight of which poor 
Mrs. B. fainted away. The Colonel, soon afterwards making his appearance, 
found his wife insensible, and his dinner ruined. 

Our space will not permit us to dwell upon Mr. M‘Leod’s interest- 
ing account of Madagascar, which he afterwards visited; nor yet of 
the curious archipelago of islands called the Seychelles. He 
returned to England by the Egyptian and Mediterranean route, and 
arrived, as we have already recorded, in October 1858. 

For the information which it contains respecting the various coun- 
tries he visited, and especially on the interesting subject of the slave 
trade, Mr. M‘Leod’s book is one of the most important which the 
present publishing season has as yet produced. That he feels warmly 
about the slave trade we do not wonder. We feel warmly, without 
having seen what he has. We do not think that he has exaggerated 
one jot; for every page bears the impress of an observant, reflective, 
accurate, and truthful mind. 





Early Voyages to Terra Australis, now called Australia: a Collection 
of Documents and Extracts from early Manuscript Maps, illustrative 
of the History of Discovery on the Coasts of that vast Island, from the 
Beginning of the Sixteenth Century to the time of Captain Cook. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by R. H. Masor, Esq., F.S.A. 
London: Printed for the Hakluyt Society. 

MONG the many valuable and highly-interesting publications of 

the Hakluyt Society there is not one that we should prefer to 

the present volume, either for the rarity of the documents it contains, 
or for the skilfulness with which they have been treated by the learned 
editor in his introduction. We have had enough of notices of Aus- 
tralia as it is, whether drawn up in guide-book fashion, or as hints for 
settlers, amusing experiences, and instructive accounts of scientific 
explorations, But, as it has been clearly shown that there were dis- 
coveries of America before Columbus—a fact which when first made 
known produced considerable sensation—so we wanted to know whether 

Australia, too, had not been visited by navigators before Tasman, 

and whether it was Captain Cook that gave the first accurate intelli- 

gence of its form and dimensions; and here we have before us the 
means of arriving at a sensible conclusion upon these points. The 
documents in aid which Mr. Major has brought together in his 
volume are fifteen in number, all highly interesting, but too long for 
enumeration. The titles of two or three of them will suflice to show 
the nature of the collection: as, ‘‘ A Memorial addressed to his 

Catholic Majesty Philip III., King of Spain, by Dr. Juan Luis 

Arias, respecting the Exploration, Colonisation, and Conversion of the 

Southern Land, translated from the Spanish original ;” “ Relation of 

Luis Vaez de Torres, concerning the Discoveries of Quiros, as his 

Almirante, dated Manila, July 12, 1607 ;” ‘* Voyage and Shipwreck 

of Captain Francis Pelsart in the Batavia, on the Coast of New 

Holland ;” “Account of the Observations of Captain William 

Dampier on the Coast of New Holland, 1699,” &c. But the mere 

ublication of these documents would be of little use without the 
ucid introduction that accompanies them from the pen of Mr. Major, 
which proves him to have taken infinite pains, by an examination of 
all the early maps and portolanos within his reach, as well as by 
correspondence with numerous learned friends in different parts of 
the world, to place the subject before the reader in a manner that 
leaves nothing to be desired. ‘ The earliest discovery of Australia,” 

he te!ls us, ‘to which claim has been laid by any nation is that of a 

Frenchman, a native of Honfleur, named Binot Paulmier de Gonne- 

ville, who sailed from that pot in June 1503, on a voyage to the 

South Seas.” This navigator discovered land, which the President de 

Brosses, in his well-known work, ‘ Histoire des Navigations aux 

Terres Australes,” conjectures to have been “ the Terra Australis, 

since named New Holland.” But there is much more ground for 

believing that the land so discovered, far from being New Holland, 
was no otker than the Island of Madagascar. ‘A more 
reasonable claim,” says Mr. Major, “to the discovery of Aus- 
tralia in the early part of the sixteenth century may be advanced 
by the Portuguese, from the evidence of various MS. maps still ex- 
tant, although the attempt made recently to attach the credit of 
this discovery to Magalhaens, in the famous voyage of the Victoria 
round the world in 1520, is, as we shall endeavour to show, perfectly 
untenab'e.” That the discovery was made by the Portuguese, how- 
ever, some time between the years 1512 and 1542, is evident, ac- 
cording to Mr. Major, from an indication ‘in similar form on six 
maps, four of them in England and two in France, on which, imme- 
diately below Java, and separated from that island only by a narrow 
strait, is drawn a large country stretching southward to the verge of 
the several maps.” One of these maps, of which a reduction is 
given in the volume before us, was probably executed in the time of 
Francis I. of France, for his son the Dauphin, afterwards Henry II. ; 
it was afterwards in the possession of Harley, Earl of Oxford, and 
subsequently of Sir Joseph Banks, who presented it to the British 
Museum in 1790. The second is contained in an atlas, drawn at 
Dieppe in 1547, and now in the possession of Sir Thomas Phillipps. 
The third and fourth are in the British Museum, The fifth is a map 
made early in the reign of Henry IL. of France, of which a fac- 





simile has been published by M. Jomard; and the sixth is 
contained in a Portolano at the Depdt de la Guerre, Paris, 
drawn in 1555, by Guillaume le Testu, a pilot of Grasse, 
in Provence, or, as others have thought, a Norman.” From the lati- 
tude, longitude, and general outline of the country indicated in these 
several maps, Mr. Major tells us that he has no hesitation in con- 
cluding that it was what we call Australia; and this notwithstanding 
the discrepancies exposed by a comparison with our modern maps. 
But the question then naturally arises, Why, seeing that all these 
maps are of French manufacture, suppose that it was the Portuguese 
rather than the French that made tue discovery of the great South 
Land ? To this our editor replies, that, ‘although the maps are in 
French, there are indications of Portuguese in some of the names, 
such as ‘Terre ennegade’ (a Gallicised form of ‘ Tierra anegada,’ i. e. 
land under water, or sunken shoal), ‘Gracal,’ and ‘Cap de Fromose.’” 
He has likewise some other weighty arguments, which it would be too 
long for us to produce, in favour of the Portuguese, as opposed to 
the claims of either the French or the Spaniards; and as yet (1512- 
1542) the Dutch navigators were not, It was full a century later 
(1642) before Tasman prosecuted his discoveries in this region of the 
world—not, however, that he was the first of his countrymen that 
visited it, as is here clearly shown—and it was still later, namely in 
1699, that our own countryman the celebrated Captain Dampier, c7- 
devant buccaneer, was despatched by William III. upon “ an expedi- 
tion for the discovery of new countries, and for the examination of 
some of those already discovered, particularly New Holland and New 
Guinea.” Since that time no further great efforts were made by 
any nation in the exploration of Australia, until the celebrated expe- 
dition of Captain Cook in 1770, upon the particulars and cireum- 
stances of which Mr. Major has not deemed it necessary to dwell, 
as being sufficiently known to all intelligent readers, And having so 
far noticed his highly-interesting volume we take our leave of it, with 
many thanks for the pleasure we have had in its perusal, 








FICTION. 
Freshfield. By the Author of “ Nightshade.” London: J. Black- 


wood. 
HIS IS BY NO MEANS, any more than the former production 
of the author’s pen, a perfect or even a highly-finished work of 
art. But it has vitality, the vitality alike of earnestness and of intel- 
lectual vigour. Its author, in his former work, grappled bravely with 
the evils of Jesuitism; in this he has no polemics and very little 
politics. ‘* Freshfield ” is a tale of domestic life, its adventures of the 
fireside being only varied by one little trip to India during the heat of 
the Sepoy war. The power of the book lies partly in its scenes of 
domestic pathos, and partly in its sketches of odd, out-of-the-way, 
ridiculous characters. Its great faults are its ill-constructed impro- 
bable plot, and its diarrhea of dialogue. The journey of George 
Freshfield to India, to ascertain from one of the officers in the army 
whether there were any foundation for rumours connecting him 
illicitly with the heroine of the tale, is a manifestly absurd and help- 
less tour de force—a desperate attempt to link to the story the interest 
of the Indian struggle. In ‘ Nightshade” we noticed the same 
tendency as here to loose endless dialogue, with which in both novels 
whole pages are filled. This habit or disease pushes the descriptive 
parts into the background, and obliges the author to be too sketchy 
in his pictures. This we regret, as he has manifestly both an intense 
love for scenery;and very considerable power of depicting it. 

The whole interlude in India is, we think, a failure. Havelock is 
introduced—but it is his ghost, not himself. The quiet Cato-like man, 
with his mouth sternly shut over the chagrins of years, with 
disappointed ambition rebuked before a high sense of public duty, with 
the shadow of coming death casting a supernatural dignity on his 
bearing, his brow and eye—doing conscientiously with his might what 
his hand findeth to do, seeing the grave is at hand—this belated 
Tronside of India, who blazed out, like a sun that had been half-hid in 
envious clouds all day, in one brief evening hour of glory, and then 
sank for ever to rest, does not live, move, and start from Mr. John- 
stone’s canvass as he ought to have done with a painter of his 
undeniable skill and genius. His picture is hard and literal, and the 
manner in which he introduces the hero reading the seventy-ninth 
Psalm is not very felicitous. Havelock did not need to lash himself 
to fury by an old Hebrew thong belonging to the time when “the 
Law was our schoolmaster;” and assuredly we see no analogy 
between the case of the Chaldeans sacking Jerusalem, and that of the 
Sepoys seizing their own cities, Delhi and Lucknow, and avenging in 
their own frightful fashion the real or imagined wrongs of their country. 

Among the characters in “ Freshfield ” we prefer, as aforesaid, the 
odd ones, tinged as some of them are with humour, and displaying all 
of them no ordinary powers of observation. Mrs, Croker is good— 
indeed, so like her many prototypes in society as to be disagreeable. 
Her parrot is as sensible, and much pleasanter than herself. Arthur 
Freshfield, is a fine hearty old fellow not unlike Newman Noggs in 
some points ; and all honour to him and his serpentine walking-stick ! 
But Turley is the flower of the flock. In Dickens’s hands he would 
have become quite a ridiculous gem, and, as it is, it is too bad in his 
creator to put him to death in a manner so sudden and so scurvy. We 
are quite angry to think of his inimitable chuckle, ‘ Ech, ech, ech,” 
being now for ever silent on the streets. The hero and the heroine, 
as is the fate or fasbion with such in most novels, are rather insipid. 
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But, in our judgment, by far the best part of the book is that de- 
scriptive of the childhood and death of poor little Charlie. Mr. 
Johnstone seems himself to have sustained some kindred calamity, 
and his description of the boy’s death ranks in prose with “ Casa 
Wappy” by Delta in verse, for simple, searching, heart-felt sorrow. 
We defy any one, even the severest critic of the defects of this tale, 
to read pages 136, 137, 138 without tears. 

Altogether Mr. Johnstone has many fine faculties—an eye for 
nature ; sharp, light-glancing, pictorial power; a facility of dialogue 
approaching the fatal; genuine heart and piety ; and a very uncom- 
mon sympathy with the diviner traits of that divine season, child- 
hood. What he lacks to constitute him a first-rate novelist is, first, 
constructive power, or rather the power of using well the constructive 
power he has; secondly, the retrenching of the exuberance of his 
dialogue; again, that his descriptive passages be longer and less 
hurried in the execution; and in fine, that he deal rather with the 
beautiful and the pathetic than with the terrible or the sublime. His 
powers are manly and vigorous, but the tendencies of his heart and 
of his experience lead him most naturally in such directions ; and the 
bent. of one’s deepest spirit should always control the current of one’s 
genius. 





The Wood Rangers. (From the French of Luis de Bellemare.) By 
Captain Marne Rerp, Author of “The Scalp Hunters.” 3 vols. 
(Hurst and Blackett.)—Captain Mayne Reid has certainly chosen a 
congenial work for the purpose of translation. Under the guidance of 
M. Luis de Bellemare, we again traverse Mexican steppes spotted here and 
there by a solitary hacienda; we again listen to the tales of daring hunters 
as they re-fight their battles by the light of the camp fires ; gamesters 
again win, lose, and stab one another; and Indian war-whoops, floating 
islets, and golden valleys contribute their several quotas to make upa 
tale as exciting and romantic as ever thrilled the hearts and moved the 
imagination of the most ardent novel-readers. In a word, we can scarcely 
pay these volumes a higher compliment, considering that they are sup- 
posed to give a sketch of Mexican life, than to say that they are quite 
worthy of the pen of their translator, After all, it is something to get 
away from weary, flat, and unprofitable details of high life, such as can 
be found nowhere but in the teeming brain of the three-volume 
novelist—to exchange sham boudoirs and stale diners a la Russe for the 
fresh air of the desert and the fare of the hunter. As we before hinted, 
there is incident enough in these volumes to satisfy the exigencies of the 
most devoted reader of novels. The rapidity with which the writer 
changes his scenes and personages speaks highly for the force of his ima- 
gination. Weare one moment presented with a glowing account of a 
hunter’s single combat with a jaguar; now we have a specimen of Lynch 
law much more exciting thau agreeable ; and presently we are called 
away to gaze upon some choice specimen of Mexican female beauty. 
Such of our readers as have not yet expended all their youthful romance 
may be much more unpleasantly employed than in whiling away a spare 
hour in the perusal of these pages. 

The Red Hand of the Ford of the Dee: a Tale of Old Cambria. By 
Sornta Ketry, Daughter of Mrs. Sherwood. (Darton and Co.)— 
This tale, written professedly for young people, has nevertheless ample 
interest in it for those of maturer years. The period embraced belongs 
to the reign of Henry IV., when the Welsh, under the Owen Glendower 
of Shakespearian memory, raised the standard of revolt, and avenged 
the injuries that had been previously inflicted on them by Lord Grey of 
Ruthyn and others. Although called a tale, it is in reality a truthful 
account of the manners and customs of the Welsh at the time, and 
especially of the bards, a race of men who once held a most unbounded sway 
over their superstitious countrymen, but were now fast flickering away to 
their final doom of extinction under the milder influence of a purer 
religion. The tale is told in a strain of beautiful simplicity, while at tie 
same time the interest of the narrative is sustained by the stirring events 
of the period, concluding with the ferocious raid of Sir Owain Vichan or 
Glendower upon the stronghold of Ruthyn Castle—the act of vengeance 
to which he had been incited through the secret and deep influence of the 
native bards. The incidents are interspersed with dialogues and de- 
scriptions which vividly display the individual characters who are intro- 
duced into the tale. Mrs. Kelly’s aim has evidently been to give a 
truthful account of the last dying days of the old bards of Cambria, and 
it is this cireumstance which gives a value to the work: independent of 
its high literary merits, it is a narrative of facts. The work will well 
repay the reading. It isrich in its simplicity, and its object is instruction 
under the humble guise of a tale; while the modest announcement of 
“Daughter of Mrs. Sherwood” indicates that the authoress’s aim has been 
to follow in the path of her gifted parent. 

Fables and Fairy Tales. By Henry Mortey. Illustrated by Charles 
Bennett. (Chapman and Hall. pp. 238).—This capital little volume 
contains some of the best original fables and tales we have ever 
met with; some of these have, it is true, made their appearance before 
the public in a slightly altered form, in Household Words and Fraser’s 
Magazine, but the majority are in print for the first time. The illustra- 
tions by Mr. Bennett are characteristic, and quite worthy of the text. 
As a present fit for young people the volume may be recommended. 

Hadassah: Sketches in Palestine; or Jews, Christians, and Heathens, 
Eighteen Hundred Years Ago. By S.S. Jones. (Wertheim and Macin- 
tosh. pp. 232).—A fiction woven out of Biblical facts, attempting, not 
entirely unsuccessfully, to give some idea of life in Judea from the death 
of Christ to the destruction of the Holy City by the Romans. The 
authoress declares that her intention has been “to form a panoramic re- 
presentation, correct as well as beautiful, of the Land of Promise; the 
Canaan of the Bible; the Inheritance of Israel; and those who in the 
Apostles’ times dwelt therein.” 

The Old Coal Pit; or, the Adventures of Richard Boothby in Search of his 
Own Way. A Story for Boys. By E. J. May. (John W. Parker and Son. 
pp. 291.) —The Old Coal Pit is the name of a village in which the greater part 





of theaction of the story takes place, and, where the heroof the story, Richard 
Boothby, is born. Unlike most “books for boys,” this is not filled with 
strange narratives of adventure and peril, but rather presents ‘such a 
picture of the opening of a useful life, through some trial and suffering, as 
may prove valuable as a model to the young. The style is clear and 
forcible, and the composition of the plot dramatic. 

Too Laté for the Train; or, the Autobiography of Reginald Beresford.— 
By F. Travers, Esq. (S. Marlborough and Co.)—A readable story, the 
moral of which is intended to warn the young against the results of pro- 
crastination and indecision. Many acareer has apparently turned upon 
a slighter incident than being too late for the train. Yet it is not so 
much the single incident that did the mischief, as the vice of which it was 
the proof and manifestation. 

We have also received Tales from Blackwood, Vol. VII. (William 
Blackwood and Sons,) containing some well-known tales from “ Old 
Ebony.”——JRana: the Story of a little Frog. By a Friend of the Family. 
(Bell and Daldy.)—A scientific child’s book (if the term may be allowed,)in 
which the natural history, features, «nd peculiarities of the frog are agree- 
ably described under the garb of a tale——Messrs. Hachette have added to 
their capital collection of romances, called “ Bibliotheque des Chemins de 
Fer,” Mme. Charles Reybaud’s roman, Le Moine de Chaalis, and La Saboticre 
by Amedée Achard.——Mr. Jeffs publishes in serial form an interesting 
tale called La Bella Bella, by La Comtesse Marie Montemerlii—The 
last of the series of Cooper's novels, published by W. A. ‘Townshend and 
Co., of New York, and Sampson Low, Son, and Co., of London, is Zhe 
Sea Lions, a tale of adventure, courage, and suffering in the Antarctic 
Circle. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Epigrams of Martial. Translated into English prose. Each 
accompanied by one or more Verse Translations, from the Works of 
English Poets and various other sources. London: H. G. Bohn. 
1860. pp. 660. 

N R. BOHN in his preface tells us that this is the first complete 

i translation of Martial into English; and it is, after, all fully as 

complete as decency will allow it to be. Where a faithful English 

translation would be too gross, the Latin has been retained, accom- 
panied by the Italian version of Graglia, who was a teacher in London 
towards the end of the last century, and who, Mr. Bohn tells us, “ has 
been rather dexterous in refining impurities.” Not very long before 
Graglia’s version appeared, Elphinston’s ponderous quarto was pub- 
lished in would-be verse, price one guinea, and which numbered 
among its many hundred subscribers the leading nobility and men of 
letters of the day. It is about the most whimsical production that 
ever issued from the brain of a prosy pedant, without one single spark 
of poetry throughout the whole of its 600 pages, and often very much 
more diflicult to understand than the original Latin version. Mr. 

Elphinston, as probably some of our readers will remember from 

Boswell’s Johnson, was a very successful schoolmaster at Kensing- 

ton, a friend of Dr. Johnson and Garrick; between whom Bozzy 

relates a very amusing conversation to have taken place in reference 

to the said edition of Martial, Garrick, who considered himself “ a 

little of an epigraminatist,” strenuously advised Elphinston not to 

publish his version of the Roman poet ; and Johnson tells Garrick that 
the schoolmaster’s brother-in-law, Strahan, sent him a subscription of 

50/., and offered him 50/7. more if he would not publish. Publish, 

however, he did; and the highest praise we can give his bulky quarto 

is, that it does not discredit his industry. What makes the matter 
more strange is, that Elphinston was, or was supposed to be, a good 
scholar, and was undoubtedly a successful schoolmaster. Mr. Bohn 
apologises for having so largely borrowed Elphinston’s lucubrations in 
the present volume; but says he only used his aid in places where 
nothing better could be found. We subjoin one of Elphinston’s epi- 
grams, for which fortunately Mr. Bohn has found one rather better : 
TO REGULUS, ON APOLLODORUS. 

Five for Ten, and for Lusty he greeted you Lean; 

As for Free, he saluted you Bond. 

Now, he Ten, Free, and Lusty articulates clean. 

Oh! what pains can! He wrote, and he conn’d. 

No wonder that Garrick, on reading such Bedlamite dogerel, told 

Elphinston that “he didn’t seem to have a turn for epigrammatic 

writing.” To this Sphinxian riddle the author does not append a 

word of comment, though he is always pouring out the contents of his 

brain in lengthy notes, and very gratuitously informing his readers 
who built the Circus, or whereabouts in Rome the Suburra lay. We 
might quote at least a score of epigrams where we regret that Mr. 

Bohn could not dispense with the aid of the Kensington pedagogue. 

Here is one: 

Tf a cook-boy by thee, may Mistyllus be hight ; 
Taratalla to clep him, commences my right. 

Which, being interpreted, means, If your cook is called Mistyllus, 

why should not mine be called Taratalla. The original joke (which 

turns‘on the commencement ofa line of the Iliad, wicrvarc + aga rarra, 

x.7.2.) is a miserably poor one ; but it is certainly not improved in the 

Elphinstonian version. We give another, and then bid heartily 

farewell to our Scotch translator : 

The hare not done! you storm, and fly to flog; 
Rather than cut the hare, you'll cut the dog. 

The following is a literal translation of Martial’s very weak 
pleasantry : ‘‘ You say the hare is not suiliciently cooked, and call for 
a whip. You would rather cut up your cook, Rufus, than your hare.” 
IIad Martial written many of his 1500 epigrams in the foregoing 
style, it would have mattered little whether or no he never found a 
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better translator than the Scotch dominie, Elphinston ; yet Martial 
himself says to one of his critics: 


Thou thirty epigrams dost note for bad ; 
Call my book good, if thirty good it had. 


It would, we think, be a perfectly useless task to moot the question 
as to how far‘Martial is to be considered an obscene poet. We are 
ourselves satisfied as to his movality, in that he lashes with an 
unsparing hand the most flagrant vices of Romans when Rome was 
most vicious ; and we can only say that the Latin scholar who con- 
scientiously objected to read Martial would certainly, by the same 
rule, have to abjure the pages of perhaps the greatest of all Roman 
poets, Catullus, and possibly to put in his index expurgatorius Plautus, 
Horace, Juvenal, and many others. As to the amount of knowledge 
which may be acquired by a careful reader of Martial, we have no 
hesitation in saying that it is very great—knowledge, too, not less 
interesting than useful. We have from him a most accurate and 
skilfully-drawn picture of the manners and customs of Rome at the 
commencement of the Christian era. ‘True Spaniard as he was, he 
gives us a scarcely less lively picture of the Spain of his day ; and tells 
us of fashions which any traveller may satisfy himself exist to the 
present time in that country. His epigrams are often full of the most 
poignant wit and humour; and we are almost inclined to allow that 
he wrote with a depth of poetical feeling unknown to Horace or 
Juvenal, when we read such exquisitely sweet poems as that “On the 
Young Erotion” (v. 37), a poem which, if we exclude the last four 
lines, is perhaps equal to anything of the same length ever written by 
any poet of antiquity. Moreover, when we recollect the self-lauda- 
tions of Horace and Ovid, we feel doubly pleased when such a writer 
as Martial can say of his works : 

Sunt bona, sunt quedam mediocria, sunt mala plura, 
Que legis hic: aliter non fit, Avite, liber. 
To which lines we subjoin a translation from Mr. Bohn’s volume : 
Some good, and some so-so, most of them naught! 
Well, if no worse, the book may still be bought. 

Sir Gardner Wilkinson, the historiographer of Egypt, from many 
trifling errors and vulgarities in the writings of the ‘Father of His- 
tory,” entertains a shrewd suspicion that Herodotus did not live in 
the best society during his stay in Egypt. Nearly all we know of 
Martial is derived from his own writings, but they scarcely enable us 
to enter into any such very close details as to his manner of life. We 
know that he was the friend of Silius Italicus, Juvenal, the younger 
Pliny, and others of the first literary celebrities of his time. He was 
patronised by the Emperor Domitian, to whom, while living, he ad- 
dressed many of his poems in strains of the most disgusting adulation. 
and whom, after death, he not less disgustingly vilified. He had 
originally intended to practise at the bar, but gave that up for the 
pursuit of poetry. ‘To Martial, like many others both in ancient and 
modern times, the Muses were not very bountiful mistresses; and 
after residing at Rome for thirty-five years, we find the poet was 
indebted to the liberality of his friend Pliny for a sum of money suf- 
ficient to take him back to his native Spain: there he married a rich 
lady named Marcella, and there, small thanks to Euterpe and her 
sisters, he lived in afiluence until his seventy-fifth year. Out of these 
incidents it is not very easy to weave a romance; but we can gather 
that on the whole Martial was more fortunate than many other 
wooers of the Muse who were better men, if not better poets. 

We will now let Mr. Bohn say a few words respecting the present 
translation : 

It was first undertaken, and to some extent performed, by a Cambridge 
gtaduate of accredited powers, but proved too syntactically literal for 
perspicuity ; it then passed into the hands of a literary veteran of the sister 
University ; and has tinally been read through the press with great diligence by 
my eldest son and myself. No book in my Classical Library has been found so 
difficult, or has had such a thorough combing, and if any imperfections still 
remain, I am willing, as the last reader, to be responsible for them. The bock 
will at least be found to possess one singular advantage, which is in respect to 
the metrical versions. Having for more than ten years past intended to give 
Martial to the Engish reader on the present plan, I collected every poetical 
scrap likely to forward my object, and, besides, several rare volumes, for- 
tunately fell in with a very interesting MS. of the age of Elizabeth, which ver- 
sifies with considerable ability a great proportion of the Epigrams, 

We will do Mr, Bohn and his coadjutors the justice to say that, 
so far as we have been able to examine it, this prose translation is 
very correct and readable, without being bald; and the editor’s ten 
years’ search for poetical scraps has been well rewarded, as (to the 
best of our belief) little or nothing has been omitted in this volume 
to make it 2 complete compendium of English epigrammatic poetry 
either drawn from, or founded upon, the writings of the Roman poet. 
Occasionally in the prose version we think a better rendering might 


be suggested; for instance, “recta cena” (p. 313) is translated “a. 


regular supper,” which, to say the least of it, is quite unintelligible to 
all readers unacquainted with Latin. In the preface too, the writer 
does great injustice to the manes of Virgil, in coupling him for 
obscenity with Catullus, Horace, and Juvenal. We must notice also 
another trait in this translation, of which different people will probably 
form different opinions, Rousseau, in the preface to his “ Heloise,” 
informed his readers that his book was fit for the perusal of no modest 
woman—an admonition which had the effect of introducing it into 
nine-tenths of the Parisian boudoirs. We will not speak so harshly 
of this translation, while at the same time we assure our readers that 
its compilers have not erred on the side of over-prudery. As we said 
before, all the very gross epigrams—and unfortunately there are too 
many of these in Martial—areé given in the original Latin, with 





Graglia’s Italian version ; of others less indecent, we have a translation 
in English prose as well as verse. We, for our part, feel no inclination 
to quarrel with the wisdom of Mr. Bohn’s decision in not “ thoroughly 
expurgating ” this volume, and making it literary pap for mere babes 

nd sucklings. Scholars have a horror of the so-called “ expurgated 
editions,” and a rigid purist might easily make Martial’s epigrams a 
mere scarecrow of shreds and patches. Let him not be read at all, 
unless those who read him wish to know something of the author whom 
they havetakeninhand. At the same time we may assure any over-timid 
reader that he will find much more to shock his sense of modesty in a 
file of Divorce Court cases, as they are reported in the daily papers, 
than he will in the present volume, unless, indeed, he read Latin or 
Italian ; and the latter, from the very literal way in which the writer 
follows the original, is often not very intelligible. 

We hinted before that Martial as an author will well repay 
perusal. His language is almost always terse and grammatical ; his poetry, 
when he chooses to be poetical, sweet beyond description. His 
writings are a very storehouse of information respecting the “ evil 
days” in which he lived; and he spied out the failings of poor human 
nature with the keen though cynical eye of a master, As a specimen 


of the most genuine poetry, we subjoin the prose translation of part of 


a single epigram. 
ON THE YOUNG EROTION. 

Child, more sweet to me than the song of aged swans, more tender than a 
lamb of Phalantine Galesus, more delicate than a shell of the Lucrine lake; 
thou to whom no one could prefer the pearls of the Indian Ocean, or the newly 
polished tooth of the Indian elephant, or the newly fallen snow, or the untouched 
lily ; whose hair surpassed the fleece of the Spanish flock, the knotted tresses of 
the dwellers on the Rhine, and the golden-coloured field-mouse ; whose breath 
was redolent with odours which rivalled the rose-beds of Pestum, or the new 
honey of Attic combs, or amber just rubbed in the hand; compared to whom 
the peacock was ugly, the squirrel unattractive, the phenix a common object ; 
O krotion, thy funeral pyre is yet warm. The cruel law of the inexorable 
Fates has carried thee off, my love, my delight, my plaything, in thy sixth 
winter yet incomplete. 

The girl that was to ear and sight — 
More soft of tone, of skin more white, | 
Than plumaged swans, that yieldin death | 
The sweetest murmur of their breath ; sh h 
Smooth as Galxsus’ soft-fleeced flocks ; Or amber yielding odour sweet 

Dainty as shells on Lucrine rocks; From the chafing hand's soft heat ; 

As Red-sea pearls ; bright ivory’s glow ; By whom the peacock was not fair ; 
Unsullied lilies ; virgin snow ; Nor squirrels, pets; nor phoenix, rare: 
Whose locks were tipp’d with ruddy | Erotion crumbles in her urn ; 

gold, | Warm from the pile her ashes burn : 
Like wool that clothes the Batic fold; | Ere yet had closed her sixteenth year, 
Like braided hair of girls of Rhine ; | ‘The Fates accursed have spread her bier. 
Elton’s verse translation is very incorrect as well as sadly unpoetical ; 
but we defy any English translator to do even scant justice to the 
chaste tenderness and perfect verbal aptness of the original lines. 

We never can read Martial’s conclusion of these lines (we do not 
care to quote it) without calling to mind how Byron mars his “ Isles 
of Greece” by the “ cold-blooded ribaldry,” to use Jeffrey’s phrase, 
by which he follows it up. We like Martial’s poetry in this instance 
even better than Byron’s; and as an epigrammatist the former may 


As tawny field-mouse sleek and fine ; 
Whose vermeil mouth breathed Pastum's 


rose, 
Or balm fresh honey-combs disclose ; 


be excused for pointing his latter lines. Some of the most beautiful 
of Martial’s poems, such as i, 15, x. 80, x. 47, gain by having no 
epigrammatic point. ; 

A few of the best translations given in this volume are from the 
pen of the graceless Tom Brown; but he did not touch very many of 
Martial’s epigrams, and he generally choze the least decent for trans- 
lation. 

We said before that Martial, himself a Spaniard, gives incidentally 
much information respecting his native Iberia. We may conclude 
from it that Spanish bull-fights were unknown in his time, and hence 
probably that they were of African, or rather Moorish origin. Bull- 
fichts, indeed, we bave in abundance in Martial’s pages ; but then the 
bulls are always matched with animals, and ndt with men. Not that 
fights between men and bulls are not a very ancient custom, as 
Sir Gardner Wilkinson tells us that the combats of men on foot and 
bulls were known to the Pharaohs of the earliest period. The Roman 
fight between a lady and a lioa, which Martial saw, and in which the 
former conquered, was a bond fide one ; whereas in Salgado’s account 
of the bull-fight which took place in Madrid, before “ Charles the 
First of blessed memory,” then Prince of Wales, between ‘‘a most 
furious beast” and “ a brisk lady in most gorgeous apparel,” the brisk 
lady turned out to be a petticoated Achilles. We might notice that 
the Spanish ladies still wear at bull-fights white mantillas (Martial’s 
albee lacerne); that, like the poct’s mistress in the (xiv. 28) circus, 
the Spanish dame has her fan; that, as the Spaniard opens his 
cloak when the king or queen passes, so the Roman citizen 
took his off in the presence of the emperor; &c. &e. From the 
laudatory way in which Martial speaks of the Betis and Betica 
(Andalusia), we might almost conclude that, with the unetymo- 
logical St. ‘Teresa, he derives it from Beth, “‘blessedness.” His 
catalogue of wines and sauces in book xiii. would in itself furnish 
matter for a volume of comments; and we should, had we time, 
like to break a lance with Dr. Henderson as to the identity 
of the harsh, bitter, withering Pramnian with port (the learned doctor 
hated port), or even that the “immortal Falernian” still dwells 
amongst us in the guise of Madeira (alas! apparently preparing to 
take wing and depart), or sherry. We might condole with the poet 
who devotes so many of his angry epigrams to anathematising the 
habit of kissing, that Lucian congratulates himself, not a great many 
years after, on only being obliged to kiss the hands, and not the lips, 
of his acquaintances. 
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We may add that a great deal of modern historical information is 
to be picked up in the pages of the present volume. Every one re- 
members “I do not like thee, Dr. Fell,” &c.; and yet how few know 
anything about that learned prelate. But we must at last bid fare- 
well to a very pleasant volume. 





Old Leaves Gathered from ‘‘ Household Words.” By W. Henry 

Wits. London: Chapman and Hall. pp. 437. 

Rubbing the Gilt Off: a West-end Book for all Readers. By Joun 

Hoxurnesueap. London: John Camden Hotten. pp. 204. 

E PLACE THESE TWO BOOKS TOGETHER, because 
they are not only similar in their natures, but also cognate in 
their origin. Although Mr. Hollingshead acknowledges that some of 
the papers which go to the making up of his new volume have 
appeared in other publications—one, indeed, in the columns of the 
Critic—it is from Household Words that he has drawn the major 
part, and Mr. Wills the entire, of his material. And not in this 
respect only are these volumes similar ; both are supposed to contain 
descriptive pictures, photographically correct, of certain phases of 
social life. Mr. Wills may be more descriptive than Mr. Hollingshead, 
and Mr. Hollingshead more analytical than Mr. Wills: the object of 
each is the same, to paint things as they are, and suggest what they 
ought to be. 

Candour compels us to tell Mr. Hollingshead that we like his new 
volume very much less than ‘* Under Bow Bells,” and we will inform him 
why. The latter was a collection of sketches intended to illustrate some 
of those defects in our commercial system which lead to those results 
which our Bankruptcy and Central Criminal Courts are constantly 
developing. There may have been some little exaggeration used in 
bringing out “ the high lights” of these pictures, but no more than 
the licence conceded to artists gives a warrant for. Taking them 
altogether, they were truthful, and exhibited no small amount of literary 
skill. They essayed to bring no good thing into contempt, they 
supported no error, and they did not pander to any popular prejudice. 
But it is not so, we regret to say, with the volume before us. By his 
title, “‘ Rubbing the Gilt Off,” and by his dedication to Mr. Bright, as 
the exponent par excellence of “the great truths of political 
science,” it is easy to see that Mr. Hollingshead is of opinion that in 
this book at least he has done his work as a great political regenerator. 
IIe gives us clearly to understand that he is not to be humbugged. 
To him, at any rate, gilt gingerbread is not the gold of Ophir ; so he 
remorselessly rubs off the thin coating to prove his strong common 
sense, Other men may be led astray by fine phrases about our 
“ glorious constitution,” and may be apt to believe that the repre- 
sentation of people in Parliament, trial by jury, and other such matters, 
are properly managed—but not Mr. Hollingshead. Bless you, he sees 
through the swindle, and hesitates not to tell you, in good round terms, 
how egregiously stupid you must be to preserve your faith in the 
soundness of any part of our law, legislative or executive. 

Now, much as we admire the abilities of Mr. Hollingshead, when 
exercised within their proper sphere, we must make free to tell him 
that he has yet to prove his capacity for dealing with such subjects as 
these. We do not adopt the tone of those high and mighty critics 
who lay it down broadly that the writer of light literature, the author 
of amusing essays, the inditer of novels, has no business with public 
matters of importance. Such a doctrine we hold to be absurd and un- 
tenable, for when man proves his capacity for sustaining an argument, 
it is no matter what he has been usually accustomed to do, provided 
he argues with knowledge and with logic. What, therefore, we have to 
complain against Mr. Hollingshead is, that he is unfitted to deal with 
the subjects which he attempts to handle in this volume, not because 
he is a light writer, but because he does not understand them. In 
commercial swindles, dodges, and matters of that kind, he is au fait, 
he knows all about them ; but of Parliamentary representation, of the 
law of the land, of the principles of our constitution, he has much to 
learn. It is the case of Mrs. Partington over again, who was great 
at a puddle, but not competent to deal with the Atlantic Ocean. 

The first sketch in Mr. Hollingshead’s book is entitled “The 
Humiliation of Fogmoor.” It is aimed against the election of 
members of Parliament, and the way in which seats are bought and 
sold and quoted in the market like any kind of goods. That there 
are grave defects in the present system, and sore need for reform, 
none can deny ; but it is going a little too far to state that for twenty 
thousand pounds a ticket-of-leave man may be returned, for five-and- 
twenty a Zulu Kaffir, and for an additional five thousand an ouran- 

outan. The notion of making a member of Parliament out of this 
particular species of Simia is not entirely new, having been already 
treated with some humour by Mr. Savage. 

The same tendency to exaggeration pervades the whole of Mr. 
Hollingshead’s volume, occasionally relieved by a little self-contradic- 
tion. Thus, after reading the “Pet of the Law,” we may be 
led into believing that the Criminal Law, far from being 
distasteful to evil-doers, is, in reality, a system under which 
they thrive and flourish exceedingly; but when the same system 
has to be painted in black colours as the instrument for 
oppressing an innocent man—Mr. Barber, for instance—it is 
represented as the cruellest and most Draconian of codes. It 
is amusing also to see how, in his zeal, Mr. Hollingshead regards 
nothing as either too small or too great for his reforming abilities. 
In one paper he dooms the Hudson’s Bay Company to perdition ; in 





another he exposes the errors of theatrical management—proving that 
he is equally capable of governing an empire and directing a dramatic 
speculation. In “The National Christmas Bill” he audits the 
national balance-sheet in a style to which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is certainly not accustomed; though this outpouring of 

olitical wisdom may, perhaps, stand excused for the useful piece of 
information which it contains, that Divi Divi is “the pod of the 
Cesalpinia coriaria, used in tanning and dyeing.” Finally, Mr, 
Hollingshead is as hard as he can be—and he can be very hard 
indeed—upon our colonial system and the organisation of her Majesty's 
household : proving that, as a reformer, he would be equajly at home 
either in Government House, Calcutta, or the butler’s pantry in 
Buckingham Palace. 

Having thus had our little word of remonstrance with Mr. Hollings- 
head upon what we conceive to be the defects of his book, let us add 
that the sketches of which it is composed are, like everything else that 
comes from his pen, smartly and vigorously written, and that, if they 
do not convince, they at least serve to amuse. For the fact that Mr. 
Hollingshead has lost nothing of his dramatic power, whatever may be 
his deficiencies in political knowledge, the following extract will be 
good warrant: 


The same evening, towards dusk, Messrs. Alabaster and Ermine arrived, and 
took up their quarters at Mr. Snarlington’s villa. Bill Manacles having been 
installed as a resident, was taking his supper quietly and thankfully in the 
kitchen, Over the wine, in his snug dining-room, Mr. Snarlington opened the 
business of the night.—‘ The person I have selected to be returned in my place 
for the borough of Fogmoor is one Bill Manacles—a ticket-of-leave man.”— 
Mr. Ermine, with a little more difficulty than usual, preserved his accustomed 
composure ; but Mr. Alabaster grew livid, and spilled his port.—‘* A—a—ticket- 
of-leave man?” inquired Mr. Alabaster, in a tremulous voice. Mr. Ermine was 
making some pencil calculations upon a small slip of paper, and said nothing. 
— Exactly so,” returned Mr. Snarlington.—“ It is now upwards of fifty years,” 
began Mr. Alabaster, in reply, becoming gradually more composed, “ since I 
began my professional career; and, during all that time——”—* Can we see the 
man ?” asked Mr. Ermine, interrupting his retrospective partner. Mr. Snarling- 
ton rang a bell; and, in a few seconds, the proposed member for Fogmoor stood 
in the doorway.—“ Bill,” said his patron, “take a chair.” Bill did as he was 
requested. He looked cleaner than he did the day before; but he was still 
rough and grizzly.—‘‘ And this is the man,” said Mr. Alabaster, addressing Mr. 
Snarlington, ‘ who is to have the honour of representing Fogmoor ? "—“ I doant 
know much about the ’onour, measter, either,” struck in Bill Manacles, annoyed 
at Mr. Alabaster's tone. ‘‘ Fogmoor be a dirty!place at best 0’ times.”— Do you 
wish to ask him any question? ” inquired Mr. Snarlington. Mr. Ermine said 
‘““No;” while Mr. Alabaster muttered, reflectively, “ A ticket-of-leave man!’ 
—“ Bill,” said Mr. Snarlingten to the proposed member, “ you can go!” When 
he had left the room, Mr. Snarlington turned to the two partners, and took up 
the conversation by saying, in a manner unusually lively for him: ‘ Bill Ma- 
nacles and Fogmoor, gentlemen! Will you favour me with the price? "—'‘ Mr. 
Snarlington,” said Mr. Ermine, ‘ this will bea task requiring uncommon tact 
and perseverance.”—“ Mr. Ermine,” said Mr. Snarlington, “ you know that an 
orang-outang may be returned for Fogmoor at a certain price.” —“ Mr. Snarling- 
ton,” said Mr. Alabaster, “‘ since the notorious case of the prize-fighter, who was 
elected for the town of Bumpsley-in-the-Mud, in eighteen hundred and ——” 
— Mr. Alabaster,” said Mr. Snarlington, “1 do not wish to press for your terms 
until the morning. Good night!” Saying which Mr. Snarlington left his 
guests, and went to bed. The next morning at breakfast Mr. Ermine alone met 
Mr. Snarlington. Mr. Alabaster had returned to town.—“ Sir,” said Mr. Ermine, 
“‘ we have arranged that I shal! undertake this election individually, as a matter 
of policy on the part of thefirm. This case may attain a disagreeable notoriety 
—though I do not anticipate that it will—and it is better that only one of our 
firm should be engaged in it. My price, sir, to guarantee the election of Mr. 
William Manacles—that, I believe, is his name ?—will be twenty thousand 
pounds; fifteen thousand down.”—* Sir,” said Mr. Snarlington, ‘ in the present 
state of political morality, any notoriety you may obtain from this case will 
only add to the extent and profits of your business. You shall have your 
price.” Saying which, Mr. Snarlington drew a cheque for fifteen thousand 
pounds, and the election of Bill—or, as he was now called, Mr, William—Ma- 
nacles, was considered to be a settled thing. 

Mr. Wills is a writer belonging more exclusively to the matter- 
of-fact school than Mr. Hollingshead does. His thirty-seven essays, 
all taken from the pages of Household Words, are simply thirty- 
seven very skilfully-written pieces of reporting. But reporting is an 
art, a very useful one, and we intend no disparagement to Mr. 
Wills when we thus pronounce upon his composition. It does not 
even exclude an occasional touch of poetry or pathos; though we 
half suspect that that whenever any such occur in these essays they 
are due to that ‘other hand,” whose assistance Mr. Wills candidly 
acknowledges, and to which he affectionately inscribes his book, 

London is the volume which Mr. Wills has perused most atten- 
tively, and whence he has drawn his inspiration. Almost every 
one of these sketches is from that source; and often when some 
quaint and mysterious title leads us into the supposition that we are 
to be taken down into the country, it is still the great metropolis that 
supplies the theme of Mr, Wills’s pleasant gossip. Thus we run our 
finger down the table of contents and stop at ‘The Heart of Mid- 
‘Lothian.” Here we get away from “the Great Wen” surely. By no 

means ; itis an exceedingly graphic and well-written sketch of Smith- 
field Market. But why “the Heart of Mid-Lothian?” Who can 
tell? Then again, ‘ A Popular Delusion”—why, that might be any- 
thing: so it might, but in this particular instance it happens to be 
Billingsgate Market, one of the very last things in the world that we 
should have thought of callizg a delusion in any shape. Under the 
very rnral title ‘* A Curious Dance round a Curious Tree,” we find 
an evening party at St. Luke’s Hospital. There is some eccentricity 
in these titles, . 3 

The Bank of England supplies Mr, Wills with subjects for three 
very amusing essays, containing a grcat deal of information very well 
told; the Post-oflice furnishes two more; the police-station, the 
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railway depdt for lost property, the Crystal Palace, a glass factory, a 
pawnbroker’s shop, the opening of Parliament, the Custom-house, 
Epsom racecourse, all come in for their share of treatment—a treat- 
ment which is always fit, always graphic, and never fails through 
pretentious endeavours to get above the subject. Let us take for a 
specimen the following episode from the night charges at a London 
police station : 

A very indignant matron with a very livid face, a trembling lip, and a 
violently heaving breast, presents herself. ‘ Which I wishes to complain imme- 
diate of Pleesemen forty-two and fifty-three and insistes on the charge being 
took ; and that I will substantiate before the magistrates to-morrow morning, 
and what is more will prove and which is saying a great deal sir!”—*‘* You needn't 
be in a passion, you know, here, ma’am. Everything will be done correct.” 
—‘ Which I am not in a passion sir and everythink shalt be done correct, if 
you please!” drawing herself up with a look designed to freeze the whole 
division. “I make a charge immediate,” very rapidly, ‘ against Pleesemen 
forty-two and fifty-three, and insistes on the charge being took.”—‘I can’t 
take it till I know what it is,’ returns the patient inspector, leaning on the 
window-sill, and making no hopeless effort, as yet, to write it down. ‘“ How 
was it, ma’am ?”—* This is how it were, sir. I were standing at the door of 
my own ’ouse.”—‘' Where is your house, ma‘am ?”—*‘* Where is my house, sir?” 
with the freezing look. ‘Yes, ma’am. Is it in the Strand, for instance ?”— 
“No, sir,” with indignant triumph. ‘“ It is not in the Strand !”—*“ Where then, 
ma’am ?”—“' Where then, sir?” with severe sarcasm. ‘I ope it is in Doory- 
lane.”—“In Drury-lane. And what is your name, ma’am ?”—*‘ My name, 
sir?” with inconceivable scorn. ‘‘My name is Megby.”—“ Mrs. Megby ?”— 
“Sir, I ope so!” with the previous sarcasm. Then, very rapidly, “1 keep a 
coffee-house, as I will substantiate to-morrow morning and what is more will 
prove and that is saying a great deal.” Then, still more rapidly, “I wish to 
make a charge immediate against Pleesemen forty-two and fifty-three !”— 
“ Well, ma’am, be so good as to make it.”—‘' I were standing at my door,” 
falling of a sudden into a genteel and impressive slowness, ‘‘in conversation 
with a friend, a gentleman from the country, which his name is Henery Lup- 
vitch, Es-quire——’’—“ Is he here, ma’am ?”—* No, sir,” with surpassing scorn. 
‘* He is not here!”—-‘' Well, ma’am ?”—‘' With Henery Lupvitch, /s-quire, and 
which I had just been hissuing directions to two of my servants, when here 
come between us a couple of female persons which I know to be the commonest 
dirt, pushed against me.”—‘“ Both of them pushed against you ?”-—‘‘ No, sir,” 
with scorn and triumph, “they did rot! One of’em pushed against me.” A 
dead stoppage, expressive of implacable gentility.—‘t Well, ma’am, did you 
say anything then?”—"I ask your parding. Did I which, sir?” As com- 
pelling herself to fortitude under great provocation.— Did you say anything ?” 
—"TI ope I did. I says, how dare youdothat, ma’am?” Stoppage again. 
Expressive of a severe desire that those words be instantly taken down.—“ You 
said, how dare you do that ?”—“ * Nobody,’ continuing to quote with a lofty and 
abstracted effort of memory,” ‘never interfered with you.’ She replies, ‘ That’s 
nothink to you, ma’am. Never you mind.’” Another pause, expressive of the 
same desire as before. Much incensed at nothing resulting. ‘‘She then turns 
back between me and Henery Lupvitch, /s-quire, and commits an assault upon 
me, which I am not a acquisition and will not endoor, or what is more submit 
to.”. What Mrs. Megby means by the particular expression that she is notZan 
acquisition, does not appear; but she turns more livid, and not only her lip but 
her whole frame trembles as she solemnly repeats, ‘‘ I am not a acquisition.”— 
‘“ Well, ma’am. Then forty-two and fifty-three came up——’—‘‘ No, they did 
not, sir; nothink of the sort! I called them up.”—* And you said ?”—* Sir?” 
with tremendous calmness.—“ You said —— ?”—“‘ J made the obserwation,” with 
strong emphasis and exactness, “ I give this person in charge for assaulting of me. 
Forty-three says, ‘O vou’re not hurt. Don’t make a disturbance here.’ Fifty- 
three likewys declines to take the charge. Which,” with greater rapidity than 
ever, ‘‘is the two pleesemen I am here to appear against; and will be here at 
nine to-morrow morning, or at height if needful, or at sivin—hany hour—and 
as a ouseholder demanding the present charge to be regularly hentered against 
pleesemen respectually numbered forty-two and fifty-three, which shall be 
substantiated by day or night or morning—which is more—for I am nota 
acquisition, and what those pleesemen done, sir, they shall answer!” The 
Inspector—whose patience is not in the least affected—being now possessed of 
the charge, reduces it to a formal accusation against two DP. C.s, for neglect of 
duty, and gravely records it in Mrs. Megsby’s own words—with such fidelity 
that, at the end of every sentence when it is read over, Mrs. Megby, compara- 
tively softened, repeats, ‘ Yes, sir, which it is correct !” and afterwards signs, as 

her name were not half long enough for her great revenge. 


Mr. Wills’s volume deserves to be, and we have no doubt will be, 
popular. 


The Cornhill Magazine. No. II. . London: Smith, Elder and Co. 
HE SECOND NUMBER of this new periodical is even fuller, 
and in most respects better, than the first. Here is a “ bill of 
fare” for ashilling! First, as to literature, a gem by the Laureate 
and a very charming little poem by Monckton Milnes, three contribu- 
tions by the editor, some chapters by Mrs. Trollope, a sketch of ‘ the 
Boy Hogarth” by Mr. Sala, an historical essay on Invasion Panics by 
Jacob Omnium (ofthe Times), a tale by Mrs. Gaskell, achapter on light- 
houses, and another of those ‘* Studies in Animal Life ” which only Mr. 
Lewes can give forth: in the matter of art, we have a noble cut by 
Millais, illustrating Mr. Milnes’s poem, another from the quaint pencil 
of the editor, and a vignette in whicha capital eidolon of Mr. Thackeray 
(judging at least by what we can see of the face) is represented as 
taking Time very vigorously by the forelock. 

“ Nil Nisi Bonum” is a wreath for the tombs of Washington Irving 
and Lord Macaulay. Let those who make bold to assert that the great 
Michael Angelo Titmarsh has no heart, read this composition. It is 
written with a quill of the dove, dipped in the milk of human kindness, 
and, like the Italian language, according to Lord Byron, 

Sounds as it should be writ on satin. 
What though Macaulay did date from Windsor Castle; “ was not 
this man a fit guest for any palace in the world? Or a fit companion 
for any man or woman in it?” As for the critics upon style, let them 
stand afar off; nil nisi bonum is to be the motto. Or, better still, 
let them read the articles on the historian published in the Times and 
the Saturday Review, of which Mr. Thackeray says “ it is a good sign 
of the times when such articles appear.” 








Mr. Omnium’s paper on “Invasion Panics” is, like his letters to 
the Times, smart and to the point ; full of historical reminiscences of 
past panics which have occupied the public mind. About the transla- 
tion of Horace’s “* Ad Pyrrham,” now rendered into English verse (for, 
we suppose, the ten thousandth time), by Thomas Hood—the son, not 
the father—we cannot be very enthusiastic. "Tis a pretty copy of 
verses enough ; but compare it with the rendering of the same ode by 
one John Milton— 

What slender youth, bedew’d with liquid odors, 
Courts thee, on roses, in some pleasant cave ? 

We pass on to Mr. Tennyson’s poem, this time a gem of purest ray 
serene, and worthy the bard that sang Arthur’s death and (none. 
The subject is the lament of Tithonus, upon whom Aurora bestowed 
the gift of immortality, but forgot to give that other quality which 
alone could render the boon tolerable, perpetual youth. ‘Thus he sings: 

Ay me! ay me! the woods decay and fall, 

The vapours weep their burthen to the ground, 

Man comes and tills the earth and lies beneath, 

And after many a summer dies the swan. 

Me only cruel immortality 

Consumes: I wither slowly in thine arms, 

Here at the quiet limit of the world, 

A white-hair'd shadow roaming like a dream 

The ever silent spaces of the East, 

Far-folded mists, and gleaming halls of morn. 
And so proceeds this most musical wail of the unhappy man till it 
ends thus nobly and beautifully : 

Yet hold me not for ever in thine East : 

How can my nature longer mix with thine ? 

Coldly thy rosy shadows bathe me, cold 

Are all thy lights, and cold my wrinkled feet 

Upon thy glimmering thresholds, when the steam 

Floats up from those dim fields about the homes 

Of happy men that have the power to die, 

And grassy barrows of the happier dead. 

telease me, and restore me to the ground ; 

Thou seést all things, thou wilt see my grave: 

Thou wilt renew thy beauty morn by morn; 

I earth in earth forget these empty courts, 

And thee returning on thy silver wheels. 
Nothing more beautiful or more touching than this ever was born 
of Alfred Tennyson’s Muse ; and that is to say much. 

We pass on to the smart, rattling opening of the promised Hogarth 
Sketches. Not much about Hogarth as yet, but very much abous the 
time he was born in, written in a higher style than its author has 
yet attempted. ‘The reminiscences of the three years 1697, ’98, and 
*99, display a considerable amount of research. 

The poem of Mr. Milnes, ** Unspoken Dialogue,” is, as we have 
already stated, very graceful. It is the old story of the love of mother 
and daughter—pulehra mater, jilia pulchrior—tor the same man, and 
the mother sacrifices herself : 

She spoke—her words were very low, Then, as his steps grew near and fast, 

But resolute in tone— so Her hand was on the door, 

“ Dear child! hecomes.—Nay, blush not ; Her heart by holy grace had cast 

To have your secret known : | The demon from its core,— 

’Tis best, ‘tis best, that I should go— And on the threshold calm she pass'd 

And leave you here alone.” The man she loved no more. 

Here is an extract from Mr. Lewes’s study. He speaks of the 
Apus, an amazonian entomostracon that dispenses with the services of 
males : 


I well remember the pleasant evening on which I first made the personal 
acquaintance of this amazing amazon. It was at Munich, and in the bouse of 
a celebrated naturalist, in whose garden an agreeable assemblage of poets, 
professors, and their wives, sauntered in the light of a setting sun, breaking up 
into groups and ¢éfes-d-tctes, to reform into larger groups. We had taken 
coffee under the branching coolness of trees, and were now loitering through the 
brief interval till supper. Our host had just returned from an expedition of 
some fifty miles to a particular pond, known to be inhabited by the Apus. He 
had made this journey because the race, although prolific, is rare, and is not to 
be found in every spot. For three successive years had he gone to the same 
pond, in quest of the male; but no male was to be found among thousands of 
egg-bearing females, some of which he bad brought away with him, and was 
showing us. We were amused to see them swimming about, sometimes on their 
backs, using their long oars, sometimes floating, but always incessantly agita- 
ting the water with their ten pairs of breathing legs; and the ladies, gathered 
round the jar, were hugely elated at the idea of animals getting rid altogether of 
the sterner sex—clearly a useless incumbrance in the scheme of things! ... . 
While on this subject, I cannot forbear making a reflection. It must be con- 
fessed that our sex cuts but a poor figure in some great families. If the male is 
in some families grander, fiercer, more splendid, and more highly endowed than 
the female, this occasional superiority is more than counterbalanced by the still 
greater inferiority of the sex in other families. The male is often but a con- 
temptible partner, puny in size, insignificant in powers, stinted even of a due 
allowance of organs. If the peacock and the pheasant swagger in greater 
splendour, what a pitiful creature is the male falcon—no falconer will look at 
him. And what isthe drone compared with the queen bee, or even with the 
workers? What figure does the male spider make beside his large and irascible 
female,—who not unfrequently eats him? Nay, worse than this, what can be 
said for the male Rotifer, the male Barnacle, the male Lerneza—gentlemen who 
cannot even boast of a perfect digestive apparatus, sometimes not of a digestive 
organ at all? Noris this meagreness confined to the digestive system only. 
In some cases, as in some male Rotifers, the usual organs of sense and locomo- 
tion are wanting; and in a parasitic Lernwa, the degradation is moral as well 
as physical: the female lives in the gills of a fish, sucking its juices, and the 
ignoble husband lives as a parasite upon her! s 


We can but refer to Mrs. Gaskell’s tale, Mr. Thackeray’s chapter 
of ** Lovell the Widower,” and ‘An Essay without an End,” to say 
that they are all capital reading. 








The Public Speaker; and How to Make one. By a Cambridge Man. 
(James Nisbet and Co. pp. 121.)—We are afraid the “Cambridge 
Man” has not yet discovered a recipe for making a public speaker. His 
book is about as pretentious a specimen of feeble nonsense as we have 
often seen; and by no means—as its author appears to think—an im- 
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provement even upon Knowles’s “ Elocutionist,” or M‘Bautine’s (we sup- 
pose the Cambridge Man means the Abbé Bautain) “ Art of Extempore 
Speaking.” Nearly one-half of these pages are filled with extracts from 
the Spectator, Sheridan’s speeches, Bridge’s “Christian Ministry,” &c., 
interspersed here and there with some fustian quotations from Tupper, 
Bellew, &c. We find not a little in this volume which has nothing what- 
ever to do with oratory, but is rather a dull exhortation to “ the young 
men of England” to goon and prosper. When the author does stick to 
his last he not seldom contradicts himself. For instance, in one page we 
have Demosthenes spoken of as a natural orator, and in another we are 
informed that he had “a weak chest—an effeminate voice—an impedi- 
ment in his speech which caused him to make anything but a pleasant 
face when he spoke,” &c. 

The Household of Sir Thomas More. By the Author of “ Mary Powell.” 
Fourth Edition, with an Appendix. (Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co. 1860. 
pp. 235.)—This neat little volume is, we suppose, so well known to 
most of our readers, that we need scarcely do more than point out that 
its title-page shows it to have just reached its fourth edition. Almost 
fresh from the perusal of Erasmus’s “ Colloquies,” we were struck with 
the singular skill with which the authoress portrays, from imaginary con- 
versation, the character of the learned, witty, and cautious Dutchman. 
The elegance of the paper and typography of this “libellus Margaretz 
More” makes it well worthy of its contents. 

Pilgrim Walks: a Chaplet of Memories. By Mrs. Ropert CARTWRIGHT, 
(Charles Westerton. 1859. pp. 247.)--Notwithstanding that Mrs. Cart- 
wright’s visits have been chiefly paid to localities with which the majority 
of Englishmen may be supposed to be more or less acquainted, her little 
volume will well repay perusal. Indeed, most travellers will, when 
visiting some old historical scene, feel interested in comparing the results 
of their own observations with those of any other educated and thoughtful 
traveller. Mrs, Cartwright’s little volume is something very much better 
than a loose series of sketches by a mere dilettante traveller. 

A Review of the Literary History of Germany, from the Earliest Period to 
the Beginning of the Nineteenth Century. By Gustav Sotiine, Royal 
Military Academy, Woolwich, and the Charter House, London, (London 
and Edinburgh: Williams and Norgate. pp. 152.)—This is only part 
the first of the work completely described in the title. It is from the pen 
of a gentleman who adds considerable literary taste and ability to success 
as ateacher, and is creditable both to his judgment and patriotism. 
Within somewhat narrow limits, it affords a very fair view of German 
literature to the time of Klopstock. Mr. Solling has not aimed at doing 
too much, and has conformed to the laws of literary perspective. The 
obscurer writers are briefly but satisfactorily glanced at, while more 
ample justice is done to the story and merits of sucha work as the 
“Nibelungen Lay.” We are specially thankful to Mr. Solling for giving 
in extenso (with a linear translation) a whole sermon of Luther’s—that on 
the Resurrection of the Dead— which, in its homeliness and heartiness, its 
directness and quaint picturesqueness, is admirably characteristic 
of the great reformer, and is well worth the price of the volume. 
We shall be glad to find Mr. Solling completing his task as he has 
begun it. 

The Magistrates’ Year-Book for 1860. By T. W. Savnpers, Esq.. 
Author of “The New Practice of Magistrates’ Courts.” (Law Times 
Office.)—Magistrates, their clerks, and all who practise in their courts, 
continually feel the want of some small book wherein they can find in a 
moment all the recent law enacted and decided relating to the subjects 
within their jurisdiction. Mr. Saunders’s design has been to supply this 
want so universally experienced, by collecting together all the new 
statute law and all the decided cases of the year 1859, and arranging 
them after the manver of Archbold’s or Burns’s “ Justice of the Peace,” 
to which it will practically serve as a supplement ; the editor announcing 
that he purposes to continue it yearly. Its use is thus: Suppose that a 
question of highway law is before the Bench. ‘The magistrate turns to 
the title “ Highway” (and they are arranged alphabetically), and then he 
will see the latest decisions on this branch of the law, and what new 
statutes have affected it. Upwards of 120 subjects within the jurisdic- 
tion of magistrates have been in manner more or less altered by legisla- 
tion or judicial interpretation, or by both, during the past year. From 
this fact the great utility of this volume will be best gathered; and every 
acting magistrate will find it an indispensable addition to his library and 
his handbook on the bench. 

Reports of Cases relating to Magistrates’, Municipal, and Parochial Law. 
Edited by E. W. Cox, Esq., Recorder of Falmouth, Part I. (Law 
Times Office.)—This is a republication, with notes by the editor, of the 
cases relating to the law administered by magistrates, from the famous 
Law Times Reports. The great importance which has been given to 
Magistrates’ Law, by-the recent Act granting an appeal to the superior 
courts, has induced the publication of this convenient series, which every 
magistrate will now need to keep himself acquainted with, if he would 
perform his duties properly. It is a neat and very cheap publication, 








upwards of twenty reports being contained in the first part. A part is to 
appear at the close of each term. : 


A Treatise on Vital Causes. By James Newton Heats, M.D. 
(Churchill) —The aim of this very able and searching investigation into 
the causes of life is to modify the generally accepted theory into one 
which gives greater preponderance to the functions of the blood, which 
Dr. Heale regards as “a fluid specially prepared and ‘constructed for the 
operation of vital changes,” and which, “if its physical condition or 
chemical composition be only slightly altered from that which ordinarily 
belongs to it, disease is immediately produced; if that alteration is con- 
siderable, death inevitably results.” As a careful and thoughtful treatise 
upon a point of first importance in physiology, this volume can be safely 
recommended. 

A System of Instruction in Quantitative Chemical Analysis. By Dr. C. 
Renieius Fresenius. Edited by J. I. Luoyp Buttock, F.C.S. Fifth 
Edition. (John Churchill. pp. 316.)—This new edition of Fre- 
senius’s very valuable work will be hailed with satisfaction by all 
analytical chemists. In his short preface Mr. Bullock informs us that, 
although it professes to be a translation of the ninth German edition, it is 
really very much in advance of it, inasmuch as it contains a great deal of 
matter communicated by Dr. Freseiius since the publication of the 
German edition, and whilst the present edition was passing through the 
press. The care and accuracy with which the translation has been 
executed gives to this all the authority of the original work. 

On Chronic Alcoholic Intoxication, or Alcoholic Stimulants in connection 
with the Nervous System ; with a Synoptical Table of Cases. By W. Man- 
cet, M.D., F.R.S. (John Churchill. pp. 172,)—In this little volume 
Dr. Marcet treats of the nervous diseases which arise from the continued 
abuse of alcoholic stimulants. The symptoms, diagnosis, and treatment 
of the disorder are carefully described, and the book may be profitably 
perused by even non-professional readers. 

The Action and Sounds of the Heart: a Physiological Essay. By 
G. B. Hatrorp, M.D. (John Churchill)—A scientific disquisition upon 
two series of phenomena connected with the heart. Interesting only to 
anatomists and physiologists. 

Also a second edition of Dr. Parrison’s Second Appendix to the Successful 
Treatment of Cancer, gc.—(Printed for the Author by W. H. Collingridge). 

We have also received Principle versus Precedent (Harrison).—A political 
pamphlet “respectfully dedicated to Society.”——The Leisure Hour, 
monthly part 97.——An Argument for Complete Suffrage. By W. E Adams 
(Truelove). War; its Objects and its Patrons. By “Lex Nature” 
(Richardson, Brothers).——Prudence ; or the Philosophy of Youth. By 
the Rev. Norman Glass (Judd and Glass).—A_ profitable little lecture, 
full of good advice.——The Doll's Pic-Nic. By M. W. (Darton and Co). 
—A pleasant little book for a child——A reprint of an interesting paper 
on The Roman Antiquities of Inveresk, read before the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Scotland, by D. M. Moir (William Blackwood and Sons),.—— 
Lhe Handbook of the Court, the Peerage, the House of Commons. (P. S. King. 
Simpkin and Marshall.)—This useful compendium is so well-known that 
we need do no more than indicate this, its tenth annual issue. 











BOOKS RESERVED FOR REVIEW: 


Archaia; or Studies of the Cosmogony and: Natural History of the 
Hebrew Scriptures. By J. W. Dawson, LL.D. (Montreal: Dawson and 
Son.) The design of this essay is best described in the language of the 
preface. It is not intended as a treatise on elementary geology, with 
theological applications, nor as an attempt to establish a scheme of recon- 
ciliation between geology and the Bible. It is the result of a series of 
exegetical studies of the 1st chapter of Genesis, in connection with the 
numerous incidental references to nature and creation in other parts of 
the Holy Scriptures. Dr. Dawson has brought to his task the results of 
extensive reading as well as personal acquaintance with the science of 
geology. The other features of this curious work must be reserved for 
more mature consideration. 

Histoire Litteraire des Fous. Par Octave Decrrrerne (Triibner).— 
Another of the Belgian Consul’s monographs, the gleanings of his 
industrious researches among the shelves of the British Museum, assisted 
by his own capacious memory. It is a collection of the most remarkable 
literary productions of madmen! All the specimens are curious, many 
exhibiting extraordinary genius, proving the truth of the saying that “true 
wit is oft to madness néar allied.” This volume will be material for a 
very amusing article, and for that purpose it is reserved. 

Corayda, a Tale of Faith and Chivalry ; and other Poems. By Ernest 
Jones. (Kent and Co.) Wolfe of the Knoll, and other Poems. By Mrs. 
Grorcr C. Marcn. (New York: Scribner.)\—Two volumes of poetry: 
the first from the pen of the well-known Chartist leader, who is fortu- 
nately a much better poet than politician ; the other sent to us from the 
other side of the Atlantic. Both appear to have merits entitling them 
to formal review. 
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HE SOLE EVENT of any moment which has taken place in 

the metropolitan theatres during the past week is the produc- 

tion of Mr. Tom Taylor's dramatised version of Mr. Dickens’s “ Tale 

of Two Cities ;” but, as it has been’even more unsuccessful than similar 

attempts to convert a novel into a piece usually are, we shall refrain 
from any detailed criticisms. 

Dramatists appear to forget, or perhaps in some cases not to know, 

that the qualities which go to the making up of a good novel may be 








blemishes in a drama. In the latter, all must be concentrated, and 
everybody in constant action; the plot must, in fact, be continually 
moving on: in a novel, on the other hand, word-painting, episodes, 
and digressions, are not only permitted, but are even ornamental, and 
in all these Mr. Dickens may freely indulge. 

It is the fashion to say that Mr. Dickens is no dramatist—to point 
to one or two failures in that way as proofs of the assertion. To us, 
they afford no proof that he has not in him the making of the greatest 
dramatist of the day. Dramatic writing, like any other, requires a 
regular training and education ; and if a poet must be born and not 
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made, a dramatist must certainly become intimately acquainted with 
certain mechanical principles of art, the observance of which is abso- 
lutely necessary to success. Most of the best dramatists have risen 
to eminence upon a succession of failures, each of which has taught 
the author some important and improving lesson in his art. Now, 
Mr. Dickens has never gone through this training; and why should 
he? He knows very well that, so long as the present absurd and per- 
nicious mode of computing the pay of dramatic authors obtains, he could 
never hope to benctit by dramas to anything like the extent to which 
he is benefited by his books. Where these make thousands, those 
would barely bring him hundreds. But were Mr. Dickens seriously 
to turn his attention to dramatic writing, and to learn it as an art, we 
believe that there are few alive who could compete with him. We 
know, at any rate, that there is a conceptive vigour and a power of 
individualisine character, combined with a marvellous vein of pathos, 
such as no dramatic writer of the present day, English or French, can 
at all approach. 


ART AND ARTISTS. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
LONGER AND MORE CAREFUL EXAMINATION of 
the works admitted to public criticism in the present exhibition 
of the Photographic Society enables us to offer a few remarks in 
addition to those which were suggested by the private view. In the 
first place, we may observe cf this—as indeed of all other similar exhi- 
bitions with which we are acquainted—that it is too crowded to 
render possible a proper scrutiny of all the works exhibited. It may 
well be that obscurity is nothing but what many of them deserve. 
Then why exhibit such works at all? Upon the four walls ofa not 
very large apartment, and upon four sereens which encumber the middle 
of the floor, no less than 586 works are displayed; and we may safely 
say that at least one half of these are placed in such a manner that 
their merits (if they have any) cannot be properly appreciated, or, at 
any rate, can only be ascertained with the greatest difliculty. ‘Lo this 
it may be replied that the evil is irremediable; that there is only a 
certain amount of space, and that the committee of the So-iety does 
its best to secure as fair an amount of justice to each exhibitor as the 
circumstances will permit. We have no doubt of this; but the 
question again recurs—why exhibit works which cannot be properly 
seen ? 

In the first place, we make bold to say that at least one half of the 
works exhibited this year might have been dispensed with, without at 
all detracting trom the merit of the exhibition. We woutd begin by 
sweeping out at once every one of those pretty pieces of decorative 
furniture called miniitures, whose only connection with photography 
is that a photographic picture has been used as the fond or basis of a 
water-colour painting. These things may be very pretty, and are in 
many cases creditable to their producers; but they have no business 
whatever in the exhibition of a photographie society, and should be 
rigorously excluded. 

Again, we would re 
“touched photographs;” not, of course, prohibiting the use ofa brush 
in removing the traces of slight blemishes in the plate, but. strictly 
tabooing all attempts to falsify the work of the camera by layers of 
colour or ink. We are happy to see that this exhibition has fewer of 
these frauds—not very pious—where works so lL are marked 
“untouched,” than any of its predecessors. Though there are a few 
eases that could be named in which the word bas been most unjusti- 
fiably used. 

Finally, we think that, with rare and extraordinary exceptions, three, 
four, or at most six works, should be considered as amply suilicient todo 
justice toeven our best photographers. Onlookingat the catalogue, how- 
ever, we find that there are only 121 exhibitors altogether, some of whom 
—the best undoubtedly—oeenpy no inconsiderable space. Thus we 
find the name of Roger Fenton appended to thirty-eight lots; that 
of Bisson Fréres to eighteen; Maxwell Lyte to sixteen ; Cundall and 
Downes to fifteen; Thurston Thompson to eleven; Maull and 
Polyblank to twelve; Hering to twenty-nine: so that 139 works, or 
nearly a quarter of the exhibition, have been contributed by seven ex- 
hibitors. Putting together all these reasons for weeding, are we 
wrong in asserting that at least one half of the works might have been 
omitted without injury to any one? As for the feeling of the publie, 
we are quite persuaded that a small and well-chosen exhibition would 
be more to its taste than a large, badly-assorted collection, a great 
proportion of which is hung so much above or below the line of 
sight, as to be out of all range of examination. The beau idéal of 
an exhibition, from our point of view, would be one in which every 
work should be hung on the line, and none exhibited that did not 
deserve such a place ; and we quite sympathise with the feeling of an 
artist who, when he found his picture hung ten feet high at a 
provincial exhibition, brought a can of whitewash in his pocket, and 
whitewashed it over. 

Of this year’s exhibition of the Photographic Society we may say 
that, although it does not prove any very great advances in the art 
(beyond the important process of fixing in carbon instead of nitrate 
of silver, adverted to in our last), it is of average merit. The land- 
scapes of Maxwell Lyte are deserving of high commendation, and 
there are some delicious studies of the Valley of the Wharfe, from the 
camera of Mr. Lyndon Smith, which have quite the effect of colour. 
The landscapes and architectural studies of Roger Fenton and Bisson 
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Fréres are too well known to collectors and amateurs to render it 
necessary for us to say more than that they are this year quite worthy 
of their former fame. A series of studies taken at Stonyhurst and else- 
where in North Lancashire by the former, and some Alpine 
studies by the latter, will repay an attentive examination. ‘The 
series of copies from celebrated drawings taken by Mr. Thurston 
Thompson for the Department of Science and Art, South Kensington 
Museum, afford a remarkable example of the enormous value of 
photography in art education. By means of the camera the rarest 
and most valuable studies of Raphael, Michael Angelo, Holbein, and 
other great masters, are placed within the reach of students to whom 
they would otherwise be unattainable. The excellence of the copies 
taken from paintings by Messrs. Herring, Caldesi, Blandford and 
Co., and Cundall and Downs, is such, that we do not see how the art 
of engraving can continue to flourish after the durability of the 
photograph is once established. 

In portraits, Mr. Hierbert Watkins takes a marked and decided lead. 
Partly owing to the excellence of his camera, and partly to the judi- 
cious selection of poses, this photographer leaves all competitors far in 
the rear in copying the ** human face divine.” There is a vigour and 
artistic quality in his works which appear conspicuous beside the petty 
prettinesses of some other portrait-photozraphers whose names are 
very fashionable. 

Among the curiosities of the exhil 
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patent apparatus for burning pyrotechnic compositions, and exhibited 
by M. Garnier. 
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here are not so many works by amateur paotozrapacrs as We 

, * . " . al 
remember to have seen upon former oceasions ; but such as there are 
will bear comparison with some of the professionals. Among these 


we may make honourable mention of the Countess of Uxbridge, Mrs. 
Verschoyle, Lord Henry Lennox, Lord Alfred Churchill, the I 
Caithness, the Rey. Dr. Holden, Lieut.-Col. Holder, and Lieut.-Col. 
Walmsley. 
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Company, and others, have some amiable prettinesses In that way, 
some of which are sadly disfigured by being daubed with paint. Mr. 
Fry has also some specimens of his © instantaneous ” sea studies, and 
a very good picture of the moon. These, however, will not be new 
to many visitors. What e ed our interest most in this branch was 
a large box-stereoscope filled with an apparently endless collection of 
American studies, commendable not only for the quality of the 
photograph, bb also for the compk te ill tidn which they 
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The death of Sir W. C. Ross leaves a third vacancy among the forty of 
the Royal Academy, to be filled up when the appointed time comes 
round. Following a practice which has almost grown into a custom, 
it is not improbable that the chair of the great miniature painter will be 
filled up by Mr. Thorburn. 

Among the gossip of the sale-rooms, we are told that, early in the 
spring, the pictures, drawings, and sketches of C. R. Leslie will be sold 
by Messrs. Foster ; and with them Mr. Leslie’s sinall but choice collection 
of paintings and sketches, chiefly by his contemporaries, © ater-colour 
drawings by Cozens, Girtin, &e., and a large collection of engravings irom 
the works of Hogarth, Reynolds, Gainsborough, Constable, &e. 

On Wednesday evening, Mr. George Godwin, F.RS., delivered a 
lecture to a numerous audience in the theatre of the South Kensington 
Museum, under the heading ** Memorials of Workimen ; the Past to en- 
courage the Present.” The lecture was addressed to those who, with 
abilities and aspirations, doubt their power of overceming the difficulties 
that surround them; and treated of those who, in spite of the most ad- 
verse circumstances, have worthily developed themselves and bettered 
others. Bernard Palissy, Quentin Matsys, the men of Nuremberg; the 
weavers, Hargraves, Arkwright, and Crompton; Brindley, the engineer; 
Watt and George Stephenson, were passed in review, and such deductions 
were drawn asseemed valuable. James Tassie, the gemengraver; Wedgwood, 
Flaxman, Hogarth, Turner, Sir John Soane, John Britton, Chantrey, 
Thomas Cubitt, and many others, followed; and the lecturer concluded 
with suggesting that it was neither necessary nor to be expected that all 
should distinguish themselves or take tne top place. ‘To do one’s work, 
whatever that mey be, so that others will be the better for it, is some- 
thing; and he pointed out to the workmen of his audience where they 
might derive advantage, and how easily happiness was to be obtained 
irrespective of position. 
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provement even upon Knowles’s “ Elocutionist,” or M‘Bautine’s (we sup- 
pose the Cambridge Man means the Abbé Bautain) “ Art of Extempore 
Speaking.” Nearly one-half of these pages are filled with extracts from 
the Spectator, Sheridan’s speeches, Bridge’s “Christian Ministry,” &c., 
interspersed here and there with some fustian quotations from ‘Tupper, 
Bellew, &c. We find not a little in this volume which has nothing what- 
ever to do with oratory, but is rather a dull exhortation to “the young 
men of England” to go on and prosper. When the author does stick to 
his last he not seldom contradicts himself. For instance, in one page we 
have Demosthenes spoken of as a natural orator, and in another we are 
informed that he had “a weak chest—an effeminate voice—an impedi- 
ment in his speech which caused him to make anything but a pleasant 
face when he spoke,” &e. 

The Household of Sir Thomas More. By the Author of “ Mary Powell.” 
Fourth Edition, with an Appendix. (Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co. 1860. 
pp. 235.)—This neat little volume is, we suppose, so well known to 
most of our readers, that we need scarcely do more than point out that 
its title-page shows it to have just reached its fourth edition. Almost 
fresh from the perusal of Erasmus’s “ Colloquies,” we were struck with 
the singular skill with which the authoress portrays, from imaginary con- 
versation, the character of the learned, witty, and cautious Dutchman. 
The elegance of the paper and typography of this “libellus Margarete 
More” makes it well worthy of its contents. 

Pilgrim Walks: a Chaplet of Memories. By Mrs. Ropert Cartwricut, 
(Charles Westerton. 1859. pp. 247.)--Notwithstanding that Mrs. Cart- 
wright’s visits have been chiefly paid to localities with which the majority 
of Englishmen may be supposed to be more or less acquainted, her little 
volume will well repay perusal. Indeed, most travellers will, when 
visiting some old historical scene, feel interested in comparing the results 
of their own observations with those of any other educated and thoughtful 
traveller. Mrs. Cartwright’s little volume is something very much better 
than a loose series of sketches by a mere dilettante traveller. 

A Review of the Literary History of Germany, from the Earliest Period to 
the Beginning of the Nineteenth Century. By Gustav Sotiinc, Royal 
Military Academy, Woolwich, and the Charter House, London. (London 
and Edinburgh: Williams and Norgate. pp. 152.)—This is only part 
the first of the work completely described in the title. It is from the pen 
of a gentleman who adds considerable literary taste and ability to success 
as ateacher, and is creditable both to his judgment and patriotism. 
Within somewhat narrow limits, it affords a very fair view of German 
literature to the time of Klopstock. Mr. Solling has not aimed at doing 
too much, and has conformed to the laws of literary perspective. The 
obscurer writers are briefly but satisfactorily glanced at, while more 
ample justice is done to the story and merits of such a work as the 
“Nibelungen Lay.” We are specially thankful to Mr. Solling for giving 
in ertenso (with a linear translation) a whole sermon of Luther’s—that on 
the Resurrection of the Dead— which, in its homeliness and heartiness, its 
directness and quaint picturesqueness, is admirably characteristic 
of the great reformer, and is well worth the price of the volume. 
We shall be glad to find Mr. Solling completing his task as he has 
begun it. 

The Magistrates’ Year-Book for 1860. By T. W. Saunpers, Esq. 
Author of “The New Practice of Magistrates’ Courts.” (Law Times 
Office.) —Magistrates, their clerks, and all who practise in their courts, 
continually feel the want of some small book wherein they can find in a 
moment all the recent law enacted and decided relating to the subjects 
within their jurisdiction. Mr. Saunders’s design has been to supply this 
want so universally experienced, by collecting together all the new 
statute law and all the decided cases of the year 1859, and arranging 
them after the manner of Archbold’s or Burns’s “ Justice of the Peace,” 
to which it will practically serve as a supplement ; the editor announcing 
that he purposes to continue it yearly. Its use is thus: Suppose that a 
question of highway law is before the Bench. ‘The magistrate turns to 
the title “ Highway” (and they are arranged alphabetically), and then he 
will see the latest decisions on this branch of the law, and what new 
statutes have affected it. Upwards of 120 subjects within the jurisdic- 
tion of magistrates have been in manner more or less altered by legisla- 
tion or judicial interpretation, or by both, during the past year. From 
this fact the great utility of this volume will be best gathered; and every 
acting magistrate will find it an indispensable addition to his library and 
his handbook on the bench. 

Reports of Cases relating to Magistrates’, Municipal, and Parochial Law. 
Edited by E. W. Cox, Esq., Recorder of Falmouth, Part I. (Law 
Times Office.}—This is a republication, with notes by the editor, of the 
cases relating to the law administered by magistrates, from the famous 
Law Times Reports. The great importance which has been given to 
Magistrates’ Law, by-the recent Act granting an appeal to the superior 
courts, has induced the publication of this convenient series, which every 
magistrate will now need to keep himself acquainted with, if he would 
perform his duties properly. It is a neat and very cheap publication, 








upwards of twenty reports being contained in the first part. A part is to 
appear at the close of each term. ‘ 

A Treatise on Vital Causes. By James Newton Hearz, M.D. 
(Churchill)—The aim of this very able and searching investigation into 
the causes of life is to modify the generally accepted theory into one 
which gives greater preponderance to the functions of the blood, which 
Dr. Heale regards as “a fluid specially prepared and ‘constructed for the 
operation of vital changes,” and which, “if its physical condition or 
chemical composition be only slightly altered from that which ordinarily 
belongs to it, disease is immediately produced; if that alteration is con- 
siderable, death inevitably results.” As a careful and thoughtful treatise 
upon a point of first importance in physiology, this volume can be safely 
recommended. 

A System of Instruction in Quantitative Chemical Analysis. By Dr. C. 
Renicius Fresenius. Edited by J. I. Luoyp Buttock, F.C.S, Fifth 
Edition, (John Churchill. pp. 316.)—This new edition of Fre- 
senius’s very valuable work will be hailed with satisfaction by all 
analytical chemists. In his short preface Mr. Bullock informs us that, 
although it professes to be a translation of the ninth German edition, it is 
really very much in advance of it, inasmuch as it contains a great deal of 
matter communicated by Dr. Fresexius since the publication of the 
German edition, and whilst the present edition was passing through the 
press, The care and accuracy with which the translation has been 
executed gives to this all the authority of the original work. 

On Chronic Alcoholic Intoxication, or Alcoholic Stimulants in connection 
with the Nervous System ; with a Synoptical Table of Cases. By W. Mar- 
cet, M.D., F.R.S. (John Churchill. pp. 172.)—In this little volume 
Dr. Marcet treats of the nervous diseases which arise from the continued 
abuse of alcoholic stimulants. The symptoms, diagnosis, and treatment 
of the disorder are carefully described, and the book may be profitably 
perused by even non-professional readers. 

The Action and Sounds of the Heart: a Physiological Essay. By 
G. B. Hatrorp, M.D. (John Churchill)—<A scientific disquisition upon 
two series of phenomena connected with the heart. Interesting only to 
anatomists and physiologists. 

Also a second edition of Dr. Parrison’s Second Appendir to the Successful 
Treatment of Cancer, gc.—(Printed for the Author by W. H. Collingridge). 

We have also received Principle nersus Precedent (Harrison).—A political 
pamphlet “respectfully dedicated to Society.”.——The Leisure Hour, 
monthly part 97.——An Argument for Complete Suffrage. By W.E Adams 
(Truelove). War; its Objects and its Patrons. By “Lex Nature” 
(Richardson, Brothers).——Prudence ; or the Philosophy of Youth. By 
the Rev. Norman Glass (Judd and Glass).—A_ profitable little lecture, 
full of good advice.——The Doll's Pic-Nic. By M. W. (Darton and Co). 
—A pleasant little book for a child_——A reprint of an interesting paper 
on The Roman Antiquities of Inveresk, read before the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Scotland, by D. M. Moir (William Blackwood and Sons).—— 
Lhe Handbook of the Court, the Peerage, the House of Commons. (P. S. King. 
Simpkin and Marshall.)—This useful compendium is so well-known that 
we need do no more than indicate this, its tenth annual issue. 


BOOKS RESERVED FOR REVIEW: 


Archaia; or Studies of the Cosmogony and: Natural History of the 
Hebrew Scriptures. By J. W. Dawson, LL.D. (Montreal: Dawson and 
Son.) The design of this essay is best described in the language of the 
preface. It is not intended as a treatise on elementary geology, with 
theological applications, nor as an attempt to establish a scheme of recon- 
ciliation between geology and the Bible. It is the result of a series of 
exegetical studies of the 1st chapter of Genesis, in connection with the 
numerous incidental references to nature and creation in other parts of 
the Holy Scriptures. Dr. Dawson has brought to his task the results of 
extensive reading as well as personal acquaintance with the science of 
geology. The other features of this curious work must be reserved for 
more mature consideration. 

Histoire Litteraire des Fous. Par Octave Decerrerne (Triibner).— 
Another of the Belgian Consul’s monographs, the gleanings of his 
industrious researches among the shelves of the British Museum, assisted 
by his own capacious memory. It is a collection of the most remarkable 
literary productions of madmen! All the specimens are curious, many 
exhibiting extraordinary genius, proving the truth of the saying that “true 
wit is oft to madness néar allied.” This volume will be material for a 
very amusing article, and for that purpose it is reserved. 

Corayda, a Tale of Faith and Chivalry ; and other Poems. By Ernest 
Jones. (Kent and Co.) Wolfe of the Knoll, and other Poems. By Mrs. 
Grorce C. Marcu. (New York: Scribner.)—Two volumes of poetry: 
the first from the pen of the well-known Chartist leader, who is fortu- 
nately a much better poet than politician ; the other sent to us from the 
other side of the Atlantic. Both appear to have merits entitling them 
to formal review. 
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WHE SOLE EVENT of any moment which has taken place in 


the metropolitan theatres during the past week is the produc- 

tion of Mr, Tom Taylor's dramatised version of Mr. Dickens's “ Tale 

of Two Cities ;” but, as it has béen‘even more unsuccessful than similar 

attempts to convert a novel into a piece usually are, we shall refrain 
from any detailed criticisms. 

Dramatists appear to forget, or perhaps in some cases not to know, 

that the qualities which go to the making up of a good novel may be 





blemishes in a drama. In the latter, all must be concentrated, and 
everybody in constant action; the plot must, in fact, be continually 
moving on: in a novel, on the other hand, word-painting, episodes, 
and digressions, are not only permitted, but are even ornamental, and 
in all these Mr. Dickens may freely indulge. 

It is the fashion to say that Mr. Dickens is no dramatist—to point 
to one or two failures in that way as proofs of the assertion. To us, 
they afford no proof that he has not in him the making of the greatest 
dramatist of the day. Dramatic writing, like any other, requires a 
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made, a dramatist must certainly become intimately acquainted with 
certain mechanical principles of art, the observance of which is abso- 
lutely necessary to success. Most of the best dramatists have risen 
to eminence upon a succession of failures, each of which has taught 
the author some important and improving lesson in his art. Now, 
Mr. Dickens has never gone through this training; and why should 
he ? He knows very well that, so long as the present absurd and per- 
nicious mode of computing the pay of dramatic authors obtains, he could 
never hope to benetit by dramas to anything like the extent to which 
he is benefited by his books. Where these make thousands, those 
would barely bring him hundreds. But were Mr. Dickens seriously 
to turn his attention to dramatic writing, and to learn it as an art, we 
believe that there are few alive who could compete with him. We 


know, at any rate, that there is a conceptive vigour and a power of 


individiualising character, combined with a marvellous vein of pathos, 
such as no dramatic writer of the present day, English or French, can 
at all approach. 


ART AND ARTISTS. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


A”! AND MORE CAREFUL EXAMINATION of 


the works admitted to public criticism in the present exhibition 
of the Photographic Society enables us to offer a few remarks in 
addition to those which were suggested by the private view. In the 
first place, we may observe cf this—as indeed of all other similar exhi- 
bitions with which we are acquainted—that it is too crowded to 
render possible a proper scrutiny of all the works exhibited. It may 
well be that obscurity is nothing but what many of them deserve. 
Then why exhibit such works at all? Upon the four walls of a not 
very large apartment, and upon four sereens which encumber the middle 
of the floor, no less than 586 works are displayed; and we may safely 
say that at least one half of these are placed in such a manner that 
their merits (if they have any) cannot be properly appreciated, or, at 
any rate, can only be ascertained with the greatest difliculty. ‘Yo this 
it may be replied that the evil is irremediable; that there is only a 
certain amount of space, and that the committee of the So-iety does 
its best to secure as fair an amount of justice to each exhibitor as the 
circumstances will permit. We have no doubt of thi 
question again recurs—why exhibit works which cannot 
seen ? 
In the first place, we make bold to say that at least one half of the 
works exhibited this year might have been dispensed with, wit 
all detracting trom the merit of the exhibition. We would begin by 
sweeping out at onee every one of those pretty pieces of decorative 
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is that a photographie picture has been used as the fond or basis of a 
water-colour painting. ‘These things may be very pretty, and are in 
many cases creditable to their producers; but they have no business 
whatever in the exhibition of a photographic society, and should be 
rigorously excluded. 

Again, we would refuse admission to what are technically called 
“touched photographs;” not, of course, prohibiting the use of a brush 
in removing the traces of slight blemishes in the plate, but strictly 
tabooing all attempts to falsify the work of the camera by layers of 
colour or ink. We are happy to see that this exhibition has fewer of 
these frauds—not very pious—where works so treated are marked 
“untouched,” than any of its predecessors. Though there are a few 
cases that could be named in which the word bas been most unjusti- 
fiably used. 

Finally, we think that, with rare and extraordinary exceptions, three, 
four, or at most six works, should be considered as amply suilicient todo 
justice toeven our best photographers, Onlooking at the catalogue, how- 
ever, we find that there are only 121 exhibitors altogether, some of whom 
—the best undoubtedly—occupy no inconsiderable space. Thus we 
find the name of Roger Fenton appended to thirty-eight lots; that 
of Bisson Freres to eighteen; Maxwell Lyte to sixteen ; Cundall and 
Downes to fifteen; Thurston Thompson to eleven; Maull and 
Polyblank to twelve; Hering to twenty-nine: so that 139 works, or 
nearly a quarter of the exhibition, have been contributed by seven ex- 
hibitors. Putting together all these reasons for weeding, are we 
wrong in asserting that at least one half of the works might have been 
omitted without injury to any one? As for the feeling of the public, 
we are quite persuaded that a small and well-chosen exhibition would 
be more to its taste than a large, badly-assorted collection, a great 
proportion of which is hung so much above or below the line of 
sight, as to be out of all range of examination. The beau ideal of 
an exhibition, from our point of view, would be one in which every 
work should be hung on the line, and none exhibited that did not 
deserve such a place ; and we quite sympathise with the feeling of an 
artist who, when he found his picture hung ten feet high at a 
provincial exhibition, brought a can of whitewash in his pocket, and 
whitewashed it over. 

Of this year’s exhibition of the Photographie Society we may say 
that, although it does not prove any very great advances in the art 
(beyond the important process of fixing in carbon instead of nitrate 
of silver, adverted to in our last), it is of average merit. The land- 
scapes of Maxwell Lyte are deserving of high commendation, and 
there are some delicious studies of the Valley of the Wharfe, from the 
camera of Mr. Lyndon Smith, which have quite the effect of colour. 
The landscapes and architectural studies of Roger Fenton and Bisson 
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Fréres are too well known to collectors and amateurs to render it 
necessary for us to say more than that they are this year quite worthy 
of their former fume. A series of studies taken at Stonyhurst and else- 
where in North Lancashire by the former, and some Alpine 
studies by the latter, will repay an attentive examination. ‘The 
series of copies from celebrated drawings taken by Mr. Thurston 
Thompson for the Department of Science and Art, South Kensington 
Museum, afford a remarkable example of the enormous value of 
photography in art education. By means of the camera the rarest 
and most valuable studies of Raphael, Michael Angelo, Holbein, and 
other great masters, are placed within the reach of students to whom 
they would otherwise be unattainable. The excellence of the copies 
taken from paintings by Messrs. Herring, Caldesi, Blandford and 
Co., and Cundall and Downs, is such, that we do not see how the art 
of engraving can continue to flourish after the durability of the 
photograph is once established. 

In portraits, Mr. Llerbert Watkins takes a marked and decided lead. 
Partly owing to the excellence of his camera, and partly to the judi- 
cious selection of poses, this photographer leaves all competitors far in 
the rear in copying the * human face divine.” There is a vigour and 
artistic quality in his works which appear conspicuous beside the petty 
prettinesses of some other portrait-photozraphers whose names are 
very fashionable. 

Among the curiosities of the exhibition we note some admirable 
copies of music by Mr. M. J. Rippingham, taken with wond rful clear- 
ness and sharpness ; also M. Joubert’s phototype specimens ; and some 
specimens of photographs taken by artificial light produced by Moule’s 
patent apparatus for burning pyrotechnic compositions, and exhibited 
by M. Garnier. 

There are not so many works by amateur photographers as we 
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lu the matter of pictures for the stercoscope there is nothing to 








call for any special notice. Mr. Claudet, the London Stereoscopie 
C mpany, and others, have some amiable prettinesses In that way, 
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Fry has also some specimens of his * instantaneous ” sea studies, and 
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a very good picture of the moon. These, however, wil 
to many visitors. What excited our interest most 1 
a large box-stereoscope filled with an apparently e: 
American studies, commendable not only for 








photograph, but also for the complete lus 
afford of life in the States. From the negro women 
Alabama, to street life in Washington and New York, 
American life appear in t 





gic glass 
steamers with their cabins all on deck; the railway 
stoon carriages, marvellous chimney to the locom 

‘ery point of view, above, below, under- 





cow-eatcher; Niacara from 


neath—where the broken eddies and swift lines of stream begin te 





show the power that draws the river onward, and where, im pool 
below the fall, the waters foam and boil beneath the tremendous weight 
that has come upon them. Among the Niagara studies is a very 
interesting one. It is u group of eager spectators crowded together 
on the bank, all eyes straining eagerly forward at something over the 
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river, the imperturbable phlegm of the Ya 
roused to excitement. What are they lookin: : 
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Is the ena of a thick rope, In a state of tension. We do not see 


Blondin, but we know that he is there. 
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The death of Sir W. C. Ross leaves a third vacaney among the forty of 
the Royal Academy, to be filled up when the appointed time comes 
round. Following a practice which has almost grown into a custom, 
it is not improbable that the chair of the great miniature painter will be 
filled up by Mr. Thorburn. 

Among the gossip of the sale-rooms, we are told that, early in the 
spring, the pictures, drawings, and sketches of C. R. Leslie will be sold 
by Messrs. Foster ; and with them Mr. Leslie’s sinall but choice collection 
of paintings and sketches, chiefly by his contemporaries, ater-ecolour 
drawings by Cozeus, Girtin, &e., and a large collection of engravings irom 
the works of Hogarth, Reynolds, Gainsborough, Constable, &e. 

On Wednesday evening, Mr. George Godwin, F.R.S., delivered a 
Jecture to a numerous audience in the theatre of the South Kensington 
Museum, under the heading ** Memorials of Workmen ; the Past to en- 
courage the Present.” The lecture was addressed to those whi, with 
abilities and aspirations, doubt their power of overcoming the difficulties 
that surround them; and treated of those who, in spite of the most ad- 
verse circunistances, have worthily developed themselves and bettered 
others. Bernard Palissy, Quentin Matsys, the men of Nuremberg; the 
weavers, Hargraves, Arkwright, and Crompton; Brindley, the engineer; 
Watt and George Stephenson, were passed in review, and such deductions 
weredrawn as seemed valuable. James Tassie, the gemengraver; Wedgwood, 
Flaxman, Hogarth, Turner, Sir John Soane, John Britton, Chantrey, 
Thomas Cubitt, and many others, followed; and the lecturer concluded 
with suggesting that it was neither necessary nor to be expected that all 
should distinguish themselves or take the top place. ‘To do one’s work, 
whatever that mey be, so that others will be the better for it, is some- 
thing; and he pointed out to the workmen of his audience where they 
might derive advantage, and how easily happiness was to be obtained 
irrespective of position. 
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In a letter from Vienna in the Jndépendance Belge we find the follow- 
img: “ Count Festetics is dead, leaving a gallery of pictures valued by 
the trade at 54,000 florins. A catalogue of tie collection was distributed 
through Europe. When the day of sale arrived, a portrait of Paul IIL, 
painted from life by Francisco di Bassano, fell to M. Pluch, a Viennese 
picture-dealer, for the sum of 100 florins. M. Pluch sold it to an amateur 
for 5000 florins, and the latter had scarcely had it in bis possession when 
he was offered 50,000 francs by one of the richest men in Vienna, M. 
Galvagni ; and on the refusal of the owner, a telegraphic dispatch 
received from Florence next day authorised M. Galvagni to offer 
400,000 francs. The explanation is that investigations made at Florence, 
whither a catalogue was sent, have established that the so-called Francisco 
di Bassano is nothing less than a Titian of great value; and it is added 
that the King of Sardinia, acquainted with the fact, has given orders to 
have it purchased. The picture in question is $9 inches high by 33 inches 
ia breadth.” 


MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 

We HAVE NEITHER DAD A VERY DAINTY SPREAD, 

: nor yet much variety, within the last seven days. St. James’s 
Hall in Regent-street, the Egyptian Hall ia Piccadilly, and the 
great lyric establishment at the extremity of Bow-street, have 
been the chief points to which musical patr yns have wended their way, 
In a city that claims for itself so much importance in the world of 
music, the querist stands perplexed for a reason why, at this period of 
the year, dullness should mount its throne. At the ninth concert of 
the Monday Popular series the recently-propounded order of the pro- 
gramme was departed from, and both the vocal and instrumental 
pieces of which it was composed were drawn from ‘Various 
Masters.” A quartet of Spohr’s in G major (Op. 58), the first 
item in the list of particulars, was played by M. Sainton, Herr 
Goflric, Mr. Doyle, and sig. Pratti. Spohr has produced nothing 
more spontaneous, nothing more thoroughly characteristic of himself, 
than the first allegro of this highly melodious, graceful, and ingenious 
eomposition; in short, each movement is in its way a masterpiece. 
Hummel was represented for the first time at these concerts. Herr 
Pauer selected a sonata written in F minor for pianoforte solus, and 
although an early work of Hummel, it has always been regarded as a 
‘ ‘ent composition for the pianoforte. Hummel was distinguished 
as a performer, iinprovisator, and a composer ; in execution continuing 
the pure style of Mozart, still further enhanced by the regular 
principles of mechanism which he learned of Clementi during his two 
years’ stay in London. It is averred that the epoch of Hummel 
among the Germans was one of progress and of transfurmation. That 
greater dificulties have been conquered, greater power and sonority 
ef tone produced in piano-playing, since his time, is not to be denied, 
while his remarkable productions in the sphere of instrumental music 
have placed him in the first rank of distinguished composers of the nine- 
teenth century. Herr Pauer’s pianoforte playing is now well known for 
its admirable mechanism, refined taste, and intelligent expression. 
These qualities were abundantly displayed on the 23rd inst., and 
gained for him a reeall as enthusiastic as it was well deserved. 
But the most conspicuous feature of the concert was a quartet in C 
sharp minor of Beethoven’s (Op. 132), hitherto classed as “ posthu- 
mous,” known however to be one of the five composed during the 
progress of a disease that ended fatally. In this quartet there is a 
striking peculiarity of construction, even for Beethoven, as will be 
apparent by a glance at the argument: 








Adagio ma non troppo, e molto expressivo—C sharp minor. 
Allegro molto vivace—D major. 

Allegro moderato; and Adagio, leading to 

Andante ma non troppo, e molto cantabile—A major. 
Scherzo presto—E major. 

Adagio quasi un poco andante; leading to 

Allegro—C sharp minor. 

Out of the six portions of the work two only are in the tonic key, 
and these at distances so remote that the ear hardly recognises the 
final necessity which places it in statu quo. Asan eflort of genius the 
scherzo in E major is an unusual example, one in which the peculiar 
attribute of Beethoven's musical character is marvellously developed. 
From the first bar to the last there is no space left for gravity; even 
the intervals are ludicrous; and, as a waggish listener observed, there 
is fun in the very bar rests. It has been truly said that there is a mine 
in music that nobody ever fairly worked till Beethoven's melancholy 
eame, and made resilience necessary. Situated as he was, it became a 
necessity of existence that heshould fly off occasionally into the remotest 
regions of the grotesque and froliesome, corresponding in intensity 
to those opposite depths of passion, the serious and profouné, which 
gave him his vaster claim to general admiration and universal 
sympathy. ‘he vocal portion of the entertainment was less attractive 
than usual; the singers were badly placed, and the musie chosen 
partook largely of dull, dreamy, and dirge-like strains. Surely from 
the “various masters” something might have been culled, without 
much effort, more adapted to the taste and requirements of such 
auditories as those who countenance these popular Monday meetings. 

** How Tenvy you English the power of glee singing!” exclaimed 
the lamented Malibran at the conclusion of a performance to which 
she had been listening. By some it may be asked, Why? and the 
answer is handy. Apart from all national predilections, we venture 
to affirm that the glee chailenges no comparison with vocal part-music 
ef other nations—it stands alone. Hence a strong desire subsequently 
expressed by the highly-gifted songstress to attain unto a practical 
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knowledge of this branch of the vocal art. Few persons who listen 
attentively to the compositions submitted nightly at the Dudley Gallery, 
Egyptian Hall, would be able to resist a conviction in accordance 
with our own. Again and again have we directed public attention 
to the movements of the ‘* London Glee and Madrigal Union ;” and 
as during the past week their programme has undergone another 
change, it lays claim to notice. All the fresh pieces tend to corrobo- 
rate a truth frequently enunciated, relative to the rich stores of native 
sweets within reach, and yet untasted. So rarely do we hear Paxton’s 
four-voice glee “* Upon the poplar bough,” or “There is beauty on 
the mountain ” by Goss, that they partake of the freshness and charm 
of new products. These, with Dowland’s madrigal for five voices, 
‘*Come again, sweet love,” another by Converso, * When all alone,” 
and other gems scattered through the table of contents, have 
diversified it, to the no small gratification of the patrons of this 
especial branch of English musical erudition. 

The annual meeting of members of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society was held at Exeter Hall on Monday evening, Mr. d. N. 
Harrison in the chair, Mr. Brewer, Hon. Sec., read the report, 
which showed that the society’s subseription-list had attained to an 
unprecedented advancement. A considerable portion of the report 
was occupied with details of the Handel Commemoration at the Crystal 
Palace on June last. It was shown that the gross number of persons 
who attended the “Festival” was 80,729; the entire receipts 
34,9212.; the total expenditure, 15,2362: leaving a balance 
of 19,6851., divisible between the Crystal Palace Company and 
the Sacred Harmonie Society. By the terms of agreement 
the Sacred Harmonic Society became entitled to one-third of the sur- 
plus profits ; but, having regard to the complete success of the great 
undertaking, they exceeded the sum originally proposed by 20951. ; 
thus leaving net profits receivable by them to the amount of 
44661. 13s. 4d. This statement was received with great cnthusiasm. 
The total expenditure of the society during the past year was ex- 
pressed by the figures 13,1472. Amongst other subjects referred 
to in the report was that of another musical festival at 
Sydenham in 1862, under the joint management of the 
Crystal Palace Company and the Sacred Harmonic Society. The 
statue to the memory of Mencelssohn being completed, the com- 
mittee will shortly select a suitable spot cn which to erect it. Ma. 
Brewer went on to state, that another monumental work, to the 
memory of Sir Iienry Bishop, had been erected mainly by the 
exertions of the society, in Finchley Cemetery, where the remains of 
this favourite English composer are interred. After the reading of 
the report, the usual election of members was proceeded with ; 
votes of thanks were tendered to the oflicers of the society, and to Mr. 
Costa the conductor; and the meeting separated, highly delighted 
vith the scecess{ul past and the prospects of as bright a future. 

The announcement of “The Crown Diamonds” by the Royal 
English Opera company at Covent Garden, on Wednesday, had, as 
might have been expected, the effect of cansing a rush for places soon 
as the doors were rolled back to admit the human tide. The cast 
was identical with that of preceding representations at the same place 
during the present season, and this is warranty sufficient for the 
excellence of manner in which Auber’s ever-fresh and sparkling music 
was discoursed. Catarina is unquestionably one of the best parts in 
Miss Louisa Pyne’s répertoire, and, as the lady was in admirable 
voice, all those delicate traits of vocalisation, and deeds of high 
musical emprise with which ber name is associated, were brought 
out with immense effect. Throughout the whole of the evening the 
audience were very exacting, as though a vocalist, like a pianoforte, 
was made of wood and wire, instead of the same material as them- 
selves. In the duet and bravura there was no resisting the force of 
appeal, and both pieces were re-sung; so also the air and variations 
which Catarina introduces with queenly diginity as a finale. Miss 
Thirlwall’s Diana won a considerable amount of applause, and Mr. 
Ifarrison, as Don Henrique, carried as usual the audience with him, 
The new and anxiously-expected opera, ‘ Lurline,” is in active prepa- 
ration, and will be produced, in all probability, very speedily. 





We understand that an amateur performance is projected by the mem- 
bers of the Savage Club (a convivial band of metropolitan artists, (iferadi, 
and journalists), the proceeds of which are to be applied in aid of the 
families of two of its members who have lately died suddenly, leaving 
those dear to them in a condition to need a little seasonable assistance. 
Time and place of this performance are yet uncertain; but we 
believe it may be safely stated that the former will not exceed three 
weeks hence, and that the latter will be at one of the West-End theatres. 
The programme will consist of a comedy (not improbably Sheridan’s 
“ School for Scandal”), to be followed by a burlesque, composed expressly 
for the occasion by seven popular dramatists, including, indeed, every 
active writer of that school, with the single exception of Mr. Plancheé, 
who does not happen to be a member of the club, The burlesque is, we 
hear, to be founded on the well-known story of “The Forty Thieves,” 
and every member of the band will have something to say, and will 
be impersonated by a member of the club. Having regard to the 
good feeling which has dictated the scheme, and to the abilities of the 
gentlemen who are about to carry it out, we have no doubt that it will be 
crowned with a plenitude of success. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean are now fulfilling an engagement of six 
nights at the Queen’s Theatre, Hull. “The Wife's Secret,” “Louis 
XL.” “ The Gamester,” “ Hamlet,” and “Much Ado about Nothing,” 
have been produced with the most complete success, and have been the 
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means of gaining a series of triumphs for Mr. and Mrs. Kean as enthu- 
siastic as any that have hitherto accompanied their provincial per- 
formances. The houses have been crowded to repletion. 

A case tried in the Court of Queen’s Bench this week, has excited some 
interest in the dramatic profession. ‘The plaintiff, Mr. Samuel Emery, 
the popular comedian, sued Mr. Chatterton, the lessee of the St. James’s 
Theatre, and another, upon an engagement. Mr. Emery alleged that in 
order to play at the St. James's Theatre, he had foregove a tour in the 
provinces, which would have been profitable to him; that the engagement 
was for the season, and that he was entitled to his salary to the end of 
the season. The defendants pleaded that the enagagement was terminable 
ina month; and on the part of Mr. Willett, the other defendant, it was 
contended that there was no partnership. Willett had advanced to 
Chatterton 500/.,, and was appointed treasurer and acting manager. Te 
admitted, however, that he was to have a third of the pretits,if any. The 
jury returned a verdict for the plaintiff, dainages 80/. 

The fourth dramatic performance at Windsor Castle took place on 
Wednesday the 18th. ‘The following programme was printed for the 
occasion :— 

A Comedy in Two Acts, by Mr. Tom Taylor (adapted from M. Octave 
Feuillet’s) entitled 

THE HOUSE OR THE HOME. 






The Right Hon, Horace Chetwynd, M.P. ...... Mr. Wigan. 

General Witherinzton, C.B. .......ccsccccecsscceccens Mr. C. Selby. | 
Frederick Wardour (Clerk to the Foreign-otlice) .. Mr. Billington. | 
Lady Helen Chetwynd ...........0006 saeastenmeswanoes ..... Miss H. Simms, 

The Hon. Mrs. Wardour (Mother to Frederick) ...... Mrs. Wigan. 
Hopwood (Lady HHelen’s Maid) see eeeeseneseeeeees eeeeceee Miss Laidlaw. 


After which a petite drama, in one act, by Mr. Benjamin Webster, entitled 
ONE TOUCH OF NATURE. 





Mr. William Penn-Holder ..............-sc00 Raicasecenus Mr. B. Webster. 
Mr. Beaumont Fletcher (a barrister and dramatic) yy. psy: | 
; - Mr. Billington. | 
SNOUD as ica nncancacudaaneanaacaie eden aaieeieeess peanaceasees 5 
Mr. Belgrave ....... Birdie dasa et dao auiawers evades ats aaae Mr. W. H. Eburne. 
Jones (porter, &c., to ihe Adelphi Chambers) ...... .. Mr. C.J. Sinith. 
Briss Constance: Belmowr ‘..60:.<<5-sscocaccesesecccosaxees sea Miss tf. Simms. | 
i 


Under the management of Mr. George Ellis, and under the direction of Mr. 
W. B. Donne, her Majesty’s Examiner of Plays. 

The theatre arranged and the scenery painted by Mr. Thomas Grieve. 
Remembering the persistence with which the originality of “*The House 
and the Home” was insisted on by some of the most infinential crities of 
the day, we are glad to perceive this candid admission of its adaptation | 
from M. Octave Feuiliet’s comedy. 

Grassot, the comedian of the Palais Royal, died in Paris on Wednes- | 
day week, after a short illness. Very lately he retired from the stage, | 
and becaine the landlord of the Café Minerve, near the Theatre Francais, | 

ry 
| 


where the popularity of his punch was enhanced by the appearance of his 
own comic phiz at the counter. An immense concourse of actors, authors, 
and managers followed him to the grave on Thursday. Grassot was born | 
in 1804. He was at one time a workman in a paper-hanging manu- 
factory, and afterwards a commercial traveller. He first appeared on | 
the stage at Rheims, under the name of Auguste, and then came out at | 
the Gymnase, which he left to play at Rouen, where M. Dormenil saw | 
him, and gave him an engagement. He made his début at the Palais | 
Royal in 1838. 

A piece of good fortune which rarely arrives to an actress, says the 
Journal du Havre, as befallen Mile. Emilie Dubois, of the Théatre 
Francais. An old gentleman just deceased has bequeathed her 200,000f,, 
and he declares in his will that the bequest is made for no other reasons 
than admiration of her talent as an actress and of her exemplary conduct 
in private life. 

Signor Giuglini has just commenced (at the small salary of SOJ. per night) 
a short engagement at La Scala, Milan. His d¢hut was attended with 
success. He was called for no less than ten times in the course of the 
evening. 





CONCERTS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Mow. ...... Monday Popular Concerts, St. James's Hall. &. 

Master George Fox's Annual Concert, Crosby Hall. 8. 

Miss Augusta Manning’s Concert, Wey bridge. 
TUES.......Miss Dolby’s Soireé Musicale, 2, Hinde-street, Manchester-square. 8}. 
Mr. C. Salamans’ Lecture on Beethoven, New Hall, Lower Norwood, Evening. 
. Distin’s Retiring Benefit, Exeter Hall. 7. 
soe Sacred Harmonic Society, Exeter Hall. 8. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


MEETINGS OF THE SOCIETIES. 

YOCIETY OF ARTS.—At the meeting held on Wednesday evening, Vice- 
}) Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood in the chair, the paper read was “On 
Science in our Courts of Law,” by Dr. R. Angus Smith. After explaining 
generally the position of science in a forensic point of view, the author 
proceeded to state the principal objections to the present mode of 
taking scientific evidence in our law courts, The barrister, in examining 
a scientific witness, only asked questions suitable to his case; and though 
impartiality was impossible, and undesirable perhaps, in a barrister, the 
scientific witness ought, in the author’s opinion, to be perfectly impartial, 
and should, therefore, be allowed to make his own statement in his own 
way, without any interference except from the judge. There were, ina 
court of law, various positions in which a scientific man might be placed, 
and these should be considered separately. All of them he had occupied, 
nominally or really, in this country or in others, although generally and 
nominally, with us only that of witness. He might be considered 
as acting as judge, as judge and jury united, or a commission plenipo- 
tentiary—as commission recommendatory, as jury, as advocate, as witness, 
as assessor or adviser to the judge, and as scientific man, or in his own 
character. There could be no desire that he should occupy the first posi- 
sion, and he thought the second and third positions, those of plenipoten- 
tiary and recommendatory commissions, were not such as to be found 
advantageous in practice. In the second case one of the great advantages 
of the ordinary jury, its absence of special knowledge, and consequently 











of all tendency to pedantry, would be lost; and the reeommendatory com- 
mission, as had been shown in other countries where it was adopted, 
usually became a plenipotentiary, or deciding commission. The scien- 
tific man should never appear as advocate: for though we could listen to 
the barrister using as tools the interests and feelings of men, and mould- 
ing them to his purpose, we should turn aside from one wno perverted 
the expression of natural law to his own objects. In discussing the posi- 
tion of the scientific inan as witness, Dr. Angus Smith dwelt at consider- 
able length on the disadvantages of the present arrangement, urging the 
importance of allowing written scientific evidence, although examination 
and cross-examination must of necessity follow. The appointment of a 
scientific assessor to assist the judge with his advice would also, in the 
author’s opinion, be a great advantage. 

Rorat GeocrapuicaL Soctety.—A meeting was held‘on Monday 
evening, Sir R. Murchison, F.R.S., president, in the chair. ‘The President, 
in opening the proceedings, drew the attention of the members specially to 
the appeal that had been made to the world of science generaliy in favour 
of that most illustrious of all modern geographers and travellers, Alexander 
von Humboldt. The object of this European appeal, if it might be so 
termed, was not to raise a statue to that great man’s memory, but to pro- 
vide a fund that might enable the world of science to do as mnehi for tra- 
vellers and geographers in distant countries as that great and excellent 
man did by his own example, and frequently out of his own purse. He 
had been requested to call the special attention of the council 
and members to the subject, and it was trusted that every lover of 
geographical knowledge and of enterprisiog travel would centri- 
bute to the success of the proposition, in which he heartily 
concurred. An interesting paper was then read by the secretary, 
from Mr. William Wheeiwright, on a proposed “Railway across 
the Andes.” That gentleman, it appeared, had been engaged suc- 
cessfully for a series of years in that district, which was remarkable, 
owing to the broken and mountainous nature of the country, for 
its engineering difficulties in conection with railway construe- 
tion. The great object to be achieved was the union by the proposed 
line, 16,000 feet above the level of the sea and 1000 miles in length, of 
the Atlantic and Pacific. The route had been surveyed and found to be 
practicable by a corps of competent engineers, and the cost would be 
about 6000/. per mile. It would, when completed, confer incalculable 
benefits on the states of South America, who had a vast and vital interest 
in surmounting the barrier that now isolated them one from another, and 
no scheme had as yet been projected that so imperatively cailed for their 
support. The gradients would not reach 500 feet per mile; and if the 
line across the mountain region could be constructed reasonably, as the 
passenger traffic and that In goods and mineral products would be large, 
tlie income realisable would render the investment commercially safe 
and lucrative. Further investigation might establish a more favourable 
route. But one great feature in the rout by the pass of San Francisco 
was, that travellers could pass it at all times and seasons, and it was not 
liable to be closed by snow. ‘The province, though inestimably blessed 
by nature with the finest soil and productions, had nevertheless, remained 
stationary for want of the facilities for locomotion and intercommunica- 
tion. A large amount of land required had been conceded by the Argentine 
Confederation. Thanks were given to Mr. Wheelwright for his com- 
munication; and after the reading of a paper from Dr. Buist on the Curia 
Muria Islands, the meeting separated. 

Roya Instirute or Arcuirects.—On Monday evening a very 
numerous meeting of the institute was held, to elect a president in the 
place of the late Right Hon Earl de Grey--Mr. George Godwin, vice- 
president, in the chair. Mr. Tite, M.P., moved a resolution affirming 
that, on the present occasion, the president should be elected from 
amongst the fellows of the institute. Professor Donaldson moved an 
amendment, to the effect that the council should invite some distinguished 
nobleman to accept the office. Mr. Scott, A.R.A., Mr. Smirke, R.A., 
Mr. Pennethorne, Mr. Barry, Mr. Wyatt, and others spoke on the subject, 
and ultimately the motion and amendment were withdrawn, and Mr. 
Cockerell, R.A., was elected president. 








Tue New Pranet.—With reference to the new planet, supposed to 
have been discovered by M. Lescarbault, the following letter has been 
published by Mr. Hind the astronomer : 

here is a peculiarity in the orbit of a planet cireumstanced as the one seen 
by M. Lescarbault on the 26th of March last which is especially worthy of 
attention, affording, as it does, ground for hope that another observation will 
very soon be possible. I allude to the great proportion which the time included 
within the transit-limits bears to the whole period of revolution. Adopting the 
elements of the circular orbit given by M. Leverrier as the results of his caleu- 
lations from M. Lescarbault’s data, it appears that transits over the sun’s dise 
will occur when the distance of the planet from either node at conjunction is 
less than seven and a half degrees, and consequently that for rather more than 
a week before and after the passage through the node (or during fifteen days in 
all), the planet may be projected upon the snn’s dise for an interval not 
exceeding four and a half hours. Remarking that the period of 
revolution is under twenty days, it will be obvious that there is 
a probability of three to one in favour of a transit taking place 
while the earth remains within the limiting distance of visibility from 
the line of nodes; and this is repeated twice in each year. Now, in 1860 the 
earth will reach the planet’s descending node at noon on the 2nd of April, 
Greenwich time, and the opposite, or ascending node, soon after midnight on 
the 5th of October; a transit may therefore happen any time between the 25th 
of March and the 10th of April, or between the 28th of September and the 15th 
of October. It is very desirable that the first of these periods should not be 
allowed to pass without a continuous and careful examination of the sun, by 
which there is a high probability the planet would be re-observed within three 
months from the present time, and so, the nature of its orbit being more accu- 
rately determined, we should be better advised where to look for it during the 
total obscuration of the sun in the eclipse of next July. Arrangements will, 
no doubt, be made for a thorough scrutiny of the disc while the sun is within 
reach of observatories in Europe and America; but the search will necessarily 
be incomplete unless a similar course of observations at very short inter- 
vals can be obtained on an Indian or Australian meridian, as at Madras 
or Melbourne, where the instruments essential for the work already 
exist in the hands of experienced astronomers, to whom intimation of M. Le- 
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scarbault’s discovery has been forwarded @uring the past week. Probably an 
early reference to this circumstance in the Times may have the effect of in- 
creasing the number of observers in those parts of the world. The planet of 
Lescarbault, according to M. Leverrier’s elements, cannot be seen upon the dise 
of the sun except within the dates above mentioned, so that neither the dark 
spot — to bave been remarked in January, 1818, nor that which Mr. Scott 
observed about Midsummer, 1847, can have any connection with it. There is 

only one observation of the kind with which I am acquainted that could by any 
possibility relate to this object, and as in that single instance there are neither 
measures nor other particulars to inspire confidence, I quite agree in the opinion 
lately expressed to me by M. Leverrier, that such an observation cannot be re- 
ceived as a scientific fact. It was communicated to the Academy of Sciences at 
Paris in December, 1839. The ingenuity and skill exhibited by "M. Lescarbault 
in securing as complete a record of the transit of the planet as the 
limited means at his disposal allowed entitle him to the respect of every 
astronomer, and I trust his just claim to the merit of this discovery will never 
be called in question. It is not so much the fact of his having, undoubtedly, 
observed an intra-Mercurial planet, but the manner in which under disadvan- 
tazeous ccnditions he made the most of his good fortune for the benefit of 
science, that will gain him honourable mention in its history. Quo plus diffi- 
cu:tate, co plus To M. Leverrier’s marvellous powers as a theoretical 
and practical astronomer we are indebted for the tirst intimation that one or more 
planets must exist within the orbit of Mercury, and it was the publication of his 
researches on this subject which induced M. Lescarbault to make known forth- 
with his experiences on the 26th of March, 1859. Belore concluding I venture 


fhonore, 































to suggest th ul, notwithstanding the best chances of observing the planet may 
be afforded by its transits over the dise of the sun, it mav au quite seen to 
detect it in full davlight in certain parts of its orbit, provided powerful instru- 
ments are employed with minute attention to focal adjustment and the proper 
though not over diminution of the glare of sunlight by dark glasses.—I am, 
Sir, vour most obedient servant, J. R. Hrxp. 
Mr. Bishop's Observatory, Regent’s-park, Jan. 14. 
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MISCELLANEA. 

DONALDSON has visited Sout hampt yn, at the request of 
of the borough, to select a plan for the building of the 
Bart! ( Iustitute from among forty-seven plans which have been sent in from 
all parts of the country. The whole of them, by arrangement, provide a 
great hall to accommodate 2000 persons for lectures, conce ris, and other 
public pr It will be recollected that Mr. J. R. Hartley, a former 
resident at Southampton, left 100,000/. for the promotion of lite rary and 
scientific pu in that town, 60, 0000, of which were spent in Chance ry 
and in arrang swith the claimants of his family, leaving stiil the 
princely sum of 40,000/. for carrying out the purposes named in the 
testator’s will. After an interview with Professor Donaldson, the council 
of the institution, under the scheme which has been approved by the 
Court of Chancery, appointed Mr. J. R. Stebbing, F.R.A.S. (whose plan 
for carrying Mr. Hartiey’s bequest into operation has been adopted), 
chairman of the council, the Mayor (Mr. Frederick Perkins) being the 
president of the institution, The works connected with the erection of 
the building will most probably be commenced early in the coming 
spring. 

A special general meeting of the Horticultural Society was held on 
Friday, the 20:h of January, at the house of the Society of Arts, John- 
street, Adelphi, for the purpose of electing various candidates who had 
intimated their intention of promoting the formation of the New Garden 
at Kensington Gore by becoming Fellows of the Society. The 
Rev. L. V. Harcourt, V.P., occupied the chair. Amongst those elected 
were—The Duke and Duchess of Manchester; Duchess of Buccleuch ; 
Marquis and Marchioness of Kildare; Marquis of Westminster; Marquis 
of Chandos; Earl of Derby and Lady Emma Stanley ; Lady Overstone; 
Viscount and Viscountess Fal: nouth ; Lady Harriet Vernon; Lady 
Belper; Sir William and Lady Gomm; the Earl of Dartmouth; Robert 
Hanbury, Esq., M.P.; T. master, Esq., M.P.; Lady Keating; C. Mor- 
rison, Esq. ; Lady Foley ; ; Lady A. Manne rs; Gathorne Hardy, Esq. M.P.; 
Farl Stanhope; Lord and Lady Tunnton ; Henry Wellesley Esq. ; 
General Wylde; W. Jackson, Esq., M.P.; J. Bramley- Moore, Esq. ; 
F. Hall Dare, Esq.; the Dean of Canterbury; Lady Chantrey ; and 
upwards of 300 other ladies and gentlemen. It was announced that 
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a special meeting for election of various members of the Royal Family 
would take place on Tuesday next, the 31st inst. 
A correspondent of the £dinburgh Courant suggests Mr. Thomas Carlyle 











as the successor ot Lord Macaulay in the presidency of the Edinburgh 
Philosophical Institution. 

The Ldinburyh Gazette of Friday, the 20th, contains the new ordinances 
relative to the Aberdeen University. The old ordinances, of course, re- 
main under appeal to the Privy Council ; and there is uo indication of 
any change in the localisation of the fused classes of Arts. That they 
are to be fused is obvious from the superannuation of several professors— 
among the rest, the young, active, and wealthy professor of Natural 
Philosophy in Marischal College. The ordinances ordain: First, That 
the following offices in the two colleges be conjoined :—The Principalship 
to be held by Dr. Campbell, of King’s College ; the Greek Chair by 
Professor Geddes ; Humanity, Dr. Maclure ; Mathematics, Professor 
Puller; Moral Philosophy, Professor Martin; Natural Philosophy, Pro- 
fessor Thomson ; Civil and Natural History, Professor Nicol ; Systematic 
Theology, Dr. Macpherson ; Divinity and Church History, Dr. Pirie; 
Oriental Languages, Professor Scott; Law, Professor Davidson ; 
Practice of Medicine, Dr. M‘Robin; Chemistry, Dr. Fife ; Anatomy, 
Dr. Lizars; Surgery, Dr. Pirie; Medical Jurisprudence, Dr. 
Ogston. Second, The patronage of the Chair of Systematic 
theology is vested in the Synod of Aberdeen; of the Chairs of Natural 
Philosophy, Mathematics, Law, Chemistry, and Chemical Jurisprudence, 
in the University Court; and of the other Chairs in the Crown. The 
third section regulates emoluments of professors in detail. The fourth 
section ordaius that compensation be made to Dr. Dewar, Dr. Brown, 
Professor Ferguson, Dr. Cruikshank, Professor H. Scott, Professor 
Maxwell, Dr. MM: Lean, and Dr. Clarke, for loss of Chairs. Fifth, Persons 
occupying louses in respect of offices at King’s College to remain as at 
present. Sixth, Assistants for Greek, Hum: anity, Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, and Anatomy, and for Materia Medica and Chemical Juris- 
prudence jointly, to be appointed from year to year by respective pro- 
fessors. Seventh. Students, not having completed their course when 
the union takes place, may proceed to graduation, by attending the same 
classes as if no union had taken place. The eight refers to Bursaries. 
The ninth, tenth, and eleventh regulate the voting for the Rector by 
students. The twelfth fixes the day of election for the Rector on the 23rd 
December, occasion after the date to be afte rwWal Is fixed for the 
ordinance taking effect, aud afterwards fixed by the Senatus. ‘Thirteenth, 
Meetings of the General Council shall be held on the Wednesday after 
second Tuesday of April, and the Wednesday aiter second Tuesday of 
October. The fourteenth specifies the places of meeting. 

fn France a literary man must have his sword ready as well as his pen; 
and although duelling there seems to have gone out of fashion since the 
organised attenipt to assassinate M. de Peéne (so far, at least, as collisions 
between the men of the sword and the men of the pen are concerned), it 
is not quite extinct among literary men themselves. MM. Edniond About, 
the author of “La Question Romaine” and many other popular French 
works, has just fought a duel, respecting which the following particulars 
are given by a Paris correspondent of the Zadépendance Belge: “M. Ed- 
mond About, in his feui//eton of the Opinion Nationale, has sometimes been 
very ageressive in reply to unmeasured attacks of which he has frequently 
been the object, and it was expected that these quarrels would ultimately 
lead to some hostile meeting. This, in fact, has happened. In conse- 
quence of an article by M. About, published a few weeks ago, upon the 
subject of the musical teaching of M. Chevé, a very warm dispute arose 
between the writer and M. Vaudin, editor of the Orphéon. The reply of 
M. Vaudin was extremely violent; the rejoinder of M. About not less so. 
After the publication of this rejoinder M. Vaudin sent his seconds to 
M. About, accompanying them to the house. M. About met these gen- 
tlemen by stating that he would do nothing until he had consulted his 
frieu.ds, but that his reply should not be long forthcoming. The next day 
he wrote, refusing to take part in any duel with M. Vaudin, whom, he said, 
he treated with contempt. The next morning M. Vaudin waited upon 
the Boulevards for M. About, who breakfasts every day at the Café des 
Italiers; and, when he saw him, went up to him, and said, ‘Do you 
remember me? Iam M. Vaudin.’ ‘I cannot compliment you upon the 
fact,’ replied M. About, moving back a step. M. Vaudin therefore in- 
sulted M. About in a manner that rendered a duel unavoidable. The 
two gentlemen fought to-day (23rd inst.), and M. About received a — 
wound in the arm, but so usimportant that he will be about again after 
few days’ rest.” 

On the 25th of December the Medico-Chirurgical Academy of St. 
Petersburg celebrated the inauguration of a monument in honour of 
its first President, Doctor, and Privy Councillor, Sir Jaume Wylie, 
to whose exertions are due the development of medical science all over 
the ‘Russian empire. Sir James Wylie was a native of Kincardine- 
on-Forth, where his sole surviving brother, Captain Walter Wylie, still 
resides. 

The Academy of Sciences of Munich has just sent one of its members, 
M. de Hefner, on a special mission to Rhcinzabern and the neighbouring 
localities, in order to inquire into a singular branch of trade which has 
sprung up there of late years—viz.,a wholesale manufacture of counter- 
feit vases, statues, and other articles, being perfect imitations of those 
known to be of Roman origin, and found in the district. The small town 
of Rheinzabern, near Spires, is known to be one of the most ancient in 
Germany; it is mentioned in the “Itinerary” of Aptoninus and the 
Theodosian map, and has for centuries enjoyed the reputation of pos- 
sessing a soil rich in every description of Roman relics. Beatus Rhenanus 
states that in his time “urns of baked clay, containing the ashes of 
Roman patricians; also sarcophagi, engraved precious stones, and red 
vases made by potters,” were frequently dug up at Rheinzabern. In the 
last century, Scheefflix likewise mentioned the fact of many antiquities 
being found about that place, and his own museum contained several ; 
some very interesting collections have also been made by private persons 
at Spires, Mentz, and Landau. M. Schweighiiuser had some of those 
articles lithographed some years ago, and the library of Strasburg also 
possesses some Roman pottery found at Rheinzabern. Not many weeks 
ago, M. Mellinger, a notary, found a lot of very curious ones, still in his 
possession. Many of these antiquities having naturally changed hands 
at profitable prices, the idea soon suggested itself that it would be a good 
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speculation to inanufacture some, and accordingly Germany was soon 
inundated with a vast quantity of pottery said to be of Roman origin, 
and very well executed, too; but this very abundance soon excited sus- 
picion, and M.de Hefner is now engaged in exposing the imposture. 
After a minute investigation, he has arrived at the conviction that the 
mysterious manufactory is not at Rheinzabern, but at Mentz, which 
place is strongly suspected of having produced an antique ivory casket, 
so perfectly imitated as to have been purchased at a high price for the 
British Museum. 


PUBLIC READINGS SOCIETY. 

F - gage th yina of this Society are now springing up in all parts 

of the country, and the subject is so interesting and so directly 
connected with the spread of literature, that we purpose to report 
briefly in these pages their proceedings and progress. The promoters 
and managers are requested to forward short accounts of their doin: 
and especially the subjects of the readings that proved to be most 
attractive. 

Ieswicu.—A society formed in this town has had extraordinary success 
We cannot do better than present in full the extremely interesting 
account of it forwarded by the secretary to the honorary secretaries of 
the Central Society : ; . 
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Mount Cottage, Ipswich, Jan. 3, 1860. 

Srr,—Your polite note of the 31st December has been handed to me by the 
secretary of oar Mechanics’ Institution, of whose committee I have the honour 
to be chairman. It was in this capacity that my mind had been constantly for 
years revolving the subjects of lecturing, reading, &e.. as means of public 
lnstruction. As early as 1852—several years, therefore, before Mr. Brooktield’s 
address—the following passage occurred in a lecture “Ou Fact and Imagination,” 
given by me to our members :—“ If imagination be necessary to give force and 
life to composition, it is no less required in order to read expressively. This 
explains why so few persons possess the accomplishment. In reading, the 
words should be conveyed to the mind with the impress of the spirit which 
dictated them, that the organs of speech may next, in sympathetic harmony, 
give to the thoughts their characterestic utterance. A letter of business, Homer’s 
Iliad, a page of narrative, or a scene from Shakespeare, are read by too many in 
the same unvarying monotony of tone, and with that utter absence of fancy or 
feeling, you would hear from a Jawyer mumbling a deed. Good reading is 
surely an accomplishment better worth cultivating than many of those which 
parents regard as so essential. How many hours of the family circle, now 
listlessly passed, might be enlivened and instructiv “d upif the members 
of it were taught to read with expression; and, judiciously managed, 
the entertainment might be as varied as inexhaustible—for there is now no lack 
of ‘good books and cheap,’ on every conceivable subject. Beyond the domestic 
circle, Cowden Clarke, the Kembles, and Mr. Nichols, have rendered it abun- 
dantly manifest that it is possible even 


to engage the attention of numerous 

and intelligent audiences for hours, by this simple yet effective mode of ap- 
pealing to minds and hearts.” .. This passege, though but an indi- 
cation of a series of thoughts passing through my mind, lays down those very 
principles of private and public reading aloud which are, and must be, at the root 
of every successful attempt to interest the popular mind in that particular way, 
As you will suppose from these observations, and from the inclosed joint report 
of Mr. Sully (proprietor and editor of the /pswich Lapress and the Ipstcich Times) 
and myself, our movement has been self-originating, spontaneous in its growth, 
and owes, therefore, no parental obligations; it is also self-supporting, and has 
therefore no need of patronage or affiliation. Neither Mr. Sully nor myself ever 
saw the lecture of Mr. Brookfield, nor were we aware of the “article in the 
Times” until after our report was out. All that I had ever heard of your London 
proceedings was a paragraph of a few lines, stating merely that three clergymen 
i Should vou do us the favour to read our 
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had read at some London institution. 
Report 7d ewtenso, you will perceive that our plan is laid upon a somes 
basis than that of the London Society; and to this succ 
has been a surprise to everybody, m: be 
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may perhaps mainly attributed. 
I. In the first place, we lay claim to a full perception (gradually dawning upon 
us while wate and presiding over an elocution class founded by us at our 
Mechanics’ Institution, the members of which freely comment on each other's 
recitations) of the necessity of having a great variety of readers and of readings on 
the same evening. 11. Vo a conception that increased variety might be imparted 
by the force of contrast—mingling the iight with the heavy, the serious with 
the comie, alternating also prose with poetry; thus availing ourselves to the 
full of those resources of light and shade, and form and colour, with which the 
artist paints his pictures. IIL. To a clear notion that it was better to confine 
our exertions to some one well-known central room, rather than to attempt, 
with insufficient force, tospread those exertions over a wider field. In this way 
we have concentrated attention, secured larger audiences, given regularity to 
our proceedings, and secured a larger accession of fresh readers and readings, 
IV. To a determination to make the scheme self-supporting, by abstain- 
ing from all unnecessary outlay.* We have thus, as you will see by 
the Report, already given 25/. to the Mechanics’ Institution, and hope 
in the next session to aid also some of the general charities of the place. 
Though in the Report only a general allusion is made to large audiences, it 
may be interesting to you to be informed that as many persons have, on the 
average, attended any two of our readings as appears, by your report, to have 
been present at the whole of youreighteen London meetings. Certainly not 
less than between 8000 and 9000 persons must have entered during the thirteen 
weeks, and on several evenings numbers were turned away.f As will be seen 
by the Report, our success has encouraged parties in various towns and villages 
in the country and elsewhere to borrow our ideas and the mode of working 
them out; so that probably the number of institutes, &c., following in our wake 
is larger than that of those formed in connection with your society. You will 
of course understand that many of the pieces reported as read have been par- 
tially condensed, to bring them within manageable limits. In reading, also, 
what may be called ‘the stage directions” of an author are left out—where 
he says, for instance, ‘this was spoken in a loud and angry tone,” because the 
reader ought to convey this by his reading, and not need a label, as in some of 
the helpless attempts of early art. Asa point of practice, we never allow of 
‘fan encore,” as it would derange our programme and prolong the evening’s 
entertainment, so as to prevent the attendance of that class who must be up 








* It may be interesting to remark that our advertising process consists of 100 demy 
posters left at the shops, and 500 programmes, like specimens sent, of the next 
evening’s performance, distributed among the audience at the end of each reading. 
This, of course, obliges us to be always a week beforehand in our arrangements. 

+ The variety in the receipts has’ generally been caused by variations in the re- 
served seats. Inno instance have less than from 400 to 400 persons been present. As 
we only charge a halfpenny for children under fourteen, numbers attend; and I 
need not enlarge on the importance of this circumstance. 
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early in the morning; and for the latter reason we also begin at half-past 
seven o'clock, instead of our lecture hour of eight. Though it has been thought 
necessary to vindicate at lengta the originality of the conception and practical 
working of our plans, and respectfully to decline afliliation with the London 
Society, pray understand this is not done in any uncourtecus spirit, or in any 
desire to make a vain display of distinctive peculiarities—peculiarities, how- 
ever, which induce us to seek to maintain our individual independence, and the 
position we have won by our exeriions. We shall be ready at all times to com- 
municate with the London Society in the same friendly spirit which dictated 
your note; and, in occasional visits to the metropolis, we shall be happy to 
witness your plans in operation, and to assist even in lending a little provincial 
variety, if acceptable, to the evening’s entertainment. Should you desire any 
further information, | will do my best to reply to any specitic questions you 
may please to put.—I am, Sir, yours, &e. T. THAVE GInvING. 

Charles J. Plumptre, Esq. 

Bopmiy.—The honorary secretaries introduced to the inhabitants of 
this town on the 4th inst. the plan aud objects of the Society. The 
Town-hall was crowded. The narrative was illustrated with readings 
from Shakespeare, Hood, Barham, and Dickens, and enthusiastically 
applauded, A branch society will, it is expected, be formed there imme- 
diately. 

Pexryn.—A branch of the Public Reading Society has been formed in 
town, and proved very successiul. The readings are held weekly, 
and the admission is free. The gentlemen of the town and neighbour- 
hood have cheerfully lent their aid thus to promote the wholesome, 
rational amusement of their poorer fellow-citizens. Mr. &. W. Cox, the 
Recorder of Falmouth, and one of the honorary secretaries of the parent 
Society, assisted in the readings last week. 

TrtGNMoutu.—Mr. Plumptre, as one of the honorary secretaries, 
delivered an address at the Athenwum, Teignmouth, on the 10th of 
January, in which he expiained the nature of the Society and the objects 
it has in view. By way of illustration he read some selections from 
Tennyson, Hood, and the “Ingoldsby Legends.” The audience appeared 
thoroughly delighted, and there is every prospect of the scheme being 
successfully carried out in that town. 
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Parliament, Barrister-at-law, died at his house in Westminster, in the 61st 
year of his age. Mr. Baines was born in Leeds in 179, and was educated at 
Richmond Schoo), and afterwards at Trinity Colle re, C wridve, at the same 
time that Lord Macaulay was there. He became a scholar of his College, Dr. 
Hooper's Declamation Prizeman, King William IIL. Declamation Prizeman, 
and Senior Optime in 1820. le was called to the Bar by the S ‘ty of the 
Inner Temple in 1825; became Q.C. in 1841, and Recorder of Hull from 1837 
to 1847. Was President of the Poor-law Board from 1849 to 1852, and from 
December 1852, to August 1% Chaneellor of the Duchy ef Lane r from 
December 1855, to February 8. Mr. Baines sat in Parliament, first for Hull 
and afterwards for Leeds. if his publie career a contemporary observe He 


was greatly respected by all vy tium, and if he was not 


he had those solid qualities which inspire confidence even when the 


a brilliant man, 
solidity is 


























without much force. It is true that greater expectations were formed as to 
his success in public life than the result warranted; but it must be remembered 
in his favour that his position was a peculiar one, that his health was not strong, 
and that he entered upon the cares of administration comparatively late in life. 
His position was that of a Dissenter; be was thus by religious as well 
as. poli conviction bound up with the middle class rhere was a 
time, in the memory of many who are still living, when the presence of 
a Dissenter in our Legislative Assemblies would have been deemed a 
marvel. We have lived to see yet another prejudice dissipated, and 
a conscientious Dissenter admitted even into the Cabinet. There were 


thousands of the religious classes who regarded the admission of Mr. Baines 
into the Ministerial ranks with no ordinary interest—some proud of the honour 
done to Dissent, others jealous of danger to the Church, all watchful of the 
It soon appeared that if Mr. Baines was not going to 














new appointment. 

astonish his friends neither was he going to aiarm his enemies. He was 
what is called a safe man, and perhaps the best service he conld do to the 
cause of his ands the Dissenters was in neither doing nor attempting too 
much. He moved on serenely, he made no show, he seldom spoke, and even 
in Coune:l his voice was not often heard. Belonging as be did to the 
Dissenters, and as a representative of that middle class which has never been 


much in favour with Premiers in the selection of their Cabinets, perliaps it 
was the wisest course; and, in consequence, future Premiers may be ev 
chary in seeking for the higher servants of the Crown from the same rank. 
However able a man may be, he has not much chance of attaining a very 


high position either in the House of Commons or in the Government who 
does not enter Parliament till he has attained the mature age of 45, and 


certuinly Mr. Baines was unable to overeome that disability. We believe 
that his friends thought him a fit person for the Speakership of the House of 
Commons. That shows their high appreciation of his tact and amiability, but 
it also shows their ignorance of the qualifications necessary to a successful 
Speaker—qualificatious which could only be acquired iu a long sindy of the 
forms of the House. Ilis connection with journalism, through his brother, 
who has for many years been the proprietor and editor of the Leeds Mercury, 
one of our foremost provincial papers, is well-known. 

Ross, Sie Wittram CHArLEs, R.A., died at bis residence in Pitzroy-square, 
on Friday last, in the sixty-sixth year of his age. Sir W. C. Ross may, without 
exaggeration, be said to have been one of the greatest, if not the very greatest, 
miniature painters that the world ever saw. His father was a miniature 
painter of reputation, and his education in his art began when he was 
young. When ten years old he was attending the schools at ihe Academy, 
and from 1807 to 1811, bore off a prize every year. In 1817 his first exhibited 
picture obtained the gold medal. At that time he devoted himself to historical 
painting, and exhibited such subjectsas “* The Judgment of Solomon,” * Samuel 
and Eli,” “ Brutus Condemning his Son,” and “ Christ Casting out Devils.” 
He did not, however, remain long in this course, but devoted himself exclu- 
sively to that branch of art, in which he achieved such a remarkable success. 
His list of portrait sitters during the last thirty years would be simply a reprint 
of the ‘*Red Book.” Of the Queen, Prince Consort, the Royal Children, and 
various members of the Cobourg and Orleans families, he has ex: cuted admirable 
portraits. ‘The sum total of his works exceeds, it is said, 2000. In 1837 he 
was appointed miniature painter to the Queen; in 1838 he was elected an 
associate of the Academy; in 1842, au academician; and in the same year he 
was knighted. 
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THE BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 
DVERTISEMENTS for this department 


of the BooksELLERS’ RECORD are received at 2s. 6d. each 
if not exceeding 30 words in length. aaee. ee te 
O PUBLISHERS.— WANTED, by a 
young man, a Re-engagement as PUBLISHER or 
ASSISTANT PUBLISHER. Address “S. J. F.,” 28, South 
Bank, Regent’s-park, N.W. Pe Ne ee Se 
O BOOKSELLERS, &c., &e.—A Young 
Man who knows the trade well, wishes a SITUATION 
in a good hoxse either Wholesale or Retail. Address No. 986, 
N.B.A.O., Edinburgh. St SES 7 sai 8 Wa 
O STATIONERS and © others.— 
WANTED. by a young man in his 2lst year, a SITUA- 
TION as WAREHOUSEMAN, or Shopman. 'Apply by letter 
to “ O. P.,”” Russell Library, 6, Great Russell-street, Blooms- 
bury, W. ©. 


SITUATIONS OFFERED. 
DVERTISEMENTS for this department 


of the BooKsELLERS’ REcorD are charged 3s. 6d. each if 
not exceeding 50 words in length. 


O BUOKSELLERS’ ASSISTANTS.— 
WANTED by Messrs. Oliver and Boyd, as JUNIOR 
CLERK, a Young Man bred to the Bookselling Business. 
Application to be made by letter marked * Private ” 
MYO «STATIONERS? ASSISTANTS.— 
WANTED, @ thoroughly competent and experienced 
ASSISTANT, for a retail counter: one who has had a few 
years’ experience in the wholesale trade preferred. There is 
also a vacaney for a Junior Hand. Apply to Messrs. 
MATTHEWs and Drew, 38, High Holborn. 
YO STATIONERS’ ASSISTANTS.-— 
WANTED, in_a large Manufacturing Stationery and 
Paper Warehouse, a First-class SALESMAN. Apply by letter, 
addressed“ M. I’, care of Mr. J, Mansell, 35, Red Lion Square, 
London. 














BUSINESSES, PREMISES, &c. 
O STATIONERS.—To be SOLD, with 
immediate possession, the STOCK in TRADE, Fixtures, 
&c., for 110/., established 18 years. A good opportunity to add 
Berlin wools. Sauisfactory reasons given for leaving. Parti- 
culars of Mr. WILLIAMs, 182, Borough. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
HE ELECTRO PRINTING BLOCK 
COMPANY (Limited).—Offices, 27, New Bridze-street, 
slack friars. —Capital 50,000/. in 10,000 shares of 51. each, to be 
paid on allotment. 











Directors. 
Augustus Walter Arnold, Esq., 59, Harley-street. 
William Taylor Copeland, Esy., Alderman and M.P., 160, 
New Bond-street, and Stoke-upo.-Trent. 
Frederick Mullett Evans, Esq., of the firm of Bradbury and 
Evans, Whitefriars. E 
Herbert Ingram, Esq., M.P., Illustrated London News, 198, 
Strand. 
Charles Knight, Esq., Fleet-street. 
_Ma Lemon, Esq., 85, Fleet-street, and Vine Cottage, 
Crawley, Sussex. 
William Peters, Esq., 35, Nicholas-lane, Lombard-street. 
S. Leigh Sothehy, Esq., F.S.A., Wellington-street, Strand, 
and the Woodlands, Norwood. 
Bankers. 
Messrs. Masterman, Peters. and Co., 35, Nicholas-lane, 
Loni bard-street. 



















The Directors are now prepared to enter into CONTRACTS | 


for thecheap reproduction, on an enlarged or reduced scale, of 
STEEL or COPPER-PLATE ENGRAVINGS. woodcuts, 
lithographs, maps, manuscripts, or pen and ink drawings, for 
the purpose of working either from stone or electro-surface 
blocks. Speci 
the Company. 

Applications for the remaining shares to be addressed to 
the Secretary. By order of the Board, 

Jan. 1, 1860, FREDERICK PENNY, Secretary. 





BOOKS AND BOOKSELLING, &c. 
[Publishers and Booksellers who have facts or announcements 
which they may wish to appear in this department of the 
BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD AND TRADE CIRCULAR will oblige by 
forwarding them (if possible, not later than Thursday) to 
the oflice, 19, Wellington-strect North, Strand, Wier 





Messrs. Smiru, ELpEr AND Co., announce a new 
three volume novel by Mrs. Gaskell. 

Messks. LONGMAN have this week issued a fourth 
edition of Sir J. Emerson Tennent’s ‘* Ceylon.” 
_ A New Wetsu Paper, the Mid-Wales Herald, 
is about to be started at Llanidloes, by Mr. John 
Pryce. 


Tue “Sporttnc Lire,” we hear, is about to pass 


into the hans of Mr, Stitf, the well-kaown proprietor 
of the London Journal. 

_ Stx THousanp is the number of copies already 
issued by the Messrs. Routledge of Mr. Russell's 
** Indian Diary.” 

Tue concluding part of Dean Alford’s “ Greek 
Testament” is in preparation by the Messrs. 
Rivington. 

Tue Messrs, LoNGMAN announce as “just ready ” 
a new edition of Mr. R. C. Egerton Warburton’s 


* Hunting Songs and Miscellaneous Verses.” 

Mr. J. Beere Jukes, Local Director of the Geolo- 
gical Survey of Ireland, and author of the “ Student’s 
Manual of Geology,” is preparing for the press a 
*Schoolboy’s Manual of Geology.” The publishers 
are Messrs. A. and C. Black, of Edinburgh. ’ 


cimens of the work may be seen at the oftices of | 


Ans Crave Aegister. 


| Anew Serres or Sroxrresin verse, by Mrs. Sewell, 
| authoress of “* Homely Ballads,” is promised by 
| Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co. 

Messrs. WALTON AND MABERLY have in the press 
a new edition, almost rewritten, of Dr. Walshe’s work 
on ‘ Diseases of the Lungs.” 

Mr. Stirr, the proprietor of the London Journal 
and the Weekly Times, has, we understand, bought 
Everybody's Journal. 

Tue AvurHor of the admirable “ Chemistry of 
Creation ”’ has in prepsration a ‘Chemistry of the 
Sea-Shore.” The publishers are the Messrs. Long- 
man. 

Tue veteran, prolific, and indefatigable Mr. John 
Timbs’s ‘“ Year-Book of Facts in Science and Art for 
1860 ” will be published on the 21st inst. by Messrs. 
Kent and Co. 

Mr. Ruskry’s fifth volume of “* Modern Painters, 
concluding the work, which we formerly announced 
as in preparation by Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co., 
will be published in the spring. 

Unper THE Avspices of the Syndics of the Cam- 
bridge University Press, preparation is being made 
for the publication of Vol. LV. of their ‘‘ Catalogue 
of the Manuscripts preserved in the Library of the 
University of Cambridge.” 

Mr. Roserr Demavs, M.A., author of the 
“Class Book of Prose,” has in the press, to be pub- 
lished by Messrs. A. and C. Black, of Edinburgh, 
an ‘Introduction to the History of English Litera- 
ture.” 

Tne “Mepicat Times and Gazetrre” (published 
by Mr. Churchill) during 1860 will contain ‘‘ Recol- 
lections of Varieties of Insanity, by Dr. Conolly, com- 
prising (1) Recollections of Hanwell: (2) Consulta- 
tions.” 

Messrs. Rrvrncron have nearly ready a second 
edition of the Bishop of Llandaff’s ‘* Some Account of 
the Condition of the Fabric of Llandaff Cathedral, 
chiefly from 1575 to the present time; with extracts 
from the act-books of the Chapter.” 

A CONTRIBUTION to the military literature of the 
volunteer rifle movement is promised by Messrs. 
| Chapman and Hall, who announce “A ‘Treatise on 
| the Loop Formation for Rifle Volunteers,” by 
Automatos. 

Lorp Normansy’s “ Congress and the Cabinet ” 
has reached a fourth edition; the Marquis Roberto 
d’Azeglio’s ‘Court of Rome and the Gospel” (with 
a preface by Mr. Austen Layard) has reached a second. 
Mr. Murray is the publisher of both. 

Messrs. ARTHUR HALL, Virtvr, AND Co, have in 
preparation cheap editions of “ Olden Tales,” by the 
authoress of ‘* Marv Powell ;” commencing with ** The 

| Household of Sir Thomas More,” and to be followed 
| by the “ Colloquies of Edward Osborne,” ‘* Deborah's 
Diarv,” &e., &e. 

ANOTHER CONTRIBUTION TO THE History OF 
| Port Royavis under way. Vol. I. of “ Port Royal, 
| a contribution to the History of Religion and Litera- 
ture of France,” is announced by the Messrs. Long- 
man. The author is Mr. Charles Beard, B.A., who 
| bearsa name well known in the annals of literary 

industrialism. 
| Messrs. Jonn W. PARKER AND Son have in pre- 
paration, to be published in three volumes, “ A New 
System of Surgery, Theoretical and Practical.” The 


” 








= | editor is Mr. Holmes, Assistant-Surgeon to the Hos- 


| pital for Sick Children, and the list of contribu- 
| tors includes the names of many of our most able 
| and experienced surgical operators, lecturers, and 
| writers. 

| Messrs. Harcnarp and Co, are issuing, in a 
| cheap pamphblet-form, the late Earl of Selkirk’s dis- 


| quisition on ‘The Necessity of a more effectual 














| Svstem of National Defence, and the means of) 
Establishing the permanent Securitv of the King- | 


| dom.” The tractate is republished under the auspices 
of Sir John Wedderburn, long a civil servant of 
| what was the East India Company. 
SHAKESPEARE is coming into vogue as a claas-book. 
The Messrs. Longman announce as_ nearly ready 
| his “ Henry VIIL. with Specimens of Analysis and 
| Parsing, Notes, &c., for the Use of Pupils and 
| Students graduating for the Middle-Class Examina- 
tions.” The Editor is the Rev. John Hunter, for- 
| merly Vice-Principal of the National Society's 
Training College, Battersea, and author of an excel- 
lent Text- Book of English Grammar. 
AmonG THE Works connected with ‘ moving 


Mr. Murray announces as “ now ready” the two 
hundred and thirtieth thousand of his ‘“ Modern 
Domestic Cookery,” based on Mrs. Rundell’s famous 
work. 

Messrs. ADAM Brack anv Co., of Edinburgh, 
have in the press a second edition of the ‘* Manual of 
Botany,” by Dr. Balfour, Professor of Botany in the 
University of Edinburgh. 

Dr. WHEWELL’s SERMON (to be preached at St. 
Paul's Cathedral on Sunday evening, the 29th inst.) 
will be given verbatim in the Clerical Journal of 
Tuesday next, revised by the Master of Trinity 
himself. 

Sm: Artuur Hatiam Evron, Bart., formerly 
M.P. for Bath, and author of the striking novel 
‘* Below the Surface,” is engaged on a new novel of 
English life, to be published by Messrs. Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 

“Tue Criric,” says the Banffshire Journal of 
Tuesday, ‘‘continues its biographical sketch of the 
House of Murray in its issue of Saturday last. The 
article is, if possible, more interesting than its prede- 
cessors.” 

Mr. C. D. Yonce, whose biography of Wellington 
(published by Messrs. Chapman and Hall) was 
noticed in the last number of the Critic, is, we 
under:tand, a first cousin of the Miss Yonge, the 
authoress of ** The Heir of Redclyffe.” 

TWoIMportant Avprtrions to his series of “Hand- 
books” are promised by Mr. Murray, one domestic, 
the other foreign. A “ Handbook of the Southern 
Cathedrals of England” is nearly ready, and one of 
Paris is in preparation, 

A Lerrer or QueEN ELIzapern, on the subject 
of Designs of France against England, recently 
found in the Public Record-oftice, and communicated 
by the Right Hon. the Master of the Rolls to the 
Gentleman's Magazine, will appear in the number for 
February. 

THIS WEEK, Mr. Dickens contributes to All che 
Year Lound “The First Journey of the Uncom- 
mercial Traveller, an occasional series of journeys,” 
and describes a visit to the Rev. Mr. Hughes at 
Moelfra—the scene of the wreck of the Royal Charter. 

Mr. Laurence Ourenant’s Narrative of Lord 
Elgin’s Mission to China and Japan is to be translated 
into French forthwith. ‘The translatress is to be no 
less a person than Mme. de Witt, a daughter of 
M. Guizot’s, and M. Guizot has himself undertaken 
to furnish a preface. 

THE USEFUL LITTLE “ Book oF FAMILIAR Quo- 
TATIONS ” (giving the names of their authors and the 
places where they may be found), published by 
Messrs. Whittaker avd Co., has reached a second 
edition. Its compiler, we believe, is Mr. L. C. Gent, 
of Manchester, a gentleman long connected with the 
Trade in town and country. 

THe Rey. Joun HaAmMppeN Gurney, prebendary 
of St. Paul’s, and rector of St. Mary's, Marylebone, 
has a third series of sermons in the press. The pub- 
lishers are the Messrs. Rivington, and the theme, 
“ Miscellaneous Subjects from the Four Gospels.” 

Messrs. T, Dinnam Anp Co., of Manchester, have 
nearly ready a second edition of that very interesting 
and important contribution to the history of the 
cotton industry, the ‘‘ Life of Crompton ” (the inventor 
of the mule), by Mr. French, of Bolton, and which 
was noticed in the Criric at the time of its first 
publication. 

Mr. Joun Snow, of Paternoster-row, has just 
published, from the pen of Mr. Eustace R. Conder, 
M.A., a memoir of the late Josiah Conder, the mul- 
tifarious editor and author, and once a publisher and 
bookseller in St. Paul’s Churchyard. It was under 
the management of the late Mr. Conder that the 
Eclectic Review acquired for its contributors such 
men as Robert Hall, John Foster, Dr. Chalmers, 
Dr. Vaughan, &c., &e. 

LANCASHIRE may be a little astonished to find in 





| the new number of the Quarterly, tue quondam organ 


of John Wilson Croker, one of the best and completest, 
as well as freshest and most original accounts that 
has yet been published of—Inventors of Cotton- 
spinning Machines! The article is from the pen of 
the author of one of the most successful of contem- 
porary contributions to the biography of industrialism. 
We must say no more.— Manchester Review. 

“THe Rigut HonouraBLe THE EArt oF WIN- 
CHELSEA,” better known as Viscount Maidstone, has 
returned not only to parliament but to poetry. The 


| accidents by flood and field,” in preparation by the | author of “ Abd-el-Kader” and the “ Deluge” is 
| Messrs. Longman, is one entitled ‘Salmon Fishing | following in some measure the example of Lord 


| in Canada, by a Resident,” edited by Colonel Sir 


| James Edward Alexander, one of the numerous 


| biographers of the late Duke of Wellington, the | 


| author of “ Travels in Africa, Persia, America,” &c. 





Carlisle, who versified a portion of the prophecies of 
“ Daniel.” Lord Winctielsea’s former friends will be 
surprised to hear that he is rendering ‘The Book of 
Job” into English verse. ‘This contribution to our 


| The volume, we understand, is likely to be one of | literature will be published by Messrs. Smith, Elder 


peculiar interest. 





Co. 
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Oxe or our LITERARY CONTEMPORARIES on 
Saturday gravely quoted as authentic the imaginary 
sale of another portion of M. Libri’s library, reported 
by the Jimes at the commencement of last week, and 
the blundering character of which we indicated last 
week. 

Messrs. WILLIAMS AND NorGare are publishing 
“ Principles of Hindu and Mohammacdan Law,” by 
the late Sir William H. Macnaghten; and edited, 
with an Introduction, by Professor H. H. Wilson. 
The work, we are informed, will be required as a text- 
book for the Indian Civil Service examinations. 

Tue Messrs. Rivincron have lately published 
a fourth edition of ‘* Quiet Moments, a four weeks’ 
course of thoughts and meditations, before evening 
prayer and at sunset,” by Lady Charlotte Maria 
Pepys, a daughter of the late Lord Chancellor Cotten- 
ham, and who has recently enriched our literature 
with several interesting works. 

Tue Tarp Epirton of * Italy in the Nineteenth 
Centurv,” the well-known work of Mr. Whiteside, 
Lord Derby’s Attorney-General, will be published 
by the Messrs. Longman “ina few days.’ It will 
be preceded by a new preface “relating to the events 
which have occurred in Italy since the year 1848.” 

THE LATE Rozvertr Owen, the Socialist, finds an 
appropriate and competent biographer in the author 
of “ Social Innovators and their Schemes” (noticed 
in the Critic at the time of its appearance), Mr. Wm. 
Lucas Sargaut. Mr. Sargant’s biography of Owen 
will be in one volume, aud published by Messrs. 
Smith, Elder and Co. 

Mr. Cuaries Wrieurt, of Regent-street, has in 
the press, and shortly will issue, for private circu- 


“ScoTLAND IN THE MippLe AGxs.” the work 
by the well-known North British antiquary, Mr, 
Cosmo Innes, Professor of History in the University 
of Edinburgh, and to which we referred in a previous 
number, is on the point of being published by Messrs, 
Edmondstone and Douglas, of the Modern Athens, 
who brought out Dean Ramsay’s very popular and 
successful little book. 

Ar ASALE THIS WEEK By Messrs. S. Leicu 
Soruesy and John Wilkinson, there were disposed of 
several letters from Sir Walter Scott to his protégé 
and factotum, Dan Terry, the actor and dramatiser 
of several of Sir Walter’s plays. The letters were of 
the most familiar kind, as may be imagined by those 
who remember the letters of Sir Walter to Terry, 
published in * Lockhart’s Life.” Five out of the six 
letters sold, brought 9/. Gs,, or very nearly 2/. each. 

Tue “Sarurpay Review” bas got an Oriental 
contemporary into a scrape. The English journal of 
Constantinople, the Levant Herald, has received from 
the Turkish Government a “ warning” for having 
reproduced an article from the Saturday Revie, en- 
tithed “Anglia Rediviva,” which is represented as 
containing * passages offensive to the Emperor of the 
French, and hostile tothe imperial régime in France.” 
The warning is based on Art. 2 of the regulations 
relative to the press, which prohibits censure or 
criticism on allied princes or sovereigns. 

WE ARE HAPPY TO SEE in Mr. Thackeray’s opening 
paper inthe new number of the Corniill Magezine, 
© Nil Nisi Bonum,” a very laudatory reference apro- 
pos of Woeshington Irving to Alibone’s “ Critical 
Dictionary of English Literature,” for the completion 
of which all persons connected with literature must 


lation only, ‘The vew Facts of the Atheneum in| be impatient. Mr. Alibone, we believe, is aun Ame- 


reference to Ben Jonson examined, and some Facts of 
real Importance in relation to the Macaulay and 
William Peun Controversy displayed.” 

“War” is to be the title of the new tale which we 


rican merehant, witha magnilicent library, who has 
devoted his leisure for years to the completion of this 
extraordinary biographical, bibliographical, and eri- 
tical work, which in a pecuniary sense bas not and 


formerly mentioned was to be contributed to the | never ean repay him. 


next number of the Constitutional Press Macazine, 
by the authoress of * Paul Ferroll” and “ LX. Poems | 
by V.”) “ War,” it will be remembered, was partly 
the subject of her verses in the first number of the 
Cornhi:i Magazine. 

THe First Monruty Parr (containing the 
“ Tempest”) of a new edition of Shakespeare’s com- 
plete worts, has been published by Mr. Henry Lea, 
of Warwick-lane. The “introductory remarks and 
copious notes, critical, general, and explanatory,” 
are ‘*‘produced under the immediate and personal 
supervision of Mr. Samuel Phelps.” 

To THe ANNOUNCEMENTS OF Messrs. Jupp and 
GLAss, given in previous numbers, we have now to 
add “ Goverument upon First Principles,” by John 
Grossmith, and * Hints from the Dawning; or the 
Creation story considered under the Laws of Light 
and Motion,” by Edward Dingle. Both works are ia 
the press. 

Mr. Bentiey announces as “just ready ” * Anec- 
dote Biography,” by Mr. Join Timbs, the author of 
“Things not generally Known ;” and also the long- 
expected new work of Mr. Frank Backland, son of | 
the late geolozical Dean of Westminster, and author 
of the delightful and popular * Curiosities of Natural 
History.” 

THe Messrs. Loncman have in preparation the 
* Ancient History of Egypt, Assyria, and Persia, for 
the use of Young Persons,” by Miss Sewell, the 
authoress of “ Amy Herbert,” and who has already 
contributed to the educationa! literature of the young 
a‘ History of the Early Church,” a ‘Child's First 
History of Rome,” and a “First History of Greece.” 

A VERY CURIOUS ani interesting contribution to 
the literature of classical editorialism is in course of 
being printed at the Cambridge University press. 
Its title is, ‘* Priefationes ad Editiones principes 
Auctorum classicum; the Prefaces to the First Eui- 
tions of the Greek and Roman Classics.” The editor 
and accumulator of the curious collection is Mr. 
Beriah Botfield, M.P. for Ludlow. The London 
publisher is Mr. Henry G. Bolin. 

THe Rey. Dr. MaArecanp, the well-known author 
and librarian to the Jate Archbishop of Canterbury, is 
just issuing a very interesting work: ‘A Snpplication 
for ‘Toleration, addressed to King James I, by some 
of the late silenced and deprived ministers, and people 
eonsenting in judgment with them. First printed 
A.D. 1609. Now reprinted with the King’s (hitherto 
unpublished) notes.” The publishers are the Messrs, 
Rivington. 

THE REVEREND WuitweE tu Etwry, the editor of 
the Quarterly Review, is preparing for pubiication by 
Mr. Murray, not only a new edition, with a new life 
and notes, of the works of Addison, but an important 
and original contribution to the literature of his 
country. It is no less than a “Lives of Eminent 
British Poets trom Chaucer to Wordsworth,” and will 

fill a long vacant niche in the literary history of 
Great Britain, 

AynorHrer M.P. has become an author. ‘Our 
Merchant Shipping; its present State considered,” 
is the title of a work just appearing, from the pen of 
Mr. W. Lindsay, M.P., the great shipowner, and 
representative of Sunderland. It contains a detailed 
account of the various burdens and restrictions which 
affect our mercantile shipping, with suggestions for 
their removal. The London publishers are 
Messrs. Longman and Co. 








“Tur Veraciry or THE Book or GENESIS; with 
the Life and Character of the Inspired Historian,” is 
the title of a work in preparation by tbe Messrs, 
Longman, from the pen of the Rev. William H. 
Hoare, M.A., late Fellow of St. Jobn’s Colleze, Cam- 
bridge; author of * Ecclesiastical History.” &c. The 
object of the work is, first, to furnish a plain and clear 
account of what the sacred writer of the Book of 
Genesis really says in his narrative of events; and, 
secondly, to open out the meaning of the obscure and 
difficult passages, with careful attention to the dif- 
ferent stages of advancement in Biblical knowledge 
amongst the various classes of readers, so as to bring 
an ordinary inquirer as far as possible up to the level 
of the present average of information regarding the 
passages and statements of events open t» sceptical 
doubt. 

No. TV. or “ Macmit_an’s MAGAZINE” has some 

interesting promises in its list of contents. There is 
to be an article. of course, on Lord Macaulay, and the 
author is the Rev. Mr. Maurice. To Macaulayana 
Macmillan will also contribute ‘Macaulay as a 
” as described in *‘two unpublished letters of 
Hiannah More.” Strange conjunction—Macaulay, 
Maurice, and Hannah More! Among other papers, 
we note one on “ Harper's Ferry and old Captain 
Brown,” by Mr. William Edward Forster, the literary 
Yorkshire manufacturer, once a candidate for Leeds, 
and who, coming of a noted Quaker family, entered 
the lists (in a pamphlet) against Lord Macaulay, 
many years ago, in defence of William Penn. Mr. 
tichard Garnett, of the Library of the British 
Museum (of which his father, the eminent philologist, 
was an assistant keeper), alreaiy known by some 
pleasing volumes of verse, contributes a paper, the 
purport of which is sufficiently explained by its title, 
“The Friend of Italy.” 

WE MENTIONED SOME TIME AGO that the much 
talked-of amalgamation of the Parliamentary corps 
of reporters had ended in being coufined to the two 
Journals with which the movement commenced,— 





haw 
wy, 


Ox Saturpay EventnG a testimonial was pre- 
sented to Mr. S. Bremner, manager of the Belle 
Sauvage printing works, Ludgate-hill, by the per- 
sons employed in that establishment. The presen- 
tation took place at the George and Blue Boar Hotel, 
Holborn, and the testimonial consisted of a handsome 
diamond ring, given in cordial recognition of Mr. 
Bremner’s private worth and merits as manager; the 
entire company present, more than 100 in number, 
forming a portion of the employés of Messrs. Petter 
and Galpin. Mr. Mason presided, and the presen- 
tation elicited a most appropriate speech from Mr. 
Bremner. The proceedings were of a very harmo- 
nious and gratifying description, and strongly indi- 
cate the feeling which should prevail in large 
establishments among those engaged therein. 

Mr. L. Boorn, of Regent-street, has in hand @ 
spirited and enterprising publication. It is a reprin¢ 
of the famous first folio edition of Shakespeare's plays, 
printed in 1623. The size of the greater part of the 
impression will range with all demy octavoes of the 
poet’s works; but there will also be some copies in 
royal octavo and in folio, and a few of each play 
separately in small quarto. ‘There has been already 
a reprint of tlie tirst folio, published so far back ag 
1208, but the size was the inconvenient one of the 
original, and it was very incorrectly printed. In 
spite of this, acopy of the 1808 reprint of the firsé 
folio, the other day, at a sale of Messrs. Sotheby and 
W lkinson, was sold for 12. 8s. We hope that Mr. 
Booth will be rewarded for his enterprise. The Col- 
lier controversy has given the general reader a new 
interest in the verbal criticism of Shakespeare; and 
what better contribution to it could be desired than 
an accurate reprint of the first collective edition of the 
plays? 

NEWSPAPER SPECULATION. — In the Insolvent 
Debtors’ Court, on Thursday, the case of Richard 
Muckle, who had, in connection with another 
person, started a cheap newspaper at Woolwich, 
ealled The Norik Kent Gazetie, again came before 
Mr. Commissioner Murphy for his finalorder. This 
case appeared in our paper on aformer occasion. Mr. 
Bennett (Magnay and Bennett), wholesale stationer, 
complained that the insolvent bad obtained credit of 
him on representing that Mr Alderman Salomons 
owed him a debt on account of the Greenwich 
election, and he would be paid out of the money. The 
Alderman had paid the money, but Mr. Bennett had 
not been paid. On this state of things a suggestion 
was thrown cut by the Commissioner that the matter 
should be arranged. An application was now made 
for an adjournment til) May, and it seemed that the 
case would be settled. Mr. Commissioner Murphy, ia 
assenting to the application, told Mr. Benuett he 
hoped his debt would be paid. The protection was 
renewed. 

Who 1s To BE Lorp Macau tay’s BroGraPukrr, or 
the editor of his correspondence? A Whig is needed, 
and ove of high station will be expected to perform 
the duty, which, nevertheless, for obvious reasons, 
will not be discharged at once. Lord John Russell 
is the biographer of Charles James Fox, and did not 
hesitate to edit the * Memoirs of Thomas Moore” (@ 
cheap edition of which, by the way, is in course of 
being issued by its original publishers, the Messrs. 
Longman), and Thomas Moore was much more 
humbly born than Thomas Babington Macaulay. 
But Lord John has, and prebably long will have, 
severe official duties on his hands. The member of 
the Whig aristocracy with whom Lord Macaulay had 
lived for several years before his death in closer inti- 
macy than with any other was his next-door neigh- 
bour, the Duke of Argyll. The Duke of Argyll is @ 
Whig and a Scotchman, like his late friend the great 
historian. He is young, literary, aspiring. and the 
duties of the Privy Seal are neither onerous nor 
engrossing. His grace would be a likely biographer 
of Lord Macaulay, or at least a likely editor of 2 
“ Macaulay Correspondence.”— lanchesier Review. 
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the Daily News and the Morving Post. On this 
subject, the London correspondent of the Bury Times 
says: ‘These two journals this session eom- 
mence with the same parliamentary staff. It will be 
curious to see how it will work. You are aware that 
different journals have different reports, viewed 
politically. The Times aims at giving all the great 
men at great length, sometimes alinost ignoring the 
little men, and this without reference to politics. 
The Herald gives great prominence to Conservative 
speakers, the Dai/y News to Liberals, and the Fost to 
Palmerstonians. Where the Post would zive only a 
quarter of a column of Bright, the Daily Vews would 
give a column; while any staunch supporter of the 
Premier would be reported at much greater length in | 
the Post than in its Radical contemporary. I sup- | 
pose there will be a mutual compromise now, but it 

will be a great difficulty at first, while there are 

other practical difficulties which I need not enter into. 

The reporters here are all fervently hoping that the 

amalgamation will be a failure. I need searcely say 

that the journals which have adopted this economy 

have been driven to it by falling profits and a decreas- | 
ing sale. The Daily News would certainly never | 
have listened to such a proposal had its financial | 
position been at all flourishing. In all other respects | 
it is as liberal in management as it is Liberal in | 
politics,” 





Encyclopedia Britannica is in the press, and the list 
of contents includes several proiwising announce- 
nents of new articles, among them, one on Shelley, 
by Mr. George Macdonald, author of ** Within and 
Withont,” and who lectured last vear in London on 
the author of *(ueen Mab,” and several brother 
poets. The late lamented Thomas De Quincey’s 
article on Shakespeare we alluded to in a former 
publication, and the article om Socrates, by Dr. 
Hampden, Bishop of Hereford, is also a republication. 
Mr. C. B. Eastwick, the author of the “ Handbook of 
India,” contributes an article on Sinde. Amongst 
the scientific and practical papers are articles on 
Steam and the Steam Engine, by Mr. D. K. Clark, 
author of that on © Railways”; on Steam Naviga- 
tion, by Mr. Robert Murray, Engineer-Surveyor to 


| the Board of Trade; on “Stone Masonry and 


Strength of Materials,” by Mr. Arthur Ashpitel, 
F.S.A. The article on ‘‘ Seamanship,” by the late 
Captain Basil Hall, is revised by Admiral Ramsay. 
Vol. XXI. of this great national undertaking is also, 
we believe, in the press, and, with the index com- 
pleting the work, will be published before long— 
probably in the course of the present year. ’ 
A BookseLLer’s Assistant.—On Thursday, ia 
the Insolvent Debtors’ Court, Elwin Henry Owen, 
who had been a bookseller and stationer at 31, Strand, 
was opposed by Mr. Macrae on the part of two per- 
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sons named Paia and Walker. Three creditors, | 
name Bridges, Bower, and Wainwright, appeared in 
person. Mr. Sargood supported. The complaint of 
Mr. Pain and Mr. Walker was a peculiar one. The 
insolvent wanted an “assistant,” and Miss Sarah 
Sutton, who described herself as a “ general agent,” | 
introduced Mr. Walker to him, and he agreed to give | 
him 100/. a year, pavable weekly, on a deposit of 75/. 
for his honesty. Mr. Pain advanced the money, and 
took a bond for the money, on which he had sued the 
insolvent and detained him in prison. The motey 
was advanced in July 1859, and Miss Sutton and 
Walker stated that the insolvent told them he did faot 
owe 50/. The insolvent said it was “ridiculous i to | 
suppose he could have been in business ten years tnd 
It appeared in reference to the gase 
that the insolvent owed upwards of 2000/., and had 
134 creditors. He had nineteen debtors, who owed 
him about 502 He attributed his insolvency to the | 
falling off of his business by the alteration made in 
his premises. The several complainants stated their 
eases. Mr. Bridges l-t the insolvent have books to 
60/., and money was raised on them. The insolvent 
admitted that he had raised money by pledging or 
depositing stock which he had obtained from his ere- 
ditors. Mr. Commissioner Murphy said it was a most 
indefensible way of doing business. Mr. Bower, the 
second opposing credi 


{ tor, had cashed two bills bv 
giving 


only owed 5v/. 








wine and money. The insolvent admitted | 
that he got his apprentice Smith to indorse one of the 
bills, and had told him he was not liable 
ander age. The last complainant, Mr. Wainwright, 
had repaired the premises in the Strand. A question 
arose whether Mr. Wa!ker was a creditor, and Mr. 
Commissioner Murpliy said he should look upon the 
matter as a fraud; aud he could not pass over the 
pledging of goods, or getting an apprentice to indorse | 
a bill. It was object)d that the justice of the case 
would be met by « judgment under the discretionary 
elause. Mr. Commissioner Murphy, in giving judg- 
ment, referred to the several complaints, and gave 

jadgment of six months from the vesting order, on | 
the 2 January inst., the discretionary 


as he was | 








under 


} 
eianse. 


AMERICA.—Tue Lisrary or Dr. James 
G. PERCIVAL, the deceased poet, has been sent from 
New llaven to Messrs. Leonard and Co., of New 
York, who will dispose of it at public auction for ac- | 
count of the mortgagees. It contains more than | 


10,000 volumes, and is various!y appraised at from 
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New York [rems.—* 
the New 
rece: tly been sta 
ealled the N 
bave been fighting terr 
the proprietor of the .Vex rwever, has got a little 
ahead of Leslie, by a very yer “ dodge,” and a com- | 
ndable one too, inasmuch as it confers a benetit 
3 ‘Tuesd ly evening last the news- 
a supper at their Lodging House, 
a large Christmas tree was placed upon | 
which bore a large number 
hoy found one addressed to 
elf, which contained an order on a certain cloth- | 
g establishment to deliver to the bearer good, sub- | 


A new pictorial paper (says | 
Baston paper) bas 
here in opposition to Leslie's, 
Tilustrated News, and the rivals | 
ly with ink and paper; 


+ 





York correspondent of a 





» Vor]: 
w Lore 



















ial winter clothing. Won't the boys push the 
trated News, and relax on its rival!” We 
the following respecting the New York Tri- 

source: —“* If the of the 





from the same 
me de any criterion as to the extent and uni- 
versality of Republicanism, then it must |e an im- 
for it may be taken for granted that the 
subscribers to the weekly especially must be of that 
particular political creed. A week or two since, Iam 
told, it mailed 180,000 copies to regular subscribers, 
the largest number it ever issued in one week. The | 
profits on such an edition must be, I should suppose, | 
from 76 to 100 per cent.” Some press gossip may also 
be added: ‘*] hear that the ex-Secretary of State, 
Gideon J. Tucker, has taken charge of Fernando's 
paper, the Dai/y News ; Mr. Thompson, the late editor, 
having been appointed First Clerk and Private 
Secretary to the Mayor. Mr. Richard Storrs Willis | 
has also retired from the special editorship of the 
Musical World, whic: he originated, but he will con- 





me } v, 












tinue to furnish editorial matter for itscolumns. Mr. | 


Willis is about to collect and publish bis various 
literary and musical productions. Stephen Massett, 
(Jeems Pipes of Pipesville), who has returned 
jrom Calitornia, is also busy, I hear, preparing a 


work for the press—a_ history of his personal 


adventures, [ believe, which will be exceedingly | 


interesting. 

“Tre Concorn or AGEs 
OrGanic HAkMoNyY or Gop AND May,” is a volume 
ef nearly six hundred pages, by the Rev, Edward 
Beecher, D.D., (a brother of the Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher), published by Derby and Jackson, New 
York. [t discusses disputed points in theology, and 
theories appertaining thereto, and seems to have been 
ealled forth by the criticisms on the *' Conflict of 
Ages,” by the same author, pubiished a few years 
ago. 


FRANCE.—Mnr. J. EF. Horn, the well-known 


writer on political ecomony, is about to bring out the powerful arms against literary gentlemen and their | F 


| respective secretaries. 


is. to 30.000 dols. | ¢ 


| pamphlet, “Le Pape et le Congrés,’ | 
brought out at Leipziz, and the tuird by a German | 


OR THE INDIVIDUAL | 


du Crédit Public, a work which has already obtained 

considerable suecess, and to which the new measures | 
of commercial reform impart an additional interest. | 
It contains an account of the budgets, publie debts, | 
and financial situation of all the States of Europe and | 
America, and of some of Asia, together with analyses 
of the reports of the great banking, railway, and 
other commercial companies of Europe. The fullest 


| and latest details respecting the principal companies 


of Great Britain and Ireland are expected by the 
editor to be embodied in the forthcoming work, and 
the materials of which are to be furnished by the 
The Annevcire is consulted 
with advantage by the leading banks, speculators, 
and merchants of the Continent. 

M. Flourens, the Perpetual Secretary of the French 
Academy of Sciences, is already known as a laborious 
and snecessful illustrator of Button, both by his ad- 
mirable edition of the works, and his * Listory of the 
Labours and Ideas,” of the great French naturalist. 
He has just made another very interesting contribu- 
tion to Buffon literature, in the form of a book 
entitled * Des manuserits de Buffon,” 
into the workshow cf the illustrious philosopher, and 
painting both himself and his colluborateurs. 

Napovrkonic LirerarurE is beiug augmented 
or refreshed by the publication at 
cheap serial form, of the ‘Mémoires de St. 

10”? 
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Paris, in a 








"Naa 


third 


Hirrotyre Castivir's lively pamphlet, 
poléon II}. et le Clergé,” has reached a 
edition. 

Ox Tuurspay, the 10th 
off at Paris, in the 
the Hotel du Louvre. It was a banquet given by ihe 
managing committee to the members of the Paris 
Pablishers, Printers, and Paper-makers’ Association, 
known in France as the *Cerele de Ja Libraire, « 
"Imprimerie et de la Papeterie.” After the ususl 
loyal toasts, M. Hachette, the eminent publisher of 
Paris { London, proposed the prosperity of the 
Cercle, 9 as pow been establi 
Many provineial book 
‘ent, and the proceed 
ing de-cription. We 


inst., a very interesting 
f 


festival came magniticent hall o 











shed fourieen years. 
seHers and p inte 
ngs were of the most gratify- 

shall probably refer to the 


"Ss Were pre- 





| speeches delivered, and to the character and objects 


of the association, more fully in our nex’ pudiica- 

tion. 

RMANY.—A niusic-masterof Darmstadt, 

t lias just produced an amusing and , 

r little book, From Darmstadt to Hindostan’ 
Jarmst: 1 Ost 

ures of a M 





1; ” . 
indien,” &e. 
usician ou bis J 





riences aud Advent yurney 
through Arabia to Lahore 

Baron pié Bazancocut’s Irattan CAMPAIGN OF 
1859 has just been published in a German translation 
at Leipzig, and we observe announced no fewer 
than three translations of the famous 
> two of them 











German 


publisher. 

Or A New Perr 
the titte usche Hliter, the conients are almost 
exclusively devoted to the of every 

ireumstance relating to the war of | 
against Prussia and ( weneral 

Inv Day Berore YESTSRDAY (says 4 Correspon- 
daily 





AMelitar 
consideration 


hext 





anv in 





dew of a eontemporary ou Thursdav) was 


buried, at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, Frau Spiro, the 


} last surviving sister of the great German wuiter, 


Ludwig Borne—the Burke of this country, and a 
mau ia whose writings may be found the germs of 
the Liberal ideas of the present day. Llowever, it 
seems to be hardly good tasie to mention his sister 
in the same sentence with his fame. In a humerous 
letter addressed to her, and published after his death 
be confessed to have contracted his 





’ 


his observation of the way in which his dear 
Charlotte, as her name was, conducted her house- 
hold. He could never resolye to marry, although 


he bad on hand a love affair that lasted all his | 


life. 

“Some time ago (a Bohemian writes 
Prague to the Times)the Posel 2 Prahy, a monthly 
journal, was seized and contiscated. The editor 
went to the police to learn by which words he 
had offended against the State On arriving at 





the office he was told by the chief of this depart- | 


ment that it was no business of his to ask for 
reasons by which the police had been actuated to 
confiscate his paper. [laving not succeeded in re- 
ceiving an explanation, and being conscious of having 


written nothing contrary to existing las.s, the editor | 


went to Vienna to demand a decision at the 
| hands of the highest authorities. After a careful 
|examination it was pronounced that the paper 
contained nothing which might justify a seizure. 
| With this verdict he, on his return to Prague, 
applied 
| paper. With a refusal they gave . im the answer: 


! another real constable, arrested. 


iCAL published in Berlin, under | 


ance | 


habitual econ- | 
tempt for the intellectual inferiority of women from | 


from | 


at the police for the restoration of his 
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the meanest sort. These become daily, or rather 
nightly, more and more impertinent. So the other 
week, when leaving his otlice, the sub-editor of a 
jourval was accosted by a spy, who put various ques- 
tiuns tohim. As the gentleman declined answering 
such cross-questions, be was, with the assistance of 
Having passed the 
whole night in the company of thieves and the lowest 
of the low, the next morning he was taken to the 
chief police-station and lodged in a sort of coal-shed. 
After four hours he was set at liberty without having 
been brought up before the court, and without any 
apology.”’ 








RUSSIA.—A Lerrer from St. Petersburg 
says :—‘* When the German Curistmas was approach- 
ing, Professor Tischendorf lett here for Saxony, but 
assured the Minister of Popular Enlightenment, of 
public instruction as he would be called in the West, 
that be would return inajtew vonths. The greater 
the sensation he excited here, both at court and in 
other circies, by his Oriental collection, the greater 
was the jealousy and cabal he encountered froin some 
other quarters. Jlis Sinaitic MS. of the Bible, for 
instance, was inade the t of a literary attack, 
particularly when it transpired that the Imperial 
Government was in treaty for its purchase, and 
that photography was shout to be employed 
for producing a One academician, 
in concert with others, published in the (academical) 
Gazetie of this city an arcicle tending to impeach its 
age and value. The article was deatituie of ail palwo- 
ical acumen, and of ai! pretensions to textual 
{t contained meicly vague insinuations, 
but suthced, on account of the organ in which it ap- 
pe , to render many scepticai i 

lischendorf has now replied t il article, 
in which he proves that tie M&S. cannot be 
younger than the early part of the fourth century, 
and his arguments are so convincing, that the hostile 
critic himself now writes: ‘It was by no means my 
inteution to throw doubts on the statement of M. 
Tischendorf respecting the antiquity of the Biblical 

MS. of Mount Sinai.’ Ti 

that ‘in what concerns the Bible of Sinai, 1 place it 
beyond a doubt in the first half of the fourth 
fecentury.” It must therefure be the oldest now 
extant in the world. The Vatican MS. can only 
| compete with it as to the century perhaps; but the 













fac-simile. 














cal, as it was desired. 


nis acadennc 





sinattie 


Tischendorf bimself re-asserts 











latter is deticient in textual completeness, secing that 
it wants five whole books of the New Testament alone, 


and altogether one-sixth of the entire Bib! Alter 
| giving his various arg and reasons, with 
| numerous quotations rers in support of 
them, the learned professor goes on to say that in bis 
own 7th editivn N Pestanient the text 
| be bas used is confirmed in several thousand passages 


ed it 
| by the Sinai MS. most carefuily read through and 





or the wew 





| copied by himself, ving already pub- 
| lished for the Christian world ten folio volumes with 
Biblical documents a thousand years old, he claims 
| the fullest confidence from the public in the arrange- 
ments to be made for the publication of this MS., 
|; expressing his conviction not only that the original, 
| after many centuries hence, will still be regarded in 

this capital of the North as a Christian national 
| treasure, but also that the edi/io princeps of it will be 
| received as a worthy monument of imperial muni- 
| ficence by all among whom Christian knowledge 
| obtains.” 


| - - - — 





Finally, hi 
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| TRADE CHANGES. 
(Pul ler facts cr announce- 
mi in this departunent 
2 CrrcuLAR will 
not later than 
street North, 







| y v 
| Thursday) to 
} Strand, W.C.] 





DIVIDENDS.—Feb. 10. W. Benning, Fleet-street, 
law bookseller.—Feb. 10, J. U. Norris, Birmingham, 
paper dealer. 


PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. — Strickland 
and Brain, Theobvaid’s-road, Red Lion-street, printers. 
—R. Willoughby and M. W. Clark, West Smithtield, 
booksellers. —G. Orme and J. Norton, Ashton 


| Standard newspaper, printers. 


| NSOLVENT DEBTORS.—The following, who 
on his petition filed in the Court has obtained 
aninterim order, for protection from process, is required 
to appear in Court as hereinafter mentioned, at the 
Court-house, iu Portugal-street, Lincoln’s Inn, as 
follows, to be examined and dealt with according to 
| the statute:—On Wednesday, the Sth February, at 
11 o'clock precisely, before Mr. Chief Commissioner 
| Law: Edward Pearce, of 6, King’s-terrace, Bagnigge- 
wells-road, out of business, previously of 12. New- 
| street-square, Farringdon-street, and of No. 1, 
| M‘Lean’s-buildings, New-street-square aforesaid, 
both in the city of London, general prinier, and 
printer of a newspaper called the West Kent Times, 
| before then of 12, Little Wiliiam-street, Caledonian- 


*He had better be silent about that affair, or they | road, Islington, ail in Middlesex, and of 1, M‘Lean’s- 


names of subscribers to that journal. 


would make him repent of it.’ Since that time the | buildings aforesaid, general printer. 
| gendarmes have been instructed to send in all the 
Not sufficient 
| that gendarmes are ordered to stretch out their all- | 


CERTIFICATE TO BE GRANTED, unless cause 
be shown to the contrary on the day of meeting.— 
eb. 10, J. Goufrey and J. D. Delany, Savoy St., 


present year’s number of the Annuaire Jaternational | triends, the whole town swarins with mouckards of | Strand, Middlesex. 
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Second Tie of the 
Willis, 20. 

Shakespeare (W.) Comedies, Hlistories s, and Tra- 
gedies, a reprint of the first edition of 1623; contains 
a portrait after Dreeshout, head by Houbraken in- 
Sitentone (History of Gane ) serted; the text much worn, marked for glossarial 

By J. N. 546, Strand, W.C. | Soaps, 1808. Westell, 1/. 18s. 
Book Calendars of Races Past, 1842-3, and 1845 to | Lye (Ed.) Dict re Sane et Gothico- 

1852, both i inclusive. ‘ ” | Latinum, edidit Owen Manning, 2 vols. in one. 1772. 
Stud — vols. 2 _ 8. W fee. I, 12. 5 n Li S t 

By C C.J. Skerry, 10 : King William-street, W.C. Hic kesii ( x.) yesaurus incuarum . epten riona- 


BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
[Booksellers and others forwarding lists of books for gratuitous 
insertion in this department of THE BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD | 
will please to add their full name and address. } 


_ iteieien is of “Purley.” 





By T. L. Ewen, 30, , Chanes ery-lane, E.C. 








Macgillivray’s Birds, vol. 3. | lium, 3 vols, in 2, — l russia, no head. Oxonii, 
Wemer's Nomenclature of Colours. | 17035. Kerslake, 3/. 8s 

Davis's Botanology, 8vo. | Du Cangii (C.) Glossarium ad Se — Media > et 
Morland’s Churches of Piedmont, folio. Intfime Latinitatis, eum Supplement ‘0 Carp ntierii, 
Bachan’s Scottish Songs and Ballads. 2 vols. 10 vols. Paris, 1733 66. Quaritch, 40. 8s. 








Gower (J.) Confessio Amantis, edited and collated 
with the best Manuscripts by Dr. R. Pauli, 3 vols. 
most beautifully printed. Bell and Daldy, 1887. 
Heath, 1/. 5s. 

| Fietcher (P.) Purple Is land, or the Isle of Man; 

toget! ver with Pis se atorie and other 

in | Miscellanies, 2 vols. firs my, rare, calf, Cam- 
bridg =T 3. Palmer, 10, 

|  Peac ne (H.) Minerva Britannia, or a Garden of 

By DOW ELLS and LYON, at No. 18, George- | Heroicall Denises, furnish and adorned with Em- 

street, Edinburgh, onthe 14th of February, thevaluable | blemes and Impressas of sundry natures, newly 

property which belonged to the late W. J. Lizars, | devised, moralized, and published; numerous woods 

Esq.:—1. The copyright of ‘ Lizsrs’ Anatomical | cats within borders, title and tops of the last four 


Plates,” with the entire copper-plates of this work, | leaves mended in tl re vin rin, two holes in the wo d- 


| 
Richardson's Works. 19 vols. | 
Monthly Review, vol. 7 
Edinburgh Review. A set, 


bound. 









and early copic 




















" 
in all 113 plates eotyy e letter-press, pp. 204 | », and title little rubbed; rare, 
241, and the wh ing stock of the book, | f htooled sides, 1612. Willis, 22. 12s. 
bound, 2 pe e 

opvright orth A ican 

logy,” 0 e's edition, 4 vols. 8yvo. 

the eop; nbering 97. 3 ¥ 





copyright 


4. Illustrate 





‘ks, viz, Free <“y 


Histoire ifores, "8 vo 
coloured 1 Selby’s 
tions of nology of Anna 





Johnston’s 1) Works; the Ipswich 


Portraits of 








tific Men, by Maguire, 60 plates 
privately several rare works on botany, 
entomolo h i *, and zoolozy; series of 


the Ray Society’ 
first seri 


i ublic ations 5 Taylor’s pot 
ne en lred named Calotypes, by D. 









« « 
O. Hill and R. Adamson, ele tly boun Linnel’s | 
Freseo ‘om the Sistine Chapel, on India paper; | 
African : oy, 3 vols. roy >: three 
folios, with 336 drawi skety proof 
&c., &c. Cat ; li be ready on 
February. 

ama a 
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By ME S. HW SOTHEBY and JOUN 
WILKIN: on Saturday, Jan. 21, the Miscel- 
Janeous Library of Charles Richardson, Esq., LL.D., 
author on the w Bug) Jietionaries; also five 
long and most int ‘gs to Daniel Terry 

€ re th h of Sir Wa | 





the act 
Scott; 
man, comprising w 





and pastimes, 





treatises on bees. and books in litera- 
ture. The total amount was The | . 
following ar some of the most i , With 


the prices which they brought: 

Beowulf. The Anglo-Saxon Poems of Beowulf, 
rs Song, and Battle of Finnesburh, with 

lossarv, edited by J. M. Kemble, 


uaritch, 27. 10s. 


The Travel! 


trans lati n and 











3 ta 

Sibba (J.) Chronicle of Scottish Poetry, with a | ( 
glossary, 4 vols. 1802. Nattali, 14. 7s 

Dante, utory, and Paradise, translated 
by H. Is. 1819. Quaritch, 12 3s. 

Englisi » Works of the English Poets, 


H 
from Chauecr to Mitt n, i uding Dr. « Johnson’s | 
Series, and his ; i ical and Critieal, 
with the most translatio ns, edited by 
Chalmers, 21 vi roval Svo, 1810. The margins | Divi 





ra Samari itan 










< ciation of New Orleans, rpe 
of the volumes m: wont d for lexicographical purposes. Co New 3 Bag S Low. Sonia : 
Heath, 31. 18s. Dr Quixery—Letters to a Yo : h 


Johnson (Dr. 8.) Dictionary of the English Lan- | i ot 
guage, enlarged by Todd, 3 ve ols. - portrait , last edition, | 
half calf, 1827. Dawson, ys 
Saxon Chronicle (The), with an En nglish transla- | 
tion, &e. by Dr. Ingram; map. 1823. ¢ itch, 22. 8s, | iar Dialogues, in which the most nece 
Richardson (C.) New Dictionary of the English | introduced under their respective constr 
Language, 2 vols.; used copy. Pickering, 1836. the several relations they bear to eact 
| 
| 
| 





t eneage Dering. 2 vols 
ry ickett 
e new set of French Id liomatical Phrase 















a compendi 
Vocabulary. By M. Des Carrieres. Royal l6mo cl 3s 6d 





Willis, 11. 16s. of schools, new edition, to which is preti 
Jamieson (Dr. J.) E ‘tymological Dictionary of the 
English Languaye, 2 vols. 1808; Supp lement to the 


same, 2 vols. 1825, together 4 vols. uncut. Napier, 
41. 10s. 


Devotion: il Portions of the Psalms, selected by the 
Robt. Bake f of Writtle, during his illness. 2nd edi 
swid 6d. 
and Co 

| DrawmnnG-Room Sibyl (The). Cr 8vo cl 7s 6d. (H. and C. 

. ™ \ Treacher, Brighten) Hamilton, Adams, ss 

Bible (The Holy). The Old and New Testament, | pexpoxarp—The Antobiowra phy of a Seaman. By Thon 

with the Apoeryphal Books, in the earliest English | Tenth Barl ef Dundonald. Vol. 1. Second ed it ‘svo cl Ls, 

Versions made by John Wycliffe and his followers, | _,. Bentley 

Edited by th | 7 Sir F. Madd ? | Epwarps—A Volunteer’s Narrative of the Hythe Course of 
cdited by the Rev. : orsha and Sir F. Madden, | “Instruction in Musketry, with numerons extracts. from 

4 vols. imp. size. Oxf. 1850. Willis, 32. 13s. Lectures, Addresses, and Instructions delivered during the 
Bayle (P.) Diction: ary, Ilistorical and Critical, course by Ge neral Hay, Colonel Wilford, and other officers 

’ 
with Life of the Author by Des Maizeaux, 5 we Musketry, 5th Norfolk Volunteer 





- D. Dutton, Chelmsford) Simpkin, Marsliall, 





| 









of the staff. By Henry Edwards, geant-Instructor of 
Rifles. 8vo swd Ils. 
portrait. 1734. 41. (Thew and Son, Lynn.) Simpkin, Marshall, and Co } 
7 ° ° Dy rave , » Rew | 
Jeaumont and Fletcher, Dramatic Works, portrait = Arps—Lectures on the Lord's Praver. By the Rev F. | 
a : me ae . | Ldwards. Cr 8vocl2s. Judd and Glass 
of Fletcher, title laid down. 1679. Horne Tooke’s | Pastors Boys, and how they become Great Men. Tlustrated. 
copy. More than twenty of the plays are marked as | _ Small post 8vo cl 3s 6d. Darton and Co 
having been read through by himself, in company 
with his staunch friend Sir Francis Burdett. 


3y Mary Frank. 12mo ¢l } | 


; SAYER—Fireside PFemarks on Education. 


FLoraL World (The) and Garden Guide. 
Groombridge and hens 
GEoLogist (The)—A Popular 
of Geology. Edited by 8 
cl l4s Gd. Geologist Ort 
GorTHE—Poems and Ballads of Goethe 
Edmonstoune Aytoun and Theodor 
cl 6s. Blackwood and Sons 
GoLDEN Rules for Sketches trom Nat ture shoe? Ja en 
I}lustrated with Diagrams and coloured 
Crayon, 12mo swd 
—Mothers and Da 1 
2s. (Railway Libre V 
Greenwoop—Cathedra Petri, 
Great Latin Patriarchate. Books 
the mid le of the ninth to the close 
sy Thomas Greenwood. 8svo el 
broth ‘TS 
’ Tuto v 3 Assist: 


VoL IL. 8vo cl 6s. 









































“ vped. =the. 
Ma stat and Co 
HANpbook (TRe) of the 

Commons. Te 
Infornu 
1. lim 








ary of Dites 
and Nations, 1 ! 
ient and Modern, more ¢ 

\ } or 













vo 
I s—Elementury Class Book of Medern Geography. By 
Villlam Hughes. l2moclls 6 Ger I nd son ~ 
INNes—Scotiand in t! Middle A Sketches 
tch nd + L Pr s I 














G unor ‘teen of 










land Dald ly 





iL Drawing Book (The) for 186 * First 
Studie " 1 $ Od 
@. bear 

PHILirot p of Lichfi MM, on the 
( 4 


+ Bill for 





ea ft l . 
n Leviticus xv Henry, Lord Bishop oi 
svo sw ls 6. Murray 
PRAYERS for Social ¢ md Family Worship. 
Blackwood and Sous 
RicuARDSON AND GANE—The Cc 
chant’s Guide By Wm. Rich: 
l2mo roan 7s 62. Kelly and Co 
Saxpars—By the Sea: Poems. By Ed 
svo cl 4s Gd. Macmillan and Co 


18mo cl Is 6. 






alculator; or, Timber Mer- 
ardson and Charles Gane. 






mund Sandars. Fep 


By T homas Sayer. 

Dedicated by permission to His Excellency the Earl of Car- 

isle. KG. 1l2moswd, 1s. Simpkin and Co 

| Scorr's Practical Cotton Spinner and Manufacturer; or the 
Managers, Overlookers, and Mechanics’ Companion, being a 
comprehensive system of Calculations of Mill Gearing and 
Machinery. 4th edition, with plates, 8vo cloth, 12s. (J. 
Thomson and Son, Manchester) Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co 






Frank—Glancesin Palestine, and other Poems : 3eing mostly | Sepoy's Daughter (The): a True Tale of the Indian War. B 
| Village Sketches from Nature. 
See} swdJs6d. Bennett 


an Eye Witness. Illustrated. Royal 8vo cloth, 10s 6d. L 
ca 
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sons named Paia and Walker. Three creditors, 
named Bridges, Bower, and Wainwright, appeared in 
person. Mr. Sargood supported. 
Mr. Pain and Mr. Walker was a peculiar one. The 
insolvent wanted an ‘assistant,’ and Miss Sarah 
Sutton, who described herself as a “‘ general agent,” 
imtroduced Mr. Walker to him, and he agreed to give 
him 100/ a year, pavable weekly, on a deposit of 75l. 
for his honesty. Mr. Pain advanced the money, and 
took a bond for the money, on which he had sued the 
insolvent and detained him in prison. The money 
was advanced in July 1859, and Miss Sutton and 
Walker stated that the insolvent told them he did not 
owe 50/. The insolvent said it was “ridiculous ” to 
suppose he could have been in business ten years and 
only owed 50/. It appeared in reference to the case 
that the insolvent owed upwards of 2000/., and had 
134 creditors. He had nineteen debtors, who owed 
him about 502 He attributed his insolvency to the 
falling off of his business by the alteration made in 
his premises. The several complainants stated their 
eases. Mr, Bridges l-t the insolvent have books to 
60/., and money was raised on them. The insolvent 
admitted that he had raised ronev by pledging or 
depositing stock which be had obtained from his cre- 
ditors. 
indefensible way of doing business. Mr. Bower, the 
second opposing creditor, had cashed two bills by 
giving wine and money. The insolvent admitted 
that he got his apprentice Smith to indorse one of the 
bills, and had told him he was not liable, as he was 
ander age. The iy 

had repaired the premises in the Strand. A question 
arose whether Mr. Walker was a creditor, 


Commissi 











ner Murpliy said he should look upon the 
matter as a fraud; and he could not pass over the 
pledy r of goods, or getting an 
a bill. It was o 
would be met by a j 
el: ise. Mr. Commissioner Murphy, in giving judg- 
meat, referred to the several complaints, and gay 
judgment of six months from the vesting order, on 
the 2nd January inst., under the discretionary 











ted that the justice of the case 





elause. 

AMERICA.—Tue Lisrary or Dr. James 
G. PERCIVAL, the deceased poet, has been sent from 
New Laven to Messrs. Leonard and Co., of 
York. who will dispose of 
count of the mortgagees, 
10,000 volumes, and is various!y appraised at from 
10,009 dols. to 30.000 dols. 

New York Ire 


the New York cor 








public auction for ac- 








\ nondent of a Boston paper) has 
recently been started here in opposition to Leslie's, 
ealled the New York Jilustrated News, and the rivals 
m ‘ 








bave been fighting ter: ly with ink and paper; 
the proprietor of the .Vé however, has got a little 


ahead of Leslie, by a very clever “ dodge,” and a com- 









mendable one too, inasmuch as it confers a benetit 
upon 0 On Tuesday evening last the news- 
) 


Hoya wir ‘ 


» treated to a supper at their Lodging House 
rwhich a large Christmas tree was placed t 
the table, the boughs of which bore a large nu 
of envelopes, and each boy found one addressed to 
an order on a certain cloth- 

ver to the bearer good, sub- 
Won't the boys push the 
ilustrated News, and relax on its rival!” We 
take the following respecting the New York Tri- 
have from the same source:—“*If the sales of the 
Tribune de any criterion as to the extent and uni- 
versality of Republicanism, then it must le an im- 
iv be taken for granted that the 
subscribers to the weekly especially must be of that 
particular political creed. 
told, it mailed 180,000 copies to regular subscribers, 


t+ 
- pon 








u¢ 





himself, whic! 
ing establishment to d 


stantial winter clothing. 











mense par { 
m<¢ party, f 


the largest number it ever issued in one week. The | 
| tempt for the intellectual inferiority of women from | 


profits on such an edition must be, I should suppose, 
from 76 to 100 per cent.” Some press gossip may also 
be added: **1] hear that the ex-Secretary of State, 
Gideon J. Tucker, has taken charge of Fernando's 
paper, the Dai/y News ; Mr. Thompson, the late editor, 
having been appointed First Clerk and Private 
Secretary to the Mayor. Mr. Richard Storrs Willis 
has also retired from the special editorship of the 
Musical World, which he originated, but he will con- 





tinne to furnish editorial matter for itscolumns. Mr. | 
Willis is about to collect and publish bis various 

Stephen Massett, 

returned | ment that it was 
reasons by which the police had been actuated to 

Ilaving not succeeded in re- 

ceiving an explanation, and being conscious of having 

written nothing contrary to existing lass, the editor | 
at the 
After a careful 
the paper 
contained nothing which might justify a seizure. 
his return to Prague, 
at the police for the restoration of his | 
With a refusal they gave . im the answer: 
‘He had better be silent about that affair, or they 
Since that time the 
| gendarmes have been instructed to send in all the 
5 Not sufficient 
FRANCE.—Mk. J. FE. Hory, the well-known | that gendarmes are ordered to stretch out their all- 


literary and iusical productions. 


{Jeems Pipes of Pipesville), who has 


irom Calilornia, is also busy, I hear, preparing a 
personal | confiscate his paper. 


work for the pre 
adventures, 
interesting. 

“Tne Concorp or AGES 





history of his 


s—a 





ef nearly six hut 


York. 
ealled 


ago. Pe ra ce 


The complaint of | 


Mr. Commissioner Murphy said it was a most | 


last complainant, Mr. Wainwright, | 


and Mr. | 


ipprentice to indorse | 
judgment under the discretionary | 


eC al 


New | 


contains more than | 


—‘* A new pictorial paper (says | 


A week or two since, I am | 


I believe, which will be exceedingly 


OR THE INDIVIDUAL 
OrGanic HAnMony or Gop AND May,” is a volume | 
ired pages, by the Rev. E.lward | 
Beecher, D.D., (a brother of the Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher), published by Derby and Jackson, New | With 
It discusses disputed points in theology, and 
theories appertaining thereto, and seems to have been 
forth by the criticisms on the ** Conflict of 
Ages,” by the same author, pubiished a few years 


du Crédit Public, a work which has already obtained 
considerable success, and to which the new measures 
of commercial reform impart an additional interest. 
It contains an account of the budgets, public debts, 


America, and of some of Asia, together with analyses 
| of the reports of the great banking, railway, and 
other commercial companies of Europe. The fullest 
and latest details respecting the principal companies 
of Great Britain and Ireland are expected by the 
editor to be embodied in the forthcoming work, and 

the materials of which are to be furnished by the 
| respective secretaries. The Anneoire is consulted 
with advantage by the leading banks, specuiators, 
and merchants of the Continent. 

M. Flourens, the Perpetual Secretary of the French 
Academy of Sciences, is already known as a laborious 
and sneceasful illustrator of Buiton, both by bis ad- 
mirable edition of the works, and his * Llistory of the 
Labours and Ideas,” of the great French naturalist. 
He has just made another very interesting contribu- 


a book 


| 
| 
| 


| tion to Buffon literature, in the form of 

entitled * Des manuserits de Buffon,” adimni 

into the workshow of the illustrious philosopher, aud 

painting both himself and his collaborateurs. 
NaApoLrkonic Lirernarcune is being augmented 

or refreshed by the publication at 

sheap serial form, of the 
me 


elene 






vung us 


Paris, in a 





€ 


1 
| it 


ONG 


HWirrotyre Castitue's lively pamphlet, 
| poléon ILh et le Clergé,” las reached a tiird 
edition. 

| On Tuurspay, the 19th inst., a very interes!ing 
festival came off at Paris, in the magnificent hall of 
the Hotel du Louvre. It was a banquet given by ihe 
managing committee to the members of the Paris 
Pablishers, Printers, and Paper-makers’ Association, 
known in France as the *Cerele de la Libraire, de 
Imprimerie et de la Papeterie.” After the usual 
loyal toasts, M. Hachette, the eminent publisher of 
Paris and London, proposed the prosperity of the 
shed fourieen years. 


3 wer 
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1 Cercle, which has now been establi 

Many provincial booksellers and printe 

| sent, and the proceedings were of the most gratify 
ing de-cription. We shall probably refer to the 
speeches delivered, and to the character and objects 


of the association, more fully in our next pudlica- 
tion. 

















Z.—A niusic-masterof Darmstadt, 
just produced an amusing and inter- 
s* From Darinstadt to Elindostan” 
(* Von Darmstadt O-tindien,” &c.), ** Expe- 
| riences aud Adventures of ician ou bis Journey 

through Arabia to Lahore. 
Bazancocut’s IraLtAn CAMPAIGN OF 
en published in a Geraran trans! 
we observe announced no fewer 


translations of the famous 








1859 has just b ition 
it Leipzig, and 


} than three German 











pamphlet, “Le Pape et le Congrés,” two of them 
brought out at Leipziz, and the tvird by a German | 
publisher. 


AY 


CAL published in Berlin, under 
: , the contents are almost 
2 to the consideration of every 
umstance relating to the next war of France 
gainst Prussia and Germany in generat 

fue Day Berore YESTSRDAY (says 4 Correspon- 
en’ of ry ou Phursdav) was 


2 Bhitter 














daily contempora 


buried, at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, Frau Spiro, the | 
last surviving sister of the great German waiter, | 


Ludwig Borne—the Burke of this country, and a 
mau ia whose writings may be found the germs of 
the Liberal ideas of the present day. Llowever, it 
seems to be hardly good tasie to mention his sister 
in the same sentence with his fame, In a humerous 
letter addressed to her, and published after bis death, 
he confessed to have contracted his habitual eon- 











| his observation of the way in which his dear 
| Charlotte, as her name was, conducted her house- 


hold. He could never resoiye to marry, although 


he had on hand a love affair that lasted all his | 


life. 

‘Some time ago (a Bohemian writes 
Prague to the Times) the Posel z Prahy, a monthly 
journal, was seized and contiscated. 


had offended against the State 


no business of 


went to Vienna to demand a decision 
hands of the highest authorities. 
| examination it was pronounced that 


this verdict he, on 
appliel 
| paper. 


would make him repent of it.’ 


names of subscribers to that journal, 


and financial situation of all the States ot Europe and | 


“Mémoires de St. | 


from | 


The editor 
went to the police to learn by which words he 
On arriving at 
the office he was told by the chief of this depart- | 
his to ask for 





the meanest sort. These become daily, or rather 


nightly, more and more impertinent. So the other 
week, when leaving his otlice, the sub-editor of a 
! jourval was accosted by a spy, who put various ques- 
tious tohim. As the gentleman declined answering 
such cross-questions, he was, with the assistance of 
another real constable, arrested. Having passed the 
whole night in the company of thieves and the lowest 
of the low, the next moruing he was taken to the 
chief police-station and lodged in a sort of coal-sbed. 
After four hours he was set at liberty without having 
been brought up before the court, and wituout any 
apology.”’ 


RUSSIA.—A Lerrer from St. Petersburg 
says :— When the Gerinan Christmas was approach- 
ing, Professor Tischendorf lett here for Saxony, but 
assured the Minister of Popular Enlightenment, of 
public instruction as le would be called in the West, 
that he would return in ajew ponths. The greater 
sensation he excited here, both at court and in 
ier circles, by his Oriental collection, the greater 
was the jealousy and cabal he encountered froin some 
other quarters. Jlis Sinaitic MS. of the Bible, for 
instance, was made the object of a literary attack, 
particularly when it transyired that the Imperial 
Government was in treaty for its purchase, and 
that photography was shout to be employed 
for producing a academician, 
in concert with others, published in the (academical) 
an arcicle tending to impeach its 
ge and value. The article was destitute of all palzo- 
graphical acumen, and of { tensions to textual 

| insinuations, 











e, One 


Co. 
tdC-S 


Guzetie of this city 
a 





criticism. {it contained meicly vague 











but suthiced, on account of the organ in which it ap- 
peared, to render many sceptical, as it was desired. 
lischendorf has now replied to this acadeniical article, 


in which he proves that the Sinaitie MS. cannot be 
| younger than the early part of the fourth century, 
and his arguments are so convincing, that the hostile 
critic himself now writes: ‘It was by no means my 
intention to throw doubts on the statement of M. 
Tischendorf respecting the antiquity of the Biblical 
MS. of Mount Sinai.’ Tischendorf bimself re-asserts 
that ‘in what concerns the bible of Sinai, I place it 
beyond a doubt in the first half of the fourth 
century.’ It must therefore be the oldest now 
extant in the world. The Vatican MS. can only 
compete with it as to the century perhaps; but the 
Jatter is deticient in textual coinpleteness, seeing that 
| it wants tive whole books of the New Testament alone, 
| and altogether one-sixth of the entire Bible. Alter 
giving his various arguments and reasons, with 
numerous quotations trom the Fathers in support of 
| them, the learned professor goes on to say that in bis 
own 7th edition of the New Testament the text 
ved in several thousand passages 
by the Sinai MS. most carefully read through and 
copied by himself, Finally, baving already pub- 
listied for the Christian world ten folio volumes with 
Biblical documents a thousand years old, he claims 
| the fullest confidence from the public in the arrange- 
ments to be made for the publication of this MS., 
expressing his conviction not only that the original, 
after many centuries hence, will still be regarded in 
this capital of the North as a Christian national 
treasure, but also that the edi/io princeps of it will be 
received as a worthy monument of imperial muni- 
ticence by all among whom Christian knowledge 
obtains.” 


| he bas used is confirn 

















1 TANCTEO 
| TRADE CHANGES. 

[Publishers and Booksellers who have facts or announce- 
nents whici:t they may w appear in this department 
of the k ECOR | & CrecuLar will 

thein (it possible, not later than 
vltice, 19, Wellingiou street North, 





ish to 








Thursday) to 
Strand, W.C.] 


DIVIDENDS.—Feb. 10, W. Benning, Fleet-street, 
law bookseller.—Feb. 10, J. U1. Norris, Birmingham, 
paper dealer. 


PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. — Strickland 
and Brain, Theobaid’s-road, Red Lion-street, printers. 
—h. Willoughby and M. W. Clark, West Smithtield, 
booksellers, —G. Orme and J. Norton, Ashton 
| Standard newspaper, printers. 


INSOLVENT DEBTORS.—The following, who 
on his petition filed in the Court has obtained 
aninterim order, for protection from process, is required 
to appear in Court as hereinafter mentioned, at the 
Court-house, in Portugal-street, Lincoln’s Inn, as 
follows, to be examined and dealt with according to 
the statute:—On Wednesday, the 8th February, at 
11 o'clock precisely, before Mr. Chief Commissioner 
| Law: Edward Pearce, of 6, King’s-terrace, Bagnigge- 
wells-road, out of business, previeusly of 12. New- 
street-square, Farringdon-street, and of No. 1, 
M‘Lean’s-buildings, New-street-square aforesaid, 
both in the city of London, general princer, and 
printer of a newspaper called the West Kent Times, 
before then of 12, Little William-street, Caledonian- 
road, Islington, ail in Middlesex, and of 1, M‘Lean’s- 
buildimgs aforesaid, general printer. 


CERTIFICATE TO BE GRANTED, unless cause 


| be shown to the contrary on the day of meeting.— 


writer on political ecomony, is about to bring out the | powerful arms against literary gentlemen and their | Feb. 10, J. Goafrey and J. D. Delany, Savoy St, 


present year’s number of the Annuaire IJuternationul | triends, the whole town swarins with mouchards of | Strand, Middlesex. 
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BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
[Booksellers and others forwarding lists of books for gratuitous 
insertion in this department of Tue BooKSELLERS’ RECORD 
will please to add their full name and address. } 
By T. L. Ewen, 30, Chancery-lane, E.C. 
Pe rs (History of Guns.) 
By J. N. 546, Strand, W.C. 


Book Calendars of Races Past, 1842-3, and 1845 to | _ Lve 


1852, both inclusive. 
Stud Book, vols. 2 rm 3. 

By C.J. Skew, 10, King Will 
Macgillivray’s Birds, vol. 3. 
Wemer’s Nomenclature of Colours. 
Davis's Botanology, Svo. 

Morland’s Churches of Piedmont, folio. 
Bachan’s Scottish Songs and Ballads. 


liam-street, W.C. 


2 vols. 
































































Second hada of the * Titietdane of Pastay 
Willis, 22. 


| Shakespeare (W.) Comedies, 





Ilistories, 


1 porirait after Drceeshout, 
preset the text much worn, marked for glossaria 
purposes. 1808. Westell, 1/. 18s. 

(Ed.) Dictionarium Suxonico et Gothico 
| Latinum, edidit Owen Manning, 2 vols. in one. 1772 
| Westell, 1. 14s. 
Hickesii (G.) Thesaurus Linguarum Septentriona 
lium, 3 vols. in 2, old russia, no 
} 1703 5. Kerslake. 3/. 8s 
| DuCangii(C.) Glossarium ad ang Mediz 
| Infime Latinitatis, eam Supp 
10 vols. Paris, 1735 66. 
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and Tra- 
xedies , a reprint of the first edition of 1623; contains 
head by Houbraken in- 


Oxonil, 


et 
Carp ntierii, 








FLoRAL World (The) and (¢ 
Groombridge and Sons 








GeroLogist (The)—A Popul thly Mi 
of Geology. Edited by s. Vol 
cl 14s Gd. Geologist Ottice 
GorETHE—Poems and Ballads of Goethe, trans! pen by W. 


Edmonstoune Aytoun and Theodore Martin. 2nd edit tep 8ve 
] clés. B lack wood and Sons 5 
GoLDEN Rules for Sketches trom Nature in Pencil and 
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Crayon. 12moswd éd N vic ho ‘ls, Ak line ( ban 
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Richardson’s Works. 19 vols. | Gower (J.) Confessio Amantis, edited an rd collated | Hl booK (The) of the Cor irt ; if 
Monthly 1 Rev ew. vol. 7, | with the best _ Manuscripts by Dr. K.P auli, 3 vols is. Te } - 
Edinburgh Review. A set, bound. most beamtifatly printed. Bell and Daldy, 1837 
" oe or | If. JS. | 
mee ae ee pe tcher (P.) Purple Island, or the Isle of Man ; | 1Co 
COMING SALES BY A UCTi ON, togett her with Piseatorie Eclogs, and other Poe : . , ne a 
— mee» s wis ing to have r coming 8 not Miscellanies, 2 vols. first edition, rare, calf, c m= | ( iy of the 
and eanty co fe ( Be oe ee bridge : “16 33, Palmer, 17. van Thngn on 
as | Peacham (H.) Minerva Britannia, or a Ga Parva 
by 7 ELLS and LYON, at No. 18, George- | Heroicall Denises, furnished and adorned with I] si~ ( r 
street, Edinb ur rhouthe 14th of February. thevaluable | blemes and Impressas of sundry natures, ne\ : a 
property | longed to the late W. J. Lizars, | devised, moralized, and published; numerous wood- cp 8v0 
Esq. :—1. ight of ‘Lizars’ Anatomical | cuts within borders, title and tops of the last four ea 
Plates,” » copper-plates of this work, leaves mended in th irgin, two holes in the wood- An 
in all 113 ; s reotype letter-press, pp. | cuts at pages 204 and: 3, an nd title little rabbed: rare, = 
241, and the whole remaining stock of the book, | pi with tooled 1612. Willis, 2/. 12s. ok : Bea 
bound, a in qu as per catalogue. 2. The ; ona - : 
copyright s North n Ornitho- | By ti G, A. 
logy,” Sit s editi 7, With sia on 
the eon) i: aneous ( by Sa I 
copyright r — Stor am | ae » ch 
4. Iilus ther F aneape PP ee 
Histoire le d ; 7 x, M.D. 3vols 
coloured plates; Jardine ar a Selby : 
tions of Or logy lebr logy of ! \ ( io. 
Jobnat D ' 1) Works; the Ipswich i AS 
Portraits of , Maguire, 60 plates ye Oke EAN 
privately works on botany, nlf a 
entomolo ZOOL’ series of | \ ea, 
the Ray Societ: Ts rylor’ 3 Annuals, " — 
_ series; One Hundred r ad C ssid s, by D. ta; of 
Hill and R. Adamson, eleg Linnel’s | . Ww 
lbh . e Chay Rani etd, “nd 
African Zoology, 3 vols. royal dto; three large port- | - 
folios, with 356 drawings, sketches, proof ¢ ngravin 3, =n d 
&e., &c. Catalogues will be ready on the Ist of menage, By Geo. J 
February. New Yerk.) 8 ’ 
REPOPT OT GAT PA RY ATICTION . , h 
QOTvU ; Ww DL AUULLULte H ~fhes 
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WILKINS®O on > 
Palin Libr of i. Miche vo 
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the actor, entirely i | " i 2. 
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treatises on | and litera- | j \ hel 
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following are some of the most iuteresiing lots, with Anni il, : 
the pric s which they brought: i 
Beowulf, The Anglo-Saxon Poe ms 6 f Beowulf, 
The Traveller's § , and Battle of Finnesburh, with | Cotm r : 
translation and glossary, edited by J. M. Kemble, tina ol , seal 
2 vols. searce. 1825 . Quaritch, 27. 10s. from | ive ar 
Sibbald (7.) C le of Seottish Poetry, with a r a he , 
glossary, 4 vols. 1 309, Nattali, 12. 7s. ‘ ‘ et 
Dante, urgatory, and Paradise, translated Psalm XXXVI Post 
by H. F. Cary, 3 vols. 1819. Quaritch, 11 33. ee ‘ 
English Poets. The Works of the English Poets, si as ante 
from Chanecr to Milt n, OE Dr. Johnson’s if 
Series, and his Prefaces, Biographical and Critical, | Hi - pe bea Bs ng ee 
with the most ay coat trans alations, edited by ‘i. fl 
Chalmers, 21 vols. roval 8vo. 1810. The margins | Divry (T ie 


of the volumes marked for lexicographical purposes. 
Heath, 31. 18s. 

Jobnson (Dr. §.) Dieti 
guage, enlarged by T 
half-calf. 1827 

Saxon Chronicle (The), with an English transta- 
tion, &e. by Dr. Ingram; map. 1823. Quaritch, 21.83. 

Richardson (C.) New Dictic nary of the English 
Language, 2 vols.; used copy. Pickering, 1836. 
Willis, 12. 16. 


Jamieson (Dr. J 


onary of the Engiish Lan- 
«ld, 3 vols. portrait, last edition, 
Dawson, 27. 4s. 











nological Dictionary of the 





English Languave, 2 vols. 1808; Supplement to the | 
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same, 2 vols. 1825, 
41. 10s. 

dible (The Holy). The Old and New Testament, 
with the Apocryphal Books, in the earliest English 
Versions made by John Wycliffe and his followers, 
Edited by the Rev. J. Forshall and Sir F. Madden, 
4 vols. imp. size. Oxf. 1850. Willis, 37. 13s. 

Bayle (P.) Dictionary, Ilisterieal and Critical, 
with Life of the Author by Des Maizeaux, 5 vols. 
portrait. 1734. 42, 

Beaumont and Fletcher, Dramatic Works, portrait 
of Fletcher, title laid down. 1679. Horne Tooke’s 
copy. More than twenty of the plays are marked as 
having been read through by himself, in company 
with his staunch friend Sir Francis Burdett. See | 


together 4 vols. uncut. Napier, 
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|} Voeabulary. By M. Des Carrie 

| Devotional Portions of the Psalms, ‘ 

|} Robt. m iker, of Writtle, during his illness. ‘ 

| swd 6d. (T. D. Dutton, Chelnsford) Sim; kin, Marshall, 
and Co 

| Dr a Room Sibyl (The). Cr 8vo cl 7s 6d. i 

1 s iten) Hamilton, Adams, and Ce 

| Dr cbhah sLD—The Autobiography of a Seaman. By Thomas, 
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Tenth Earl ef Dundonald. Vol. Sennnd edie Geel lts. 
Rh. Bentley 

| Epwarps—A Volunteer’s Narrative ofthe Hythe Course of 
Instruction in Musketry, with numerous extracts from 
Lectures, Addresses, and Instructions delivered during the 
course by General Hay, Colonel Wilford, and other officers 
of the staff. By Henry Edwards, Sergeant-Instructor of 
Musketry, 5th Norfolk Volunteer Rifles. 8vo swd 1s. 
(Thew and Son, Lynn.) Simpkin, Marshall, and Co 

Epwarps—Lectures on the Lord’s Prayer. By the Rev F. 
Edwards. Cr 8vocl2s. Judd and Glass 

Famous Boys, and how they become Great Men. 
Small post 8vo cl 3s 6d. Darton and Co 
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Scort’s Practical Cotton Spinner and Manufacturer; or the 
| Managers, Overlookers, and Mechanics’ Companion, being & 
comprehensive system of Calculations of Mill Gearing and 
Machinery. 4th edition, with plates, Svo cloth, 12s. (J. 
Thomson and Son, Manchester) Simpkin, "Marshall, 
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a True Tale of the Indian War. B 
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Sermovur.—The Shipping Question: W. S. Lindsay answered 
by orge Seymour. 8vo swd, 1s. Seymour, Peacock, 
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SHakPe's s London Magazine of Entertainment and Instruction 
for General Reading. Ex nbellished with twelve Steel En- 
gravines. YV« New Series. Royal 8vo cloth, 6s 6d. A. 
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J. F. Smith. Ulust. royal kvo cl, 486d. H. Lea 
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Anthony Trollope. el 25s. Chapman and Hi il 
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DE POSIT, ASSURANCE and DIS- 
COUNT BANK -FIVE PER ¢ INT on sums fo rfixed 
periods or at seven cays’ notice, or Three per Cent. at Call. 





G. H. LAW, Manager. 
Offices, 5, Cannon-street West, E.C. 


E OUSES REPAIREI Altered, Painted, 

and Papered; all kinds of ~F ers’ Work carried out 
im an efficient manner, and with all possible Preity at | 
Prices to be agreed upon beforehand. Estimates free.—JOHN | 
SYKES, Bui Essex-street, Strand, W.C 

ey AL.—The THREE PITs CO! AL, nearly 

J eqn Itc » the best Wallsend, delivered free, 20s. per ton. May 
pd rode: the keeners of most of the br h_ post-offices, 
etter of Mr. RERBERT CLARKE, Coal Department, 
aw at Northern Nailway Station, King’s-cross, N. 
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k EAL and SON’S EIDER DOWN 


QUILTS, from One Guinea to Ten Guineas ; also Goose 
Down Quilts, from $s. 6d. to 24s, List of prices and sizes sent 


free by post. 
} EAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE contains designs and prices of 150 articles 
of BED-ROOM FU RNITUR FE, as well as of 100 Bedsteads, 
and prices of every description of bedding. Free by post.— 
196, Tottenham-court- road, W. 
VURNITUR b.—W HERE to BU BUY, 
WHAT to BUY.—P. and S. BEYFUS are selling the 
28/7. Dining-roor m suite, the 357. Drawi room suite, the 262, 
Kedroom suite Betencr ny 72.5 and Servants’, 42 
| Hustrated caine “8 i y post, Goods car- 
rik ige-paid to any part of th e king om, _p. and 8. BEYFUS, 
d, London. 
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AWRENCE HYAM, in his Bespoke 
c<ilful cutters, under his 
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irevieus to its being sent home. The trousers, at 
le to measure, are ent upon such principles as to 
‘sure true and elegant fit—whether the wearer be walking, 
ri ding, or sitting. G select froma stock of cloths 
of all descriptions, a and the extrsordimuy 
variety cannot fail to mect the taste of the most fastidious. 
j AWRENCE HYAM’S JUVENILE 

4 ATTIRE has secvred for him the largest connection 
among parents lians; and having now been estab- 
lished above tw } , he can safely refer to his great and 
continued success, AS an indication of the upright manner in 
which his large business is conducted. 

Crry EstaBLIshMENt, 36, Gracechurch-street. 
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free on appli cat on. Town de rerie 
WHITMORE and CRADDOCK, 16, 
thin, E.C., London. 


Five pounds worth of goods railw ay free. 
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tT OLLON TAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS 
re beet aweed freely by millions of human beings, of 
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{| & Patent, for Painless Tooth and Stump “Extraction by 
Cong me Bb. BETHELL, Surgeon-Dentist, 38, Albe- 
| marle-stre t, Piccadilly, guarantees, with this invaluable 


pertect immunity from pain or the least inconvenience 
u 1 oper: ition hitherto so dreaded. The Society of Arts 
nburgh having he!d a meeting on the 28th of March 
| last to investigate the invention of painless tooth extraction 
| by congelation, a commiitee was appointed, and they report 
on teeth extracted in their presence in 
less than two minutes, several of which were sound, and 
— attached to the sockets: also a genticman had seven 
teeth extracted from the lower jaw, and in less time; both 
| P atients stated that, with the exception of feeling a slight un- 

sasiness, not the least pain was felt during the operation. 
“Artific cial Teeth.—Mr. 1. supplies his Patented 3 Mineral Teeth, 
fitted on the newly-adapted principle of self-adhesion, without 
| springs, wires, or any fastenings, ensuring to the wearer the 
| grestest comfort and durability. They are pronounced perfect 
| in colour, and in every way resembling ‘the natural teeth. 
| Stopping with white enamel. scaling, &c. Consultation tree, 
| —38, Albemarle-strect, Piccadilly. 
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| OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, a 

Me dicine now in use among all classes of society for 

| Indigestion, Silious, Liver, and Stomach Complaints. Pre- 

| pared only by JAMES € OCKLE, Surgeon, 18, New Ormond- 

} = and to be had * all Medicine Vendors, in boxes, at 
s. ny aN 1 . 
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ACI of GRA ATI’ UDE.—5000 Pam- 
ane » given away by a Clergyman, who, having 
been effectually cured of Loss of Memory, Dinmess of Sight, 
Lassitude, indigestion, &c., considers it his duty, in gratitude 
to the author, | for the benetit of ot hers, to publish the 
means used. He will, therefore, send free, on receipt of @ 
directed envelope, and two stamps to prepay postage, a copy 
ot the book, containing every information required, Address, 
MLA.” 1, Nori Cumberland-place, Bay swater, London. 
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H ( cause, and at any age. Price 
ia where, free by post, on receipt “of 24 penny 
stamps, by Dr. KRCSSELL, 1, Raglan-street, Kentish-town, 


London. 


Rerr RES EFFECTUALLY CURED 
WITHOUT A TRUSS.—Dr. THOMSON’S celebrated 
REMEDY has been succes in ¢ « thousands of cases, 
and is applicable to ¢ SUNGLE or DOU BLE 
RU P TURE, how: ling, in male or female 
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COUPELLE co 1e3 her vivid, interesting, and 
useful delineations of character from the handwriting, in a 


style peculiarly her own, 11 others being but feeble imita- 
tions. Persons desirous 0: ¢ knowing their own Characteristics, 
or those of any frieud, should send specimens of writing, 
tating sex, a ge, or Su with 14 uneut penny 
tamps, and addres eC — lic, 69, Castle- 
street, London W.. when they 
tail of thet s, t virtues 
the writer, with 1 many ot! rer thi ! uspected, 
and calculated te rs the affairs of lite. “ The thousands 

who acknowled i of Miss C.'s sketches 
establish t acter you sent to 
stiutte, THalden, Ten- 
ts point ed out I believed to be anknown 
“Miss O'Hara, Carrigatown, Nenagh. 


SACK, G RAVE Ls LUM- 
GOUT, INDIGESTION, 
—Dr. DE 2OOs’ RENAL 
icious remedy forthe above 
dangerous complain Ww frequently end in stone, and a 
lingering death. lor depression of spit blushing, incapa- 
city for soc ly or business, giddiness, drowsiness, 
sleep without r¢ rvousness and insanity itself, 
when arising frou Lor fad with these diseases, they are 
unequalled.—2s, 9/., 4 Cd, Lis. and 33s, per box, through all 
Chemists, or free ¢ n receip nt of ser, by Dr. De Reos, 
10, Berners tT ie 


RUPTL RE S.—BY R OYAL LE TTE RS PATENT. 


S . 
AY HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 
is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA, The use of a steel spring, so otten hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoiced: a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, “While the requisite re ro power is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, t: iting with so 
much ease and closeuess that it cannot be detec ted, vand may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, and 
the truss (w hich cannot fail to tit) forwarded by post, ‘- the 
cireumference of 4 body, twu inches below t! ie hips, being 
sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228, 
A single Truss. 
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iccadilly, London. 
and 31s. 64. Postage, 1s, 
Double Truss, 31s +4 s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d. 
An Umbilical Truss, 42s, and 52s, 6d. Postage, 1s. 10d. 
Post-office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, 
Post-cflice, Piccadilly. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, 
&e.—The material of which these are made is recom. 
mended by the Faculty as being peculiarly kL 1 ASTIC and 
COMPRESSIBLE, and the best invention for ; ¢ efficient 
and permanent support in all eases of WE AKNESS and 
SWELING of the LEGS, VARICOSE V ELNS, SPRAINS, 
&ec. It is porous, light in texture, and inex sive, and is 
drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price trom 7s. 6d. ‘to 16s. 
each ; postage, 6d. 
Joun WuIte, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London, 
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PORTRAITS 


Contemporary Celebrities 


LITERATURE, ART, AND 
SCIENCE. 


—_——__——— — 


HE experiment of presenting to Sub- 


scribers Monthly Portraits of Leading Literary | 


Men, &e., has proved so attractive, that the ‘conductors 
have resolved to continue the series to all purchasers of 


THE CRITIC, 


Each Portrait is of the full size of Tue Critic page 
(11 inches by 7 inches), beautifully engraved from supe- 
rior photographs by HERBERT WATKINS, MAYALL, and 
other artists, and is accompanied by BIOGRAPHIES 
and fac-simile AUTOGRAPHS of “the persons repre- 
sented. 


The price of Tue Critic and Portrait will be 67. 
only, stamped 7d., and may be had by order of any 


Bookseller. Subscription per quarter, és. 6d. paid in 
advance. 

a~ 

+ 





IN THE 
CRITIC PORTRAIT GALLERY 


The followiny have already appeared: 


1. Wilkie Collins, Esq. 
2. J. E. Millais, Esq. 
. Right Hon. W. E. 
stone, M.P. 


110. Lord Brougham. 
| ll. George Grot e, Esa. 
Glad-| 12. Thomas Carlyle, Esq. 
13. Baron von Humboldé. 








4, Charles Dickens, r Sq. 14. Karl Stanhope. 

5. Fa Hannay, Esq. 115. Svdne zdy Morgan. 

6. Charles Mackay, Esq. | 16. W. Howard Russe'l, Esq. 
7. William Hunt, Esq. | 17. Samuel Lover, Esq. 

8. Count de Montalembert. 18. Professor Faraday. 

9. Judge Haliburton. 19. James R. Planche. 


20. The late John Murray. 


he above may still be had by those who wish to pos- 
sess the entire series, price 4d. each, with the numbers 
(or monthly parts) of the Crrric with which they were 
presented. 


THE FOLLOWING PORTRAITS, 


AMONG OTHERS, 


ARE IN PREPARATION. 


Sir E. B. Lytton. | Mr. and Mrs. Keeley. 
M. Guizot. | S. Pheips, t 
W.M. Thackeray, Esq. | Professor W her ttstone. 
A. Tennyson, Esq. | Professor Owen. 
Macaulay. Ceo. C ruikshat ik, Esq. 
C. Bryant, Esq. ‘ 4 
Ati, Stowe. I 
Alexander Dumas. M. 
> 








yr, Whewell. 
’. Balte, Esq. 





P) 


yliey Dobell, Esq. 
- exander Smith, Esq. 


1¢ Right Yon. B. Disraeli. 
arl of Carlisle. 



























M. Arnold, Esq. | Sir A. Alison 

A. Panizzi, Esq. | Professor Ai v. 

Sir LB. Brodie. Ss * H. Rawlinson. 

R. W. Kmerson, Esq. A i For iblanqe e, Esq. 
ibson, I pb eseg S.C. Ha | 
1d Mrs, Browning, NT au Wiz | 

. Holman Hunt, Esq. 5 stone, { 

Prefessor Lon: giellow. Dav id Drewste ~ 

©. Holmes, Esc Samuel Lever, Es | 

W. H. Prescott, Esq. William and Mary Mr ywitt. 

J.C. Adams, Esq. G, Lar nce, 

Lord Campbeil. G Vt sq. 

Sir E. Landseer. John Stuart Mill, Esq. 

Sir C, Eastlake | A. Layard, Esq. 

Charles Reade, Esq. | M. T. Gautier. 

eet Ayt oun, M. Scribe. 

J. Foley, M. Louis Blane. 







oo. Maroc 
— Mulready, 


} M. Victor Hugo, 

Bue hanan Read, Esq. 
Jobn Forster, Mrs. Sigourney, 

W. Macready, Esq. | L. W. Procter, Esq. 
Samuel Warren, Esq. Cornwall). 
Theodore Martin, & wes ; F. Robson, E 
Thomas Watts, Esc Benjamin We bster, Esq. 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean. Madame Ristori. 
Mrs. Stirling. 






(Barry 











THE CRITIC is a journal exclusively devoted to Lite- 
rature, Art, and Science. It contains reviews of all the 
rincipal books issued both at home and abroad, and 
fists of all the British and foreign books that are pub- 
lished. These reviews and the articles upon Science, 
Archeology, Painting, Sculpture, Music, and the Drama, 
are contributed by writers of known and established 
reputations. The object of the conductors of THE 
Critic is to make it 2s perfect a record as possible of 
the progress which takes place during each week in 
every department of knowledge of which that journal 
takes cognisance. For this purpose there is no delay in 
reviewing books as soon as they appear from the press, 
and no pains are spared in making the news of the week 
in all the various branches as complete as possible. The 
meetings of the leading societies are fully reported under 
the superintendence of a distinguished scientific man, 
and notices of future meetings are given. Great atten- 
tion is also paid to foreign literature, and competent 
correspondents have been secured in France, Germany, 
Italy, and America, 

THE Critic is published on Friday morning, at twelve 
o'clock, and forwarded to all parts of the kingdom by 
mail and trains of the same day. 

To be had by order of any Bookseller and at all 
Railway Stations. 

Price 6d., or 7d. stamped.—Subscription, 6s. 6d. per 
quarter, paid in advance; or a specimen copy in return 

for five stamps. 





Orders received at the Office, 
19, WELLINGTON-STREET NORTH, STRAND, 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.—METALLIC PEN 
MAKER TO THE QUEEN (by Royal Command). 


OSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully 


tions, and the public generally that, by a novel application of 
his unrivalled Machinery for making Steel Pens and in ac- 
cordance with the scientific spirit of the times, he has intro- 
duced a new series of his useful productions, which for 
excellence of temper, quality of material, and, above all, 
cheapness in price, he believes will ensure universal approba- 
bation, and defy competition. Each Pen bears the impress 
of his name as a guarantee of quality; and they are 
put up in the usual style of boxes, containing one gross 
; each, with label outside, and the fac- simile of his siyna- 
| ture. 

At the request of ——— extensively engaged in tuition, 
J. G. has introduced his WARRANTED SCHOOL AND 
PUBLIC PENS, which are especially adapted to their use, 
being of different degrees of flexibility, and with fine, me dium, 
and broad points, suitable tor the various kinds of Writing 
taught in Schools.—Sold Retail by all Stationers, Boo ke 
sellers, and other respectable Dealers in Steel Pens.— 
Merchants and wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the 
Works, Graham-street; 96, New-street, Birmingham; No 
9t, John-street, New York; and at 57, Graceclurch-street* 
I ondon, 


"HE LONDON CUT GLASS COMPANY 

(in ‘connection with their Works at Stourbridge) supply 
consumers with every description of Crystal Glass at one- 
third less than the usual retail prices. F. Spark and Co., 144, 
Oxford- stre et, W., opposite Bond-street, where the Stock is 
received direct from the ir Works. 


NUE 60s. DRAWING-ROOM CRYSTAL 

LUSTRE, richly cut and of elegant design, for three 
lights, with engraved glasses, complete. Purcliasers of Glass 
Chandeliers should inspect the London Show Rooms of 
F. Spark and Co., 144, Oxford-strect, W., opposite Lond- 
street. 


MYHE “GEM” 12s.—A NEW first-class 
QUART DECANTER, of beautiful form and pr ‘ismatic 
cutting—shows the Wine tu the greatest periection- tire 
Service to mateh if required. To be had only of the manu 
facturers, F. SPARK and Co., at their London Warehouse, 144, 
Oxtord-strect, W., opposite Bond-strect. 
Manufactory—The Royal Glass Works, Stourbridge. 
Merchants and Shippers supplied 

















e to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institu- | 


WV ORKS by W ILLIAM MACCALL, 
NATIONAL MISSIONS 
6d. 


= Sixteen Lectures. 
m 


¥ he ELEMENTS of INDIVIDUALISM: Thirty- 


five Lectures, 7s. 6d. 
Ts AGENTS of CIVILISATION. Ten Lectures, 
“The INDIVIDUALITY of the INDIVIDUAL 
| a Lecture, 6¢. 
The EDUCATION of TASTE. Eight Lectures. 1s, 
The DOCTRINE of INDIVIDUALITY: a 


Discourse, 6d. 





SACRAMENTAL SERVICES, 6d. 
The LESSONS of the PESTILENCE: a Discourse, 
6d. 


The UNCHRISTIAN NATU begs of COMMER- 

CIAL RESTRICTIONS: a hey scourse, 3d. cER 
Notices of the F. 

“A book which, whatever 

pressions and opinions scattered throv 

whole without becom ing Wiser 
MORELL’ 8 Philosophical T 

me best English book l< 


nts of In liv idualism, 

thought of isolated ex- 
it, few can read as a 
better men.”"—J. D, 
the Ag . 
rre ‘ad. Best as toma 
stomanner. As to style, rich as an Orien _ ry 
language, the gracefullest, aniiest Saxon."—E. P. O’KELLY’s 
Consciousness. 

“A work of singular originality, though not free from the 
fancies and eccentricities which frequently accompany true 
genius.” —Chambers's Edinburgh Journal. 

** Even those who can find no sympathy wit 
will derive pleasure and improvement from the many exqui- 
site touches of feeling and the ms any pic —— of beauty whi ch 
mark its pages. The expansive philosophy, the penetrative 
intellect, and the general bun anity of the (e- ior, have ren- 
dered the The E ler ments of Individualism a book of strong and 
general interest.”—Critic. . 


TRUBNER and Co., 60, Paternoster-row. 









hits p hilosophy 











Just published, Fourth Edition, price 2s. 6d. 


A GUIDE to the TREATMENT ot 
w DISEASES of tir SKIN. For the use of t Str 

and General Practitioner. by THOMAS HUN tr ree 
Surgeon to the Western Dispensary for Diseases of the Skin 











t on iiberal terms. 
TENDERS, STOV ES, FIRE-IRONS, and | 






| 
! CHIMNEY-PIECE Buyers of the above are re- 
} ql ed, before tly dee 1g, to visit W IAM S. BUR- 












tox S SHOW-ROOMS. They cont: uin_ su 
nders, Stoves, Ranges, Chimney-} 

nimongery as cannot be 
riety, novelty, beauty of d sigs 
Bright stoves, with ormol: 
| and two s¢ . dl. 158. to 337, 10s 3, br maed fence 
standards, 7s. to 5/. i: ; steel fer ider Qi. 15s. toll; 
rich ormolu ornaments, from 2. 1 Ls chimne) 
from 1. 8s. to 807. ; fire-irons, from 2 1. the set to 4/ e> 

The BURTON and ail other PATENT STOVES, with 
radiating hearth plates. 


B EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— 
} WILLIAM S. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW- 
ROOMS, devotec 1 exclusiv ly to the SEPARATE DISPLAY 
of Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of cach is 
at once the large: t, newe and most varied ever submitted to 
the public, and marked at prices proportionate with those that 
have tended to make his establishinent the most distinguished | 
in this country. | 

Bedsteads from .... 


} 


| 


| of workmanship. 















=a } > 











- 12s. Gd. to £20 Os. each 

Shower Baths, fror ewe «685. OF. to 6 Os. exch 

Lamps (Mc derateur), from... 68. 67. to 7 7s. each 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 














j 
Pure Colza Oil.....ee soscsesssseesere 48, (cd, per gallon. | 

pS. C OVER S. ‘a “HOT W ATE R | 

A JISHES, in every material, in great variety, and of 

the ne Ww st and most recherché _ pat terns, Tin dish covers, 
6d. the set of six: block t 1. to 27s. tl 














t modern patterns 
metal, with or without 
the set; Sheffield plated 
water dishes, with w \ 308.3; Britan 
metal, 22s. to 77s. ; electro-plated on hic! el, ful il size, 1d. Vs. 
\ JILLIAM S. BURTON'S GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CAPAI OG { E may 
be 1} vd rratis, and free by post. It contains upwar 1s of 400 
llyustrati ions Of his illimited Stock of Electro and = 


























Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal goods, Dish-covers 
and Hot-water Di =, Stoves, Fende Marile © ney- 
iec itehen ita 5, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Urn 
Kettl rea-trays, Clocks, Table C utlery, Baths ar r 
Ware,’ rnery, [ron an i ‘Vr ss Bedsteads, Bedding, bedroom 
F , Lists of ? ces and Plans of the Sixteen large 


I 
Show 


ns 0, Oxford-street, W. 
man-street; and 4, 


and 6, Perry’s-place, 
Established 1820 


aud bs, New- 








Is NOW 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


Price ls. 


TWELVE LARGE 


THE FIELD ALMANAC 


This edition has been ca etully revised by the Author, and 
contains two add Honal chapters—* Onthe Vegetable Pars sites 
of the Human Skin,” and *On the Doctrine of Metastasis.” 
London: T. Ricnarps, 37, Great Queen-street. 
\ JINE no LONGER an EXPENSIVE 
Padi gg fr eh ogy opens can. P rt, Sherry, &., 20s. per 
18s. 6a. per Gallon.’ es a ae ee 
“I find your wines pure 
Letheby, M.D., London Hos 
ANDRE Ww and HUGHES, 27, € 





and unadulterated.”— Henry 





2tched-friars, Mark-lane. 


y TYE 

iD AU -DE- VIE. — This pure PALE 
4 BRANDY, though only 1s, e callon, is demonstrated, 

upon analysis, to be pecul in acidity, and very 

superior to recent importatior sof Verit ble Cognac. In French 


bottles, . per doz.; or securely packed in a case for the 
conntry 
HENRY 1 
y 

















rand Co., Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn 
o be obtained only at their Distillery. 
\ N D OLONIAL 
22, PALL- ba SW. 
n _—— for the purpose of 
su g I ’ , and Private Families v 
Pl tis W INE S ot tl ie hig e} iracter, at a sé ee 
least 3u per cent. - 
SOUTH AFRICAN SH 
SQUTH AFRICAN I 
Phe finest ever intr 
ROY, AL VICTORIA SHER cecsenecceseceees 
A truly excellent and natural wine = 
SPLE NDID OL D PORT (‘Ten yearsit the wood ) 42s, 
BE. S. 





{UROPEAN 


4 WINE COMPANY 








24s. per doz. 
245. 





SPARKLING EPERN A AY CHA) 
Equal to that usually chars 
JULIEN CLARET (p 
PAL E COGNAC BRAND) 
Botiles and J 
Delivered free to any Londo 
or reference. Country ord panied wit ™ 
tance. Price Lists sent free o ne alate 
WILI TA M i EID TIPPING, Manager. 
G LENFIELD PATENT ST ARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY. 
AND PRONOUNCED BY hy ~: B AJESTY'S L au TNDRE SS t te 
THE FINES {UH SHE EVER USED, 2 °° 
rs, Grocers, &c., &e. 


FOR — 


AND OTHERS. 





yay station. Terms, cash 











Sold by vote har “re 


READY. 
BY ANSDELL 


, or a copy in return for 14 stamps. 
346, STRAND, W.C. 





Now ready, price 3s. 


Christmas Decor 


Ce 


Hon. Sec. of the Essex Archeological Society ; Author of 


Introduction:—Antiquity of the custom, its meaning, 
beauty, associations. 
How to fabricate Wreaths, Wall-devices, Screen-work, 
Texts, Banners, &c. 
How to Plan the Decorations of the Lych Gate, 





LONDON, W.C. 








CHRISTMAS "DECORATION 


OF CHUR CHES S. 








, demy 8vo., bound in cloth and gilt lettered, 


‘ition of 


With Numerous Woodcut Illustrations. 


By the Rev. EDWARD L. CUTTS, B.A., 





burehes. 


“ An Essay on Church Furniture and Decoration,” &e. 


CONTENTS: 


Churchyard Cross, Porch, Piers and Arches, Door, 
and Windows, Wall- -spaces, Screens, Reredos, Stan- 
dards and Corone, Pulpit, Font, Communion Tables 


&e. 


Conclusion. 
JOHN CROCKFORD, 19, Wellington-street North, Strand, W.C. 
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SM ITH, ELDER, “AND CO’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
—_— -}- 
NHILL MAGAZINE, 
EDITED BY 
W. M. THACKERA 
No. Ll. ( for February) will be published on 
Friday, the 27th inst. 
SHILLING, 


CONTENTS. 


TS E COR 


Price ONE with Two Illustrations. 


To GoupEenuarr (from Horace). By Tuomas 

Hoop. 
4. FRAMLEY 
Conscience. 
int ti 


PARSONAGE. Chapter IV. A 
Chapter V. Amantium ire 
Yhapt VI. Mr. Harold 





amoris 
Smith's 





5. TITHONI 
6. WILL! HOGAR 
PHILOSOPHER. 

i I, Litt] 


LOGUE. by 


ENGRAVER, AND 
an, the Work, and 


' Mone ETON 


CHaprer IT. 


ract from a Leiter fron 





Ri ward Whi F 
10. Lirs AMONG THE LIGHTHOUSES. } 
ll. Lovet 1H WipowER. ChapterIT. In whic hd Miss 
Prior is kept at the Door. (With an Llustration.) 
12. Ay EssAY WITHOUT ND. » 


A MAN’S HEART: a Poem. 


CHARLES MACKAY. Fep. 8vo. Un February. 
. ae: . LIPI — oa 
A VISIT to the PHILIPPINE -“ ES 
in 18 » By Sir JOHN BOW hap De 
Svo. with numerous Illustrations, 18s. cloth. 





ECTURES on ST. 





PAUL’S EPISTLE > CORINTHIAN de- 
livere t ( vhton. By the late "Rev. 
EF. W. ROBERTS! , Incumbent. Post svo. 
10. 

oF 4 ern RIERMACHER 
THE L of SC YHLEITER LAS SHI ats 
as unfo! 

lated from G 

Witl t 





Q AY T r Tryp 
SPAIN. By WALTER 

, Author of “Art and Nature.” 2 
vols. post Svo. with Eight Pinte: rn ustrations, 21s. cloth. 


THE EL ENTS of PERSPECTIVE, 


ty JOLIN Re s —. M.A. With 80 Diagrams. 
Crown syo. 3s. Gd. cloth. 
NEW NOVEL. 


AG. AINS 
HOLME Tf. SE, ti 
* Rath: » Brande,’ &e. 


WIND and TIDE. By 
uti *“ Sylvan Holt’s Daughter,’ 
3 Vols. 





NEW 
COUSINS’ 
WISE. 


NOVEL. 
COURTSHIP. I 


2 vols. post Svo. 


ww 
ta 


THE 
JOUN KR, 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of LEIGH 
HUNT. <A New Edition, revised by the Author, with 
an Introduction by his Eldest Son. Post 8vo. with 
Portrait. Price 7s. 6d. cloth. 





DISTRICT DUTIES DURING 
VOLT in the NORTH-WEST 
INDIA, in 1857. By H. 
Bengal Civil Service. 


PROVINCES of 
DUNDAS ROBERTSON, 
Post Svo. price Ys. with a map. 


NARRATIVE of the MUTINIES in 
OUDE; compiled from Authentic Records. By 
Captain G. HUTCHINSON, Military Secretary to the 
Commissioner, Oude. Post 8vo. price 10s. cloth. 
Published by Authority. 





SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 





Matter of 



















\ *c | 
MILNES. 


; a new volume.—CONTENTS: 
| The Assyrian Empire. 


| Indian” Tribes. 
| well Ad lress and the Old Philadelphia Bar. 
| White Hills. 


| and occupies the same 
| asthe Quarterlyand Ldinburgh in English Literature. 


iT 


ewe one 


daisy Cll 410, 


ee 


[Tax. 28, 1860. _ 








NEW AME RICAN BOOKS 


HE NORTH prone REVIEW. 
No. CLXXXVI. for January, 1860, Commencing 
Article 1. Tennyson. 2. 
3. Commerce and Currency of 
4. The C neo agg and Needs of the 

5. George Canning. The China Ques- 
8. Ww ashing ston’ 3 Fare- 
. Litera- 
Wither. 11. The 


the United States. 


tion. Wesleyan Met hodism. 


ture of the Italian War. 10. George 
12. Critical Notices. 
Received. 

*,* This is the leading Literary Re 
position in Am 


eview of America, 
rican Literature 





Il, 
EK AMERICAN ALMANACK for 


Price 5s. Next week, 


Itt. 

RCH. AIA; or, Studies of the Cos- 
a mogony and Natural History of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures. By J. W. DAWSON, LL.D., Principal of 
M'Gill C ‘ollege, Canada. Vost Svo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


J ECTURES on the ENGLISH LAN- 
| di GUAGE. By GEORGE P. MARSH 


8yvo. cloth, 


a 
JPARY of a SHUNAMI By a 
LJ Member of the Howard Association of New 
Orleans. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 6s 
THE WHITE H IL LS: their Legends, 
| & Land yes, and Poetry. By THOMAS STARR 
| Kx ‘ With 6 1 lustrations. 





the RE- | 


| 
| 
| 


Small 4to. cloth, 25s. 


Vil. 








13. New Publications | 


NT VERNON and its A ASSOCIA- | 


it rons Biographical, and Pictorial. | 
With numer Engravings. Small 4to. cloth, 21s. 

VuL 
MHE LAW of TORTS, or PRIVATE | 
i WRONGS B FRANCIS HILLIARD. 2 vols. 
Svo. ot 


IX. 
INDING CRISIS of the 
HOW to MEETIY. By H. R. 


on, post Svo. 6s. 6d. 


| pe IMPE 
f SOUTH, and 
LELPER. New Editi 
{\RATIONS and SPEECHES. By 
\ RD EVERETT. Vol. IL. 8vo. cl. 16s. 
xI. ‘ 

of ANDREW JACKSON. By 
IES PARTON. 3 vols. 8vo. Vol. L, with 





m ‘TO cr he Oe oe aN 
EMINISCI ‘NCES O1 RI PUD 
CHOATE, the great American Advocate. I 
EDWA RD G. PARKER. Crown bSvo. portrait, clot 


& 
» 
>. 
>) 
) 
il 


Xl. 

“4 cr TYDp ‘ mene) MTma 
ATANUAL of PUBLIC LIBRARIES, 
i INSTI IONS, and SOCIETIES in the United 
! sh Provinces of North America. By 


St tes and 
WILLIAM J. RHEES. 8vo. cloth, 18s, 









rU 





XIV. 
YREACHERS and PRI 
tev. OHOLAS MURRAY, 


SACHING. 
D.D. 


XV. 
TC {Ek CONCORD of AGES; or, 
Individual and Organic Harmony of God and Man 


By EDWARD BEECHER, D.D. Crown 


is. 6d, 


TOTES on the F I. OR IDIAN PENIN- 
ni SULA, its Literary History and Ant iquities. By 
DANIEL J. BRINTON. lwo. cloth, 6s 


XVIL 

THE PRAIRIE TRAVELLER. By 
RANDOLPH B. MURRAY, Capt. U. S. 

With Maps. Published by authority of the War De- 

partment. Post Svo. waa Gs. 


FISHERS RIVE Ty. NORTH C: AR O- 
f LINA. Scenes and Characters by “ Skirt,’ who 
was raised thar. 
XIX. ; 
T DENTAL COSMOS, and Monthly 
Record of Dental Science; devoted to the inte- 
rests of the Profession. VParts [. and LI. 


Svo. cloth, 


1s. 6d. each. 


XX. 
RENTICEANA ; or, Wit and Humour. 
By the Editor of the Louwisvilie Journal. Crown 

Svo. 6s. 


XXL 
EW CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


I, HARRY’S SUMMER at ASHCROFT. Illustrated. 
3s. 6d. 

II. STORIES of RAINBOW and LUCKY. By JACOB 
ABBOTT. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 


*,* New American Books, Periodicals, and News- 
papers received every week. Works not in stock pro- 
cured with promptitude. 





London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, ana CO., 47, Ludgate- 
hill, English, American, and Colonial Booksellers. 


| a ABLE 


The | 


Army. | 


ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, AND 
ROUTLEDGE’ 8 
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